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European possessions in Africa in 1850 and subsequent lines of 
advance. Some smaller possessions — such as Ceuta and Melilla (Spain) 
and Ajuda (Portugal) — are not shown, and the territories and routes are 

only approximate. Wherever possible, advances followed the courses of 
major rivers such as the Nile, Senegal, Niger, Congo, and Zambesi. Note 
that Turkey controlled Libya between 1835 and 1912, and that the Danes 


and Dutch had forts on the Gold Coast until they sold them to the British in 
1850 and 1871 respectively. 


INTRODUCTION 


Africa is a big continent, larger than either North or South America and 
second only to Asia. The north has always been an integral part of the 
Mediterranean world, but the rest remained virtually unknown to outsiders. 
Then the Portuguese rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 1486, sailed into 
the Indian Ocean, and made themselves masters of the coasts. In due course 
other Europeans followed. They were unable to extend their rule into the 
interior, however, and their settlements remained tiny, tolerated only 
because the local potentates benefited from the trade they brought. 

All this changed in the second half of the 19th century. Suddenly, 
European-led columns began to fan out from their coastal footholds, 
smashing whatever forces could be brought against them, no matter how 
brave or determined the latter were. The process began at different dates in 
different parts of the continent, but much of it was concentrated into the 15 
or so years between 1884 and 1900. By 1914 the Europeans had overrun the 
greater part of the continent. Remarkably, they did so without clashing with 
each other in the process, and conflict between them only occurred after 
1914 because what was essentially a European power-struggle was 
projected on to the African landscape. 

Although the spotlight has fallen on a few popular campaigns like the 
Zulu War, the armies which carried out this extraordinary conquest have 
seldom been surveyed as a whole, and not in the kind of organisational 
detail I have attempted here. This is not a diplomatic history, nor even a 
campaign one, but rather an attempt to describe the structure, armament, 
and uniforms of the colonial armies, with as much order of battle material 
as possible. It does not try to detail the campaigns themselves because, to be 
brutally honest, the superior training and weaponry of the European-led 
forces made most of these very one-sided. Rather, it tries to answer the 
question ‘What military forces existed in Belgian, British, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese and Spanish Africa in any particular year?’ Such years 
need not necessarily have seen any campaigning, although the nature of 
colonial warfare meant that most of them did. 

I have included the First World War because this provided the real test of 
battle for all these forces except the Spanish (and even they had to cope 
with its disruptive effects). In general, the results reflected the relative 


military efficiencies of their European parents, but there were one or two 
surprises, like the high rating the Portuguese gave the Belgian colonial 
troops. The nastiest surprise of all, probably, was that experienced by the 
white South Africans, who went to East Africa confident that they would 
make short work of a few despised ‘kaffirs’ and found themselves being 
taught a lesson in bush fighting by the German askaris. 

The Europeans had not been able to penetrate very far into the interior 
until the second half of the 19th century because Africa presented 
formidable barriers to invasion. Much of the coastline was either desert or 
swamp and there were few natural harbours. The main rivers were barred 
by cataracts near their mouths. Endemic fevers killed off the invaders, who 
lacked the hard-won immunity of the native African, and the tsetse fly was 
equally lethal to their horses. The primitive agricultural methods used over 
much of the continent meant that there was little surplus food available to 
feed expeditions. The indigenous population was hardy and warlike, using 
weapons and tactics which were often better adapted to the terrain than 
those of the invaders. Finally, the land produced little easily exportable 
wealth of the kind that the early adventurers coveted. Francisco Barreto’s 
Portuguese expedition of 1571 illustrates the kind of difficulties they faced. 
Hearing rumours of enormously wealthy gold and silver mines, he 
assembled a force of would-be Conquistadors and set off into the interior of 
Mogambique. They found no great store of precious metals there, and only 
a sickly remnant ever reached the coast again. Experiences like these soon 
showed the Europeans that Africa offered no easy road to wealth. India and 
the newly discovered Americas held out far better prospects. As a result, 
European interest in the continent soon waned, and only the profits from the 
infamous slave trade made it worth maintaining a limited presence on its 
coasts. 

For something like three centuries the Africans of the interior were left to 
their own devices. Throughout this period there were countless wars. The 
slave trade undoubtedly contributed to these, but they also occurred in areas 
remote from its influence. Many of these conflicts were little more than 
glorified scrimmages, but others were savage and bloody by any standards. 
Some peoples were more warlike than others, but the constant threat of 
attack meant that all were forced to develop some sort of military system. 

The typical African army was a militia in which every able-bodied man 
was expected to serve. In eastern and southern Africa much use was made 


of ‘age regiments’. Initiation ceremonies were held at regular intervals, and 
the youths who thus graduated together served as a kind of first-line 
defence force until they were replaced in due course by their successors. 
Elsewhere, the warriors fought together in clan or lineage groups. The Tiv 
of Nigeria illustrate the working of the system at its most rudimentary level. 
They had little or no formal political organisation, but clan members were 
expected to aid close relatives against more distant enemies. A family’s 
menfolk would make their way to the battlefield, look along the fighting 
line for a relation, and join in beside him. In more elaborately organised 
states these small groups formed part of the following of a territorial chief. 
Each had its traditional place in the battle formation, and each man knew 
his allotted station. European observers unfamiliar with the African way of 
doing things sometimes made the mistake of thinking all was confusion and 
disorder. Thus a Captain Jones, commissioned to report on a Yoruba army 
in 1861, referred disparagingly to ‘the irregular marching and skirmishing 
of the barbarous horde’. However, Samuel Johnson, himself a Yoruba, 
explains that ‘every man capable of bearing arms knows his right place in 
the army, so that what appears to be a motley crowd is really a well 
organised body, every man being in his right place at the front, the right or 
the left of his immediate chief’. 

The warrior was armed with a selection of simple weapons which 
reflected his hunting and farming background. Clubs, hunting knives, axes, 
and cutlasses of the kind useful for clearing bush were widely used. In the 
open savannah, the main weapon was the spear. Most continued to use this 
as a javelin, hunter fashion, and the military successes of peoples like the 
Masai owed much to their recognition of the fact that it was more effective 
when employed as a stabbing weapon. In forest and thick bush the bow was 
the main arm. The light reed arrows lacked range and penetrative power, 
but Africans were, and still are, highly skilled in the preparation of 
vegetable poisons. Not surprisingly, most warriors carried large shields 
made of hide, wood or plaited reeds. 

North Africans had used firearms for as long as Europeans. The latter 
introduced them to West Africa, and ‘Dane guns’, as they were generally 
called, became available there in quantity. Elsewhere they remained little 
known. Both the British and the Boers tried to prevent the South African 
Bantu from obtaining them, and gunpowder was so unfamiliar in the 
interior in 1824 that a party of Taung who found a bag while looting a 


missionary’s house thought it was a new kind of foodstuff and put it in the 
middle of a fire to cook. Much of the early impact of firearms was due to 
their morale effects, the flash, the noise, and the smoke all combining to 
terrify opponents unfamiliar with them. The initial shock soon wore off, 
however, and the limitations of early guns were soon recognised. As the 
Portuguese found during their early campaigns, even well-equipped, 
European-style forces could be overwhelmed by indigenous archers and 
spearmen. As long as traditional weapons remained reasonably effective, 
African societies were reluctant to make revolutionary changes in their 
organisation and tactics. 

Even where firearms were adopted, their effectiveness was often limited. 
The superior penetrative power of the bullet was less of an advantage in 
tropical regions where armoured cavalry were non-existent and poison 
meant that even the slightest wound was potentially fatal. The weapons 
themselves were seldom of the best and maintenance was a major problem. 
As one writer describing the Senegalese at the beginning of the 19th 
century put it: “Their weapons are muskets and pistols which they procure 
from the Europeans. But these arms, which are in general faulty, are soon 
rendered useless by the dampness of the climate. Any repair, however 
slight, is above the skill of their craftsmen.’ Moreover, imported firearms 
tended to be used in much the same way as the weapons they replaced, 
instead of in the manner evolved by European armies over centuries of 
experiment. Traditionally, the tribes of the Maghreb fought on horseback 
using javelins. Battles were fluid and fast-moving affairs in which the 
champions rode full tilt at their opponents, hurled their javelin, wheeled, 
and galloped away out of range. After the introduction of firearms they 
continued to fight in the same way, riding into range to discharge their 
weapons, then wheeling away to reload. 

There were few professional soldiers in traditional armies, though 
sometimes the line between militia and a regular standing army was a 
narrow one. The Zulus undoubtedly kept large numbers of men under arms 
for considerable periods, and for part of the 19th century at least the levies 
from the central provinces of Dahomey remained more or less permanently 
on a war footing. Over most of Africa, however, it was difficult to produce 
the kind of food surpluses necessary to maintain a non-productive warrior 
class. Such as did exist were usually associated with more elaborate and 
expensive weapons systems. In the Western Sudan the dominance of the 


horseman led to the development of a political system not unlike feudalism, 
with the rulers and their major chiefs maintaining small bodies of mounted 
retainers. In the same way, the spread of firearms led to the growth of bands 
of professional warriors like the ‘war boys’ of Ibadan in what is now 
Nigeria. Many of these soldiers were slaves, for the idea of the slave army 
was a familiar one in Islam. The Mamelukes, who ruled Egypt up till 
Napoleon’s invasion, were all of slave origin, as were the Janissary 
oligarchies in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. Negro slave soldiers, usually 
known as ‘Abid, had been used in North Africa for centuries, and gave rise 
to the Sultan of Morocco’s Royal Guard, the oldest surviving military unit 
in Africa. 

The tactical limitations of these armies are obvious. Even though warfare 
was seasonal, the campaigns were necessarily limited because the levies 
could carry no more than three weeks’ iron rations at best. The larger states 
tended to be surrounded by a multitude of smaller and more primitive 
tribes, so that their wars were actually raiding expeditions conducted 
against opponents even more poorly armed and organised than they. 
Lacking communal training, armies were restricted to a few simple 
manoeuvres. They had no artillery, and the tsetse fly ensured that over most 
of black Africa they had no cavalry either. In the light of these 
disadvantages the ingenuity shown by many African peoples was 
remarkable. The mysterious Mane, who invaded the Upper Guinea coast in 
the 17th century, carried unusually small bows which allowed them to fire 
back their opponents’ arrows, while the latter were unable to use their 
adversaries’ shorter ones. The Dahomeyans evolved a_ sophisticated 
conscription system in which district heads submitted returns of available 
manpower in the form of bags of coloured pebbles. And in Shaka Zulu the 
South African Bantu produced an undoubted military genius fit to be ranked 
with his contemporary Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Shaka’s revolution was one of Africa’ s last two wholly indigenous 
military movements before the rising tide of European imperialism began to 
engulf the continent (the other was the Fulani Jihad in the Western Sudan). 
His genius lay in adapting the simple ‘age regiment’ system to produce a 
trained and disciplined force; in making his warriors abandon the traditional 
throwing spear for the stabbing assegai; and in filling them with a fierce 
offensive spirit. They swept across the bushveld like a storm, and whole 
tribes fled before them, carrying their versions of the successful Zulu tactics 


as far north as Tanganyika in a vast, complex, and destructive movement 
that is known as the Mfecane, or ‘Crushing’. 

Even as this was happening, however, the European armies were on the 
move. In 1798 Napoleon landed in Egypt and smashed the Mamelukes. 
There was nothing remarkable about this victory from the military point of 
view, for European forces had been defeating indigenous armies in India for 
half a century, but it was the first time it had happened in northern Africa, 
and the shock was considerable. European colonists had already met the 
Bantu in South Africa and the first shots had been fired in what was to be a 
hundred years’ war along the eastern Cape frontier. The abolition of the 
slave trade brought naval squadrons to both the eastern and the western 
coasts, where they became increasingly involved with the policies of states 
like Zanzibar. It also brought liberated slaves to Freetown and Liberia, 
where they were able to use Western weapons and organisation to establish 
a precarious dominion over their indigenous neighbours. In 1830 a French 
army crossed the Mediterranean again, this time to conquer the once 
formidable corsair state of Algiers. 


A steamer on a river, from Héduy s Histoire d’ Afrique. The rivers 
provided highways into the heart of the African continent, and wood-fired 
steamers, together with guns and quinine, were the European inventions 
which made its conquest possible. Later, lengths of railway would be built 
to bypass rapids and great, time-consuming bends. 


It was clear that European technology was drawing further away from 
that of Africa. New weapons, steamships, and improvements in 
prophylactic medicine all made it possible for the invaders to penetrate 
further into the interior. However, European governments remained 


reluctant to exploit their new advantage until the 1880s. They might send 
occasional formal expeditions, as the Spanish did against Morocco in 1859, 
and the British did into Ethiopia in 1868, but such initiatives had strictly 
limited aims. In fact, it was a period in which the Danes and the Dutch 
actually gave up their colonial interests entirely. This reluctance gave a few 
African rulers the opportunity to exploit the new military techniques to 
build up empires of their own. 

The first of these seems to have been that of the Hova rulers of a small 
kingdom in central Madagascar, who purchased muskets from European 
traders and built up a modern army with which they were able to make 
themselves masters of the island. In Egypt Mohammed Ali used European 
military instructors to create a new model army. To everyone’s surprise the 
despised fellahin (1.e., peasants) proved admirably suited to this new kind of 
soldiering, being hardy, stoical, and obedient, and Egypt became a power to 
be reckoned with. An Egyptian army composed of locally obtained black 
slaves controlled the Sudan until the Mahdist revolt (some of these blacks 
then changed sides and became the backbone of the Mahdist forces, while 
others retreated southwards and ended their careers as mercenaries in the 
service of King Leopold’s Congo, or the British in Uganda). Other North 
African rulers, like the Bey of Tunis and the Sultan of Morocco, tried to 
imitate Mohammed Ali, though with less success. Their experience showed 
that it was not easy to create a modern army in a mediaeval state. Poorly 
trained, badly disciplined, and often unpaid, the troops let their equipment 
deteriorate, and their rulers found that their new armies were both more 
expensive and less effective than the traditional forces they had replaced. 

In the long run neither kind of army was able to resist the Europeans. 
Once it really got under way, the European conquest was completed in a 
remarkably short space of time. In 1875 European power extended only a 
few miles inland in most places, but these precarious footholds were about 
to become springboards for expansion. The last great Frontier War in the 
Cape ended in 1878, and in the following year the British smashed the 
Zulus, after which the only question to be decided was whether the British 
or the Boers would rule South Africa. France occupied Tunis in 1881. In 
1882 the British occupied Egypt, and in due course found themselves 
involved in the Sudan. Germany and Italy joined in, and the ‘Scramble’ was 
on. The Conference of Berlin (1884— 85) produced a set of rules, and the 
imperial powers rushed to make treaties, build forts, and demonstrate 


effective occupation, while their statesmen drew bold lines on the map with 
a fine indifference to the interests of the African peoples involved. The 
more reluctant governments were prodded into action by imperialist 
lobbies, who formed Chartered Companies to exploit dubious concessions. 
No European government was anxious to go to war over territory in Africa, 
and in general spheres of influence were respected. There were some tense 
moments, as when the French TJirailleurs faced Lugard’s troops in Borgu, or 
Kitchener’s at Fashoda, but no real conflicts apart from a clash between the 
Portuguese and Rhodes’ henchmen in Manicaland. Only Morocco, 
Ethiopia, and Liberia remained independent by 1900, and of these, only 
Ethiopia had actually fought off an invader. By 1914 Morocco had become 
a French protectorate, and resistance had mostly ceased, save in a few 
limited areas like the Atlas mountains and the deserts of Somaliland. It had 
taken little over a quarter of a century to conquer and ‘pacify’ the greater 
part of the continent. 

The speed with which the colonial forces overran the interior left the 
peoples there with little time to reorganise their defences. Most found 
themselves pitting their traditional spears and shields or obsolete flintlock 
muskets against modern breechloaders and machine-guns. A few African 
leaders attempted to imitate the European methods, as Abd el Kadir had 
tried to do in Algeria in the 1830s. After their defeat in 1874, the Ashanti 
organised ‘Hausa’ regiments, uniformed and equipped like the Gold Coast 
Constabulary. Samori, one of the greatest of the West African resistance 
leaders, sent men to enlist in the Jirailleurs to learn French drill and tactics, 
and organised companies of riflemen on the same pattern. Many other rulers 
succeeded in making last minute purchases of modern rifles, though this 
often did more harm than good because their warriors, unaccustomed to the 
flat trajectory of the modern bullet, tended to fire far too high. This helps to 
explain why so few casualties were inflicted on colonial forces. However, 
the tribesmen were quite capable of learning from experience. Some of the 
resistance leaders during the Maji-Maji rising in German East Africa took 
to ambushing German columns from low lying ground in order to 
counteract this tendency to fire high. 

For all their courage and ingenuity, African military technology had been 
so far outstripped by the Europeans that they were unable to win more than 
a few skirmishes. From their point of view this was unfortunate, because 
European governments were generally unwilling to commit themselves to 


large expeditions. The British, having sent four unsuccessful expeditions 
against the ‘Mad Mullah’ in Somaliland, simply gave up the attempt to 
control the interior until after the First World War, as did the Italians in 
Libya. One or two spectacular victories could have had incalculable results. 
Certainly the Italian catastrophe at Adua in 1896 resulted in Ethiopia being 
left alone for a further 40 years. Short of military victory, the Africans’ only 
hope lay in skilful diplomacy. It is this which makes the career of Moshesh, 
the founder of the Basuto nation, so remarkable. He realised that the 
Europeans’ advantage lay not in their guns or their horses alone, but rather 
in the combination of the two. He set his followers to obtain both by any 
means, bred his own ‘Basuto ponies’, and produced a nation of mounted 
irregulars whom the British compared with the Cossacks. When _ his 
stronghold was besieged by a Burgher Commando, Moshesh sent his 
followers to waste the Boer farmers’ lands behind them. When a large 
British force advanced against him, he managed to check it at the Berea and 
then quickly followed this up with a diplomatic gift of cattle and a request 
for peace which the British commander was glad to accept. He played off 
the Boers against the British, and although he could not stave off alien 
domination entirely, it is largely as a result of his efforts that Lesotho is now 
an independent state. 

In the long run it was not the large, centralised African states which gave 
the European imperialists the most trouble, but the smaller and more 
fragmented societies, for the former’s armies could be smashed in one 
decisive battle, whereas the latter had to be subdued village by village in a 
kind of prolonged guerrilla war. The European advantage lay in the fact that 
their opponents could be defeated in detail. Fortunately for them, this did 
not call for large forces. Indeed, one of the more striking features of the 
First World War in Africa is the relative ease with which most of the 
warring powers were able to maintain the peace across enormous tracts of 
recently-conquered territory — a few companies sufficed to maintain 
security in Nigeria, for instance; even more strikingly, the Portuguese were 
able to suppress a serious revolt in the Barué region of Mocambique in 
1917 without diverting any of the forces then engaged with the Germans. In 
time, however, the very success of this pacification would bring about the 
building of roads and telegraphs, the spread of literacy, and the beginnings 
of an African national consciousness, ensuring that the guerrilla wars waged 
by future liberation movements would be both more widespread and better 


co-ordinated. As long as uprisings were minor and local, the colonial 
gendarmeries were able to cope, but as soon as metropolitan conscripts had 
to be brought in to maintain control, as in 1950s Algeria, the end was in 
sight. 

The imperial wars in Africa were tiny, and even the campaigns of the 
First World War were side-shows by comparison with those waged in 
Europe. However, the vastness of the theatres called for leadership of a very 
high order. We are far enough away in time now to see that the remarkable 
qualities of men like Lugard, Gallieni, and Mousinho do Albuquerque were 
equalled by those of African leaders such as the Mahdi, Menelik, or Samori. 
We can recognise, too, the courage of the African soldiers on both sides, 
together with their tolerance. The wars were fought vigorously, with little 
quarter being asked or given, but they have not left any great legacy of 
bitterness. In the old days, at the end of a tribal battle, the warriors of both 
sides would frequently mingle together to discuss their exploits. In the same 
way, after the fall of the Nigerian city of Sokoto, the defeated chiefs met 
Lugard, and were greatly pleased to be told that they had fought well. It was 
something that could have been said of most African armies. 


THE COLONIAL FORCES 
These were surprisingly varied. They were always led by European 


regular officers, but the units themselves could differ in at least six 
important respects: 


1; Regular, Militia, or Auxiliary. 
Service: 

2. Mustered by Imperial Army, Imperial Navy, Colonial or 
Source: other Government department, or a commercial company. 

3. Role: World-wide combat, colonial defence, or internal 

security. 

4. Arms — European or indigenous. 
& tactics: 

5. Volunteer, conscript, convict, or slave. 


Recruitment: 


6. White nationals, white foreigners, white settlers, black or 
Composition: coloured extra-continentals (e.g., West Indians or Asians), 
blacks from outside the province, blacks from within the 

province, or mixed. 


Undoubtedly, the most prestigious of all were troops from the mother 
country’s own regular line of battle. These were trained and equipped to 
confront other European-style armies, usually in Europe itself. Long-service 
regular armies disappeared after France’s semiprofessional armée de métier 
was defeated by the short-service Prussians in 1871, though Britain 
remained an exception. Metropolitan regulars were usually reserved for 
major expeditions of strategic importance and they were seldom used to 
provide permanent garrisons overseas, even before the advent of 
conscription. Occasionally, however, they were sent against powerful 
African states such as Algiers, Morocco, the Zulus, or the Ashanti. 

Conscription had a significant effect on the value of the metropolitan 
troops as far as overseas expeditions were concerned (it could also affect 
the quality of locally based units, as the changing status of the French 
Zouaves and Chasseurs d’Afrique in relation to the once-lowly Légion 
Etranger was to show). Metropolitan conscripts were sent against powerful 
African states too, but much less successfully than the long-service 
regulars. Conscripts lacked the stamina and powers of resistance of 
regulars, and their use in minor colonial campaigns was attended by other 
disadvantages as well. Losses were more likely to provoke a public outcry, 
and the use of complete units tended to disorganise the rigidly structured 
home armies, as the French expedition to Tunisia in 1881 illustrated. The 
alternative approach of assembling the recruits into ad hoc battalions had 
even more serious effects on morale and esprit de corps, as the Italians 
discovered at Adua. The Portuguese system of designating metropolitan 
units for overseas service in rotation seems to have offered the best 
solution: the troops may still have been conscripts, but their officers had 
enough advance notice to prepare them, both physically and mentally. It 
was, of course, similar to the British foreign service roster, which had 
reached a high degree of sophistication by the end of the 19th century. 

Neither regulars nor conscripts had any say regarding where or when 
they went. That did not apply to the occasional white volunteers who were 


motivated to go and campaign in a colony by considerations of national 
honour. Britain and her white dominions produced many such during the 
South African War. An earlier example was provided by the Portuguese 
Cacgadores da Zambézia of 1869, who volunteered to go out to 
Mocambique after a rebellious magnate had inflicted a series of humiliating 
reverses on the provincial forces. Such units demonstrated a good deal of 
initial enthusiasm, but this did not necessarily last, and their efficiency was 
likely to be lower than the regular line’s (though the tough frontiersmen of 
the Dominion contingents in South Africa were to prove an exception to 
this). 

The problems inherent in the use of metropolitan troops overseas could 
be overcome by raising units for general service there. In the French system 
it was la Marine (the Navy) which was responsible for colonial 
administration and defence, and its Zroupes de Marine provided garrisons 
for the tropical colonies. They remained long-service professionals after the 
rest of the French army went over to a conscript basis in 1872, because men 
who had been ‘salted’ by surviving their first exposure to fever were far 
more useful in the tropics than fresh-faced conscripts. Other countries such 
as Spain recognised the same logic, though none expanded their Marine 
units to anything like the same extent as the French. The British did not 
have to do so because, safe behind the shield of the Royal Navy, they were 
able to turn their whole regular army into a kind of Zroupes de Marine. The 
Germans kept their Marinierkorps to a mere three battalions, but they 
designated these as a colonial reserve, to be deployed in support of the local 
forces in emergencies. 

Marine troops were often supplemented by seamen drawn from the 
warships in a threatened colony’s ports. Such contingents had always 
played an important part in coastal operations — in many cases landing 
parties of bluejackets were the first line of support for beleaguered colonial 
administrations. France, Italy, and Portugal did not have Marine corps as 
such during the period in question, but instead trained some of their sailors 
as infantrymen. Such Fusiliers-Marins (to use the French term) formed part 
of many colonial expeditions. The other countries used their seamen too, 
since they were adaptable and trained in gunnery, and on occasion their 
ships’ guns were manhandled ashore and used to supplement the army’s 
artillery, as happened with the Naval Brigades during the South African 


War of 1899— 1901, and those from the sunken cruiser Konigsberg in 
German East Africa in 1915. 

Over the course of time the role of France’s Marine troops changed, and 
by 1900 their main responsibility was to provide white cadres for the 
indigenous colonial forces. The French recognised this by retitling them 
Troupes Coloniales. The Portuguese followed suit by forming their own 
separate Exército Colonial, while the Germans brought their various 
colonial Schutztruppen (Defence Forces) into a common framework to 
facilitate the cross-posting of their officers and NCOs, the Italians moving 
in the same direction with their Colonial Depot in Naples. Even the British 
took steps to impose regional structures on their East and West African 
forces, though the resulting King’s African Rifles and West African Frontier 
Force remained Colonial Office units and never formed part of a unified 
colonial army along Continental lines. 

Marine troops proper had a world-wide role. However, there were also 
units which were specially raised to garrison specific colonies. Some of 
these also belonged to the Navy (particularly in the French system), but 
others were regular army units, like the Spanish Fijo regiments in Ceuta and 
Melilla, the Portuguese provincial units in Angola and Mocambique, and 
Britain’s West Africa Regiment. Others still were raised by chartered 
companies, for the Imperial governments often entrusted these with the 
administration of colonies. 

The heyday of such company troops was the 18th century. However, they 
enjoyed another with the revival of the chartered company concept in the 
early days of the ‘Scramble for Africa’ in the 1880s. The British, German, 
Italian, and Portuguese governments all entrusted vast territories to 
commercial administration in the hope that this would be both cheap and 
effective, while the enormous Congo basin was handed over to the 
entrepreneurial King Léopold of the Belgians as a kind of personal fief. By 
then it had been agreed between the powers that only bona fide states could 
raise armies, so the later chartered company forces had to be described as 
‘police’, or ‘constabularies’, or (in the Congo’s case) as the Force Publique. 
Such technicalities should not be allowed to obscure the basic fact that they 
were essentially military units. Indeed, the British South Africa Company 
Police in Southern Rhodesia were given colours and the status of a regiment 
in 1904 to mark the Crown’s appreciation of their services. They and other 


chartered company units (including Portugal’s) served side-by-side with 
Imperial ones during the 1914—18 campaign in East Africa. 

Not all the constabularies were raised by commercial companies. Smaller 
colonies like Natal often preferred to have para-military police forces rather 
than specialised military units, and even the latter could have two functions, 
like the pre-1914 South African Mounted Rifles, who were not only the 
Union’s only regular troops but also policed the predominantly black areas. 
The German Polizeitruppe acted as the Defence Force in Togo and 
supplemented the Schutztruppe in Kamerun, while some of the British West 
African constabularies were Colonial Office units, paid less and much more 
lightly equipped than the War Office’s own West Indian garrison troops, and 
a good deal more effective (the slow decline in the West Indian’s reputation 
over the century is one of the most interesting aspects of the story of the 
colonial forces). 

One other type of regular force needs to be mentioned, namely, the 
‘puppet’ army. Although nominally independent, this was actually under the 
control of one of the imperial powers because the government which raised 
it was either a de facto or a de jura protectorate. Such armies were regular 
in character and organised along Western lines. They had their own officers, 
albeit in junior command positions only. The main example was that of 
Egypt after 1882, which had a British Sirdar or commander-in-chief, but 
there were also the armies of Zanzibar, French Morocco after 1912, and the 
Mehalla in Spanish Morocco. 

Regular troops were only one of the kinds of unit employed in the 
colonies. The militia principle was still very much alive during the 18th and 
early 19th centuries, and every trader, clerk, and artisan in the isolated 
outposts along the African coastline was expected to take up arms in the 
event of an attack. In the same way, the Dutch regular garrison in South 
Africa was supported by a Burgher Militia. During the 19th century 
‘mobile’ as opposed to sedentary militias played an important part in 
British, French, Italian, and Portuguese colonial campaigns. Militiamen 
provided a cheap alternative to regulars. They were part-time soldiers, 
imperfectly trained in terms of regular warfare but familiar enough with 
weapons. It must not be thought that they were invariably white — in fact 
they often included mestigos and detribalised indigenes, as well as their 
slaves or retainers. Examples range from the traders in the coastal forts, 
through the Portuguese 2% Linha, to the South African Defence Rifle 


Associations of 1912, which were really a continuation of the old Boer 
Commando principle. 

Volunteers provided another alternative. These were also part-time 
soldiers, with much the same composition as the militias. They were seen as 
an alternative to the Commandos in English-speaking South Africa, though 
the differences between the two kinds of service were often more notional 
than real. In theory, the Volunteers copied the regular army with its ranks 
and uniforms, but in practice many of the country units chose their own 
officers and were just as shabby and variously armed as their Boer 
counterparts. Moreover, social pressures ensured that at least as many 
eligible men served in them. Such volunteers provided much of British 
Southern Africa’s military strength from the 1820s onwards. Their value 
was not lost on the British commanders, who formed ‘Imperial’ volunteer 
units under Imperial officers. However, the concept was a very British one, 
and there are few examples from the other European possessions. German 
settlers tended to be reservists, who were simply recalled and inducted into 
their colony’s Schutztruppe in emergencies, while the pied-noires in Algiers 
(the largest non-Dutch or British white settler community in the continent) 
did their military service in the province’s Zouaves or Chasseurs d’Afrique 
and were then enrolled in their Territorial units. 

Levies provided a third type of unit which could be mobilised in an 
emergency. The term usually indicated a hastily-organised force raised from 
a non-white group, such as the coloured community, immigrant Malays, and 
the detribalised Fingoes in South Africa. Their recruitment often involved a 
degree of compulsion, and although they used at least a proportion of 
modern weapons, their training and motivation tended to be poor. 

Auxiliaries provided yet another source of manpower. The term usually 
indicated a force of indigenes using their own weapons and tactics or else 
outmoded guns supplied by the Imperial government. The part they played 
has seldom been fully appreciated. They provided the scouts and the 
foraging parties, filled out the battle line, and carried out the pursuit of the 
fleeing enemy. The British had their irregulars, the French their goumiers, 
the Germans their ruga-ruga, the Italians their bande, and the Portuguese 
their guerra preta. Their organisation varied according to country and to 
period, but they can be divided into two broad types. ‘Irregulars’ were 
bands raised and directed by colonial officers. They were normally 
volunteers enrolled for a limited period and given a small stipend in return 


for their services, like the Bashi Bazouks in the Sudan. Sometimes they 
were raised on semi-regular lines and equipped with a proportion of modern 
arms, like the Irregular Regiments of Wolseley’s Ashanti campaign. On the 
other hand, ‘allies’ were tribal bands operating under their own chiefs, 
using their own arms and tactics, and rewarded by loot and the chance to 
revenge themselves against traditional foes. Thus, Swazi armies helped both 
the Boers and the British against other Bantu tribes, and the Zulus asked the 
British to let them ‘wash their spears’ during the 1851 Frontier War. The 
British refused on this occasion, but it was not always easy to stop friendly 
tribes from paying off old scores against ancestral enemies, as the 
Portuguese found during their Gazaland expedition of 1897, when they 
reported that some 3,000 irregulars ‘could not be prevented’ from joining 
their forces. Chiefs who helped the European invaders in this way were not 
traitors since there was no concept of African nationalism as such, but the 
ability to exploit local animosities was undoubtedly an important factor in 
the European conquest. 

The manpower used in all colonial forces was remarkably heterogeneous. 
Initially, the colonial powers tried to use their own countrymen. However, 
regular line troops were seldom used to provide permanent garrisons. The 
French tried a variety of experiments before they evolved a separate, long- 
service colonial army with alternating home and overseas postings like that 
of the British regular army. The 18th-century answer had been to create a 
special garrison unit for each territory, like Portugal’s Regimento do 
Mocambique. However, such corps found it difficult to attract recruits, for 
only those who were very desperate indeed would willingly sign on to serve 
in the squalid, fever-ridden African settlements. Chartered company units 
seem to have had an advantage here, because the high death rate meant that 
there was at least the possibility of promotion. Royal units, with their more 
rigid hierarchies, could offer no such incentive. Inevitably, they became 
penal corps, recruited from the civil or military jails. The Portuguese term 
degredados speaks for itself — their forces came to be composed almost 
exclusively of such transported criminals, and one mid-19th-century 
Portuguese commander described his men as ‘robbers and assassins, 
cowards, non-volunteers and the incorrigibly insubordinate’. The character 
of Britain’s Royal African Corps was such that when its Sierra Leone 
companies were disbanded in 1819, 65 of the men were considered too 
dangerous to be let loose, while those who were sent to South Africa 


behaved so badly that (as the governor said) the colonists feared them more 
than the Xhosa. This tradition was continued by the French, who sent 
convicted criminals to do their military service in the Bataillons d’Afrique 
in North Africa. 

The French also continued another 18th-century practice, that of using 
foreign mercenaries, and the famous Légion Etranger or Foreign Legion 
came to be one of the mainstays of the Armée d’Afrique. The British 
continued the tradition too, settling many men of a German Legion (raised 
for the Crimean War) in South Africa in 1856, while the Congo Free State’s 
Force Publique recruited non-Belgians such as Scandinavians, Swiss, and 
Italians as officers. 

However, there were never enough Europeans to go round, and other 
sources of manpower had to be found. Napoleon himself raised Janissary, 
Mameluke, and Coptic units in Egypt, and even bought Negro slaves from 
Darfur. In Algeria the French enlisted Turks as auxiliaries. West Indian 
troops furnished the regular garrisons in British West Africa for most of the 
19th century. Italy’s Benadir Company in Somalia recruited Arab 
mercenaries from Muscat and Hadramaut. The British used Indian 
regiments (mainly from the Bombay army) in Egypt, Ethiopia, and East and 
West Africa, and the Portuguese (who also had an old-established Indian 
Army) employed Indian cipais in Mocgambique. The British took over the 
Egyptian Sudanese cut off by the Mahdists in Equatoria and embodied them 
in their Uganda Rifles. The Germans recruited Sudanese too, along with 
Ethiopians, Somalis, some ‘Zulus’, and even a number of Bukaleute from 
New Guinea. The Congo Free State recruited black mercenaries as well as 
white ones, mostly Zanzibaris and West Africans from the British colonies. 

The imperial powers also made use of their command of the sea to 
transfer black units from one African colony to another. The Portuguese 
used Cabo Verdeans in Guinée, Angolans in Mocambique, and 
Mogambiqueans in Angola. The British did it too, switching troops from 
one West African settlement to another throughout the 19th century, and 
then employed the Nyasalanders of the Central African Regiment as a kind 
of Imperial reserve when the British regular army was tied up in South 
Africa, sending them to Somaliland, the Gold Coast, and the Gambia. The 
French used Tirailleurs and Spahis Algériens in Sénégal and West Africa 
generally, Sénégalais in Equatorial Africa and Madagascar, and coloured 
troops from all their African possessions in Europe itself. The Italians used 


Eritreans in both Somalia and Libya, and the Germans had a Kamerun 
company in South-West Africa in 1914. 

Inevitably, the colonial powers also began to use local black manpower 
locally. The trading companies on the West African coast were the first to 
do this, for the death-rate among Europeans in the coastal settlements was 
so high that their numbers simply could not be maintained, and the 
companies had to turn to the partly assimilated populations of the 
surrounding shanty towns. In principle, the garrisons remained white and 
the local blacks were simply integrated into the ranks and not organised into 
their own separate units, though it is difficult to establish just how many 
there were since they were frequently enrolled under European names. The 
early militias were often racially mixed too, and it is recorded that white 
members of the Sierra Leone Militia served under black Nova Scotians with 
more extensive military experience. Nevertheless, feelings against using 
units composed of unassimilated Africans in their own territories was 
strong. The French, for instance, employed black companies recruited from 
Sénégal in Guiana and the Antilles, but refused for a long time to let them 
be used in Sénégal itself. This is curious, for the European powers had been 
employing sepoy regiments successfully in India since the early 18th 
century, and it is hard to see why something like a hundred years elapsed 
before they began to raise comparable African units. 

The first segregated regular unit seems to have been the Hottentots Corps 
raised at the Cape by the Dutch and then retained by the British as the Cape 
Corps, later the Cape Mounted Rifles. The next were the Algerian Spahis 
and Tirailleurs of the Armée d’Afrique in the early 1830s, although it was 
not until 1855 that these were expanded beyond battalion size. In West 
Africa the development of indigenous units began in 1857 with the creation 
of the Tirailleurs Sénégalais, followed by the Lagos Hausas, the ancestor of 
most of the British West African constabulary units. Italy was quick to raise 
indigene units in Eritrea, but the Portuguese did not form companhias 
indigenas until 1895, and the Spaniards did not follow suit until 1901. 

At first these black units were regarded as auxiliaries who required a 
stiffening of European troops, but as the century wore on it was recognised 
that they needed no support. In fact, they played an essential role in the 
conquest of tropical Africa. As one French writer was later to put it, 
‘without the tirailleurs, we would not have the African Empire’. Because 
they were employed only against tribal opponents many whites were slow 


to appreciate their real worth as soldiers, but the white South African troops 
who arrived in East Africa in 1915 to fight Von Lettow-Vorbeck’s 
Schutztruppe soon learned better. They were not accustomed to the idea of 
trained black soldiers, for the trend in Southern Africa had been in the 
opposite direction, and the second half of the 19th century had seen the 
phasing out of the various Hottentot, Bantu, and even Malay levies which 
had played important parts in earlier wars. The strong South African 
prejudice against arming blacks was shared by both British and Afrikaner 
sections of the community and extended beyond the borders to the settlers 
in German South-West Africa, where the Schutztruppe was an all-white 
force, and to those in Rhodesia, so that the southern third of Africa 
presented a marked contrast to the rest of the continent. Even so, the First 
World War saw the raising of the coloured Cape Corps and the black 
Rhodesian African Rifles, though neither unit was allowed to survive the 
subsequent peace. 

Many of the early black soldiers were originally slaves. In fact, most of 
the early West Indian recruits were obtained by buying them in market 
places. The growth of the anti-slavery movement led to the process being 
changed to ‘ransoming’, though it is doubtful whether many of the 
supposed beneficiaries appreciated the distinction. The French called them 
engages a temps. Their system meant that suitable individuals were bought 
out of slavery on condition that they served for a specified period, usually 
14 years. The British enlisted captives freed by their anti-slavery patrols in 
much the same way. Such practices were necessary because throughout the 
century it proved surprisingly difficult to recruit free blacks, and many of 
those who did enlist were runaway slaves from inland states. Regular 
recruitment only became possible after these states had been brought under 
control and the chiefs were left with no option but to assist the recruiting 
parties. 
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European possessions in 1914. This does not distinguish between 
colonies and protectorates: in practice there was little difference. Not all 
the territories claimed had been fully pacified (for example, the Rif and 
Atlas mountains in Morocco, and the interior of Libya), but over most of the 
continent European rule was undisputed. Ethiopia and Liberia were the 
only territories which were wholly independent, and even the latter was 
ruled by a Westernised oligarchy, descended from liberated black slaves 
from America. 


ORGANISATION 


The organisation of colonial armies followed standard European lines, 
but the scale was smaller, so that a company might be compared to a 
Continental battalion, a battalion to a regiment, and a regiment to a brigade 
or even a division. The largest force deployed in Africa prior to 1914 was 
that sent by the British against the two Afrikaner republics in 1899, which 
amounted to eight divisions plus additional units, the whole amounting to 
nearly half of the army’s regular battalions. As a proportion, however, even 
this was exceeded by the Spanish expedition to Morocco in 1859, which 
involved some two-thirds of the peninsular army’s infantry. Such 
exceptional deployments were only possible because the theatres in 
question did not lie within tropical Africa proper. Even so, losses from 
disease were high in both cases, and most expeditionary forces were much 
smaller. 

The basic unit in all colonial armies was the company. Originally this had 
a nominal strength of about a hundred men, but its establishment rose 
steadily during the 19th century. By the 1880s virtually every European 
army used a large company of some 200 or so men. The British alone 
retained the smaller unit. They changed to the Continental system in 1913, 
but the smaller company remained the norm in British colonial corps until 
the middle of the First World War — indeed, an Indian battalion organised 
on the new basis was actually broken down into the older pattern when it 
arrived in the Cameroon in 1915. These differences need to be borne in 
mind: until c.1916 a German feldkompanien or a Belgian ‘active company’ 
was larger than its British equivalent. 

In Continental European armies, companies were sub-units of battalions, 
which in turn were sub-units of regiments. However, this was not always 
the case in the African colonies. The Portuguese regimentos which 
garrisoned Angola and Mo¢ambique throughout the 18th century did not 
have a battalion structure (although the home army did), and when 
battalions were introduced in Portuguese Africa during the 19th century the 
term ‘regiment’ was abandoned. The French Infanterie de Marine 
regiments of the mid-19th century were essentially assemblages of 20 or 
more companies which were divided between home ports and a number of 
colonies. The Germans and the Belgians never formed any permanent unit 
larger than a company overseas, although both occasionally used battalion- 
sized groupings as field units, while the Italian colonial battalions were 
brigaded rather than regimented. 


The battalions themselves could vary in size. The Portuguese decrees 
which set them up were careful to tailor them to the specific needs of 
individual colonies, and the same was true on occasion with the British (the 
West African Regiment in Sierra Leone was given 12 companies instead of 
the eight usual in British service at the time). The French Bataillon de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais of 1857 had four instead of the usual six, but this 
number had been increased to an equally untypical eight by 1867. Only the 
Italians seem to have been consistent in their use of standard, four-company 
battalion structures for their colonial troops. 

Nor were the basic units always restricted to one arm. The small size of 
most colonial forces meant that they had to combine two or even three arms 
within one unit. Artillery-infantry combinations were not uncommon, 
though infantry-cavalry ones were rarer. Artillery was always useful, 
whether in desert, mountain, or thick forest, but cavalry was restricted to 
regions which were free of the dreaded tsetse fly. In effect this limited 
cavalrymen to northern and southern Africa, which in turn meant that the 
task of reconnaissance and pursuit elsewhere had to be entrusted to fleet- 
footed auxiliaries. 

Southern Africa was where the mounted troops really came into their 
own. However, they were rarely employed as a shock arm. It was the Boers 
who first realised how effective the combination of mobility and firepower 
could be in the vastness of the veld, especially against adversaries who 
relied on edged weapons, and throughout South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
German Stdwestafrika, and Southern Angola and Mocambique, mounted 
infantrymen continued to reign supreme. Their most successful indigenous 
opponents were those who, like the Basuto or Namibian Hottentots, horsed 
themselves and adopted the same weapons and tactics. Cavalry were never 
as important in the European armies which fought in North Africa because 
desert and mountain restricted their use, and although France’s Chasseurs 
d’Afrique and Spahis upheld the traditions of the arm there, many of the 
European victories actually saw infantry and artillery defeating indigenous 
horsemen. 


ARMS 


The colonial forces owed much of their success to superior weaponry. 
One of the underlying themes is the way in which the latest technology was 
often deployed in Africa for what were in effect field trials. The British sent 
500 Minié rifles out to South Africa in 1852 and issued them to the best 
marksmen: their success paved the way for the introduction of the new arm 
in 1854. The French deployed some of the new rifled cannon in Algeria 
after 1856: again, their success convinced the sceptics. The Spaniards 
rushed the new Mauser rifle across to Morocco in 1893 and issued it to their 
sharpshooters in what was almost an action replay of the British Minié 
experience in South Africa: yet again, the weapon’s success ensured its 
rapid adoption. In the same way, the French used the Dahomey campaign of 
1892 to evaluate the lethality of their new Lebels. 


Tribesmen emerging from forest to meet an expedition. Visibility in the 
genuinely Equatorial forest was poor, and encounters such as this were 
nerve-racking. Single-shot rifles could not produce the volume of fire 
needed to keep numbers like this at bay once they got to close quarters: not 
surprisingly, therefore, tropical Africa was one of the main proving grounds 
for the repeating weapons of the later 19th century. 


Nevertheless, colonial forces tended to lag behind the home armies. This 
was particularly true of the indigenous units, which were restricted to 


obsolete rifles for the greater part of the period under review. Indeed, the 
askaris of the East African Schutztruppe continued to carry the old black 
powder Jdgerbiische throughout the First World War. Many experienced 
officers believed that issuing magazine arms to indigenous soldiers would 
simply encourage them to blaze all their cartridges away, an important 
consideration when ammunition had to be head-loaded through the bush. 
What often happened was that the whites (including the officers and NCOs 
of colonial units) carried the newer weapons while the black rank and file 
retained their older weapons, as in the Force Publique, where the whites 
had Mausers and the blacks the older Albini. 

One type of weapon with which the colonial forces were usually well 
equipped was the machine-gun, so much so that Hilaire Belloc was able to 
write: 


Whatever happens, we have got The Maxim gun, and they have not 


This is a fair summing up of colonial campaigns, except that he should, 
perhaps, have substituted Gatling, Gardner, Nordenfelt, and Hotchkiss for 
Maxim, for these hand-cranked weapons played an important part during 
the 1870s, 1880s, and early 1890s. Once again, the colonies acted as a 
proving ground for these new weapons. There were several reasons why 
this was so. Firstly and most obviously, their value against a closely-packed 
mass of tribesmen trying to get to close quarters was clear, not least to the 
eminently practical men who commanded the colonial forces. Then again, 
those forces were relatively small, so that only a few of the new weapons 
were needed (equipping the mass European armies of the later 19th century 
was a much more expensive proposition). Finally, they were often closely 
linked with their country’s Navies, and at this period the latter were 
particularly interested in automatic weapons which could help their capital 
ships to fight off the new torpedo boats (in fact, the Nordenfelts used by the 
Portuguese in Mocambique in 1894 were actually borrowed from the 
Navy). Significantly, the German Navy adopted the Maxim at least five 
years before the Army did. Equally significantly, it was the Royal Marines 
who provided many of the machine-gun crews which served with the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces in the Sudan. 

Artillery played an important role long before the machine-gun arrived. It 
was artillery which fought off the occasional attacks on the coastal trading 


forts, and artillery which stopped the Xhosa at Grahamstown in 1819 (the 
British commander there posted his men along a stream at the bottom of a 
valley so that his higher placed guns could fire over their heads). The 
standard Portuguese guadrado (square) had guns at each corner and 
machine-guns in the centre of each face: this allowed the guns to enfilade 
the attackers. Apart from those in the forts, which had to be capable of 
dealing with European ships, the guns were almost always light field pieces. 
During the first half of the 19th century much use was also made of rockets, 
which were even lighter. During the second half, they were replaced by 
mountain-guns, which were designed to be broken down into portable 
loads. These small but potent pieces fired shells, which could batter down 
stockades and blow breaches in town walls usually made of dried mud. 
They also fired shrapnel and case shot, both of which were deadly against 
attackers caught in the open. 

However, the European victories were not due solely to the possession of 
superior firearms. It is true that the colonial forces almost always had better 
weapons, but they were also properly trained in their use and had a far 
wider range of tactics to choose from than any tribal army. They could form 
squares impenetrable to horse and spearman alike, but they were also able 
to use columns or extended order effectively, mount bold night attacks, or 
storm defended positions at the point of the bayonet, an underrated weapon 
which in the hands of a trained man was at least the equal of the assegai. 
Even in unarmed combat the white soldiers, well nourished and experienced 
in the rough and tumble of barrack life, were a match for most tribesmen, 
and their black comrades were equally proficient. Above all, they were 
disciplined. The exploits of the wandering groups of Ngoni during the 
Mfecane had shown that determined and cohesive bands enjoying no more 
than a slight superiority in terms of weapons and tactics could go where 
they pleased and smash anyone who stood in their way. The colonial forces, 
small though they might be, were even more formidable. 


DRESS 
The uniforms worn by white colonial forces followed European lines, 


but nobody who has tried to wear European-weight clothing in the tropics 
can possibly believe that this was normal garb. Inevitably, there were local 


modifications from the very beginning. We know that the troops who 
garrisoned Brandenburg’s trading forts in the 1680s were issued with 
lightweight linen coats, and that the French troops in Sénégal in the 18th 
century were given cotton or linen fatigue smocks. The 19th century saw 
similar adjustments, such as the use of brim (white cotton cloth) by the 
Portuguese, the loose Canadian homespun worn by Wolseley’s Ashanti 
expedition, and the flannel used by the French Marine troops and others. 
Nineteenth-century adventurers also had a great belief in the efficacy of the 
flannel sash, and these were common. Even so, tropical uniforms for whites 
almost always retained the uncomfortably tight military collar, and only 
occasionally can one find evidence that these were loosened in practice. 

The biggest single influence on the uniforms of indigenous troops was 
the tenue orientale worn by civilians and soldiers alike throughout Muslim 
North Africa and the Middle East for most of the 19th century. It was 
adopted by the French Zouaves, who came to world attention during the 
Crimean War, and the style became fashionable during the subsequent 
decade. It declined just as quickly in Europe and North America, but by 
then the French had adopted it for their new Tirailleurs Sénégalais and the 
British (prompted, it is said, by Queen Victoria, who had been impressed by 
the picturesque dress of the French Imperial Zouaves) followed suit for their 
West Indian troops. As these provided the regular garrison for the British 
West African possessions the style was adopted by all the local 
constabulary forces, who passed it on to the West African Frontier Force. 
The Portuguese, the Congo Free State, and even the Germans in Togo and 
Kamerun also adopted it, so that it came to dominate both North and West 
African uniforms, though it failed to penetrate East Africa to the same 
extent (except for the fez), and hardly touched southern Africa at all. 

The other great influence was India. Khaki drill came from there, as did 
puttees, the tropical helmet worn by whites, and the collarless kurta or 
smock-blouse, which became the standard dress for British askaris in East 
and Central Africa. It was also India which produced the bleu mécanicien 
cloth which the French tried to standardise on at the end of the 19th century. 

Europe, the Muslim Middle East, and India were thus the main 
inspirations for uniforms worn in Africa, while the straw hats worn in 
Central and Southern America were also introduced, by both the French and 
the Spaniards. Indigenous African dress contributed little apart from the 
specialised garments worn by the Saharan nomads, which were adopted by 


camel units, and the reluctance of black African recruits to wear boots, 
which in many cases had still not been overcome by 1918. 


NOTE ON TERMINOLOGY 


A study of this kind necessarily touches on the delicate subject of race, 
since the colonial armies were made up of recruits from different ethnic 
groups. The terms ‘European’ and ‘African’ are not precise enough, since 
there were (and are) significant African populations of European, Middle 
Eastern, or Asiatic descent, together with groups like the 19th-century West 
African Creoles who were European in culture but African in terms of their 
physical features. The 19th-century imperialists not only used terms such as 
‘white’, ‘brown’, and ‘black’ freely but were quite unapologetic in ranking 
them in that order of superiority. These attitudes still cast a long shadow 
and, regrettably, ‘black’ can have derogatory connotations for some whites. 
However, there are times when it cannot be avoided, and in such cases I 
have used it solely as a means of referring to persons with Negroid physical 
features as distinct from those with white or brown skins. No racist slur is 
intended. 

It is important to remember that ‘black’ does not necessarily mean 
‘African’, as the East Africans found in 1916 when a battalion of English- 
speaking West Indians arrived wearing the same uniforms as British 
soldiers (the locals were so puzzled by this that they called them ‘black 
Europeans’). There is a need for a term to indicate someone who is native to 
a region as opposed to another — be he European, Indian, or West Indian 
— from outside (as in the Congo Free State, where Zanzibari and West 
African mercenaries formed the original core of the Force Publique). The 
word ‘native’ itself now has something of the same derogatory connotations 
as ‘black’, and I have preferred not to employ it unless it actually formed 
part of the title of a unit. The French, Italians, and Portuguese all employ a 
version of the word ‘indigene’: to the English eye this is less pejorative than 
‘native’ and I have used it in preference. 

Nor must it be forgotten that every colony soon acquired a significant 
mixed race population. Colonial society was very conscious of such 
graduations of colour and tried to organise itself so that the pure-bred, 
metropolitan whites remained on top, but it could not afford to ignore the 


energies and abilities of the ambitious mesticos. In military terms, they were 
often the core of the militia, which was a great deal more important to the 
colony’s defence than is often realised nowadays. In the same way, 
‘coloured’ soldiers played a bigger part in South Africa’s military history 
than the later apartheid regime was prepared to admit. Once again, the use 
of such terms 1s purely descriptive and in no way derogatory. 

Unit titles are given in their original format as far as possible, and I have 
tried to use each country’s own abbreviations for terms such as ‘regiment’, 
‘battalion’, and ‘company’. There are two reasons for this. The first is that 
military nomenclature is remarkably similar throughout all the Western 
European languages, and variations on terms such as ‘regiment’ or 
‘infantry’ or their abbreviations should present no difficulties to the reader. I 
have only provided translations where this seemed essential for clarity. 

The second reason is that the significance of such terms could vary from 
country to country and from era to era. In most 19th-century European 
armies, for instance, an infantry ‘regiment’ was a tactical unit, usually of 
two or three battalions. In the British Army it was no more than a parent 
organisation for one or more battalions which almost always served 
separately. Using the correct form of the term helps to remind the reader of 
these differences of interpretation. Perhaps the most important of these 
concerns the French term Troupes de Marine. I have seen this translated 
into English either as ‘Marines’ or as ‘Navy Troops’, but neither really 
catches the real meaning, which moved closer and closer to Troupes 
Coloniale until the latter title was actually adopted in 1900. 

Although I have tried to give unit titles in full, this has not always been 
possible. In the Latin languages these generally include words like the 
French ‘de Ja’, and I have omitted these in Order of Battle summaries to 
save space. Hopefully, the meaning will be clear and readers will be able to 
expand my shortened version if they wish. 

Those not familiar with Latin languages should note that a numeral’s 
gender conforms to that of the noun it accompanies. The Italians write /¢ 
Divisione because divisione is feminine, but 2° Reggimento because 
reggimento is masculine. The Spaniards and Portuguese do the same. Both 
forms will be found in the text depending on the context. The plurals of the 
nouns themselves vary from language to language, but these should not 
present any real difficulty. 


Readers who are familiar with some of these languages will note that I 
have not been consistent in my use of capitalisation. German is well-known 
for capitalising every noun, but the Latin languages traditionally do so only 
for proper names, as in 2° régiment de chasseurs d’Afrique (French) or 
batalhdo de cacadores da Africa (Portuguese). However, this usage seems 
to be changing, and I have followed what seems to be the modern trend and 
employed capitals in all unit titles. I apologise to those purists whom this 
may offend. 

A final issue is that many armies used Roman and Arabic numbers 
alternately according to the level of the unit or formation. Thus, an Italian X 
Corps might contain the 3% Divisione, which controlled the XXI Brigata, 
which in turn included the 52° Regimento and its I, II, and III Battaglioni. 
However, Roman numerals have tended to fall into disuse and (in their 
higher ranges anyway) are not particularly easy to convert into the more 
familiar Arabic ones, so I have followed the example of recent writers and 
changed them into the latter when they refer to independent units. Readers 
should remember, though, that a designation rendered as 2° Battaglione 
would have been written as II Battaglione throughout the period in 
question. I have retained the convention for sub-units like battalions, 
squadrons, and batteries (e.g., I/2© Regimento) because the numbers 
involved seldom exceed III, and it is helpful to be able to distinguish the 
different levels. 

As far as place names are concerned, I have been as inconsistent as most 
writers grappling with this notoriously thorny problem. In general I have 
used the forms most likely to be familiar to the English-speaking reader. 
However, I have retained the originals wherever this is helpful (as in 
distinguishing Portuguese “‘Guiné’ from its neighbour, French ‘Guinée’) or 
does not offend the eye too much (such as ‘Mocambique’ rather than 
Mozambique). Moreover, the original European-language spellings can 
appear in unit titles (the Italian for Libya, for example, is ‘Libia’, and the 
Spanish for Morocco is ‘Marruecos’), which are proper names and best left 
unchanged. Some spellings have varied over the years (‘Loanda’ becoming 
Luanda to cite but one example), but this does not usually present a 
problem over the period in question. What may well do, however, is the fact 
that many names bestowed during the colonial era have been changed since 
independence (‘Salisbury’, for instance, is now Harare, and ‘Léopoldville’ 
has become Kinshasa), and readers should be alert to the possibility that a 


European-sounding place-name may well have reverted to its original, 
indigenous one. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE AND BELGIAN 
CONGO 


Léopold H, the Congo’s first ruler, was also the King of the Belgians, 
but his ‘Congo Free State’ was a personal fief rather than a colony, and 
something of this private enterprise quality can be seen in the title given to 
its armed force. ‘Force Publique’ carefully avoided the words ‘army’, 
‘gendarmerie’, or ‘police’, even though the Force undertook the duties of all 
three throughout most of its existence. It was reflected, too, in the Force’s 
uniforms, which were initially markedly civilian in style (indeed, the first 
pattern was identical to that worn by the Congo’s civilian administrators). 
However, its organisation, equipment, uniforms, and insignia also showed 
Belgian influence from the beginning, and this became even more 
pronounced after the territory became a Belgian colony in 1908. 

The Free State’s peculiar constitutional status meant that its 
administration was not able to call on the services of Belgian metropolitan 
troops, and so had to rely on mercenaries, both white and black. The former 
came from almost every country in Europe, the latter mainly from English- 
speaking West Africa. Later they were replaced by Congolese conscripts, 
but much of the old mercenary ethos remained. The Free State’s revenues 
were usually insufficient for its needs, and the Force Publique remained 
chronically under-officered, which helps to explain its reputation for 
brutality. Nevertheless, it was firmly in control of the Congo by the time 
that territory became a Belgian colony. Because of this, Belgium never 
needed to form any white ‘colonial’ units, and no metropolitan units were 
stationed in the Congo until 1953. 


A Congo Free State expedition attacked from the shore by tribesmen in 
the mid-1880s, from Camille Coquilhat’s Sur de Haut Congo (/&88). 


In addition to its internal security role, the Force Publique was involved 
in a number of external campaigns, many of them little known to non- 
Belgians, even though they were often conducted as a result of British or 
French requests for help. Its askaris fought the Mahdists in the Southern 
Sudan, and then performed creditably against the German Schutztruppe in 
both Cameroun and German East Africa. In fact, the Portuguese rated them 
as superior to Britain’s King’s African Rifles, though this may have been 
due to the fact that by the time they encountered them in 1917 they were 
picked troops with a good deal of campaigning experience behind them, 
whereas the King’s African Rifles were still being expanded and contained 
many recent recruits. 


THE INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN ASSOCIATION 1876-— 
84 


The Free State’s origins lay in the International African Association, 
which was founded by King Léopold II to set up scientific and commercial 
stations across Central Africa. Its agents recruited Zanzibari and Somali 
mercenaries to escort their expeditions. The Association’s first expedition 


left Belgium for the Congo in 1877 (in which year the Association adopted 
a blue flag bearing a gold, five-pointed star in its centre), and was followed 
by others, including Stanley’s. Between 1879 and 1881 a chain of posts was 
founded along the Congo river between the estuary and the Stanley Falls. 
The early mercenaries were joined from 1881 onwards by Hausas and other 
recruits from Liberia and the British colonies in West Africa (since the 
usual language of command was French, ex-tirailleurs would have been 
preferable, but the French refused to allow the Association to recruit them). 
Arms and equipment for the mercenaries consisted of a rifle (usually a 
Snider, though some detachments were armed with Winchesters) and a 
black leather waist belt and cartridge pouch, sabre-bayonet, and curved 
dagger. Twelve Krupp 7.5 cm breech-loading rifled mountain-guns were 
acquired in 1883, and these were distributed among the different camps. 


Dress 


The Association’s first black mercenaries wore a variety of costumes. 
The Zanzibaris wore long gowns, or loose shirts with calf-length kilts or 
baggy trousers, all in white or striped cotton material, occasionally with a 
decorative sleeveless waistcoat, together with fezzes or loose turbans and 
bare feet (Figures 1, 2 and 5). By 1881 they had begun to receive some blue 
jerseys and breeches. The Hausas had outfits based on the uniforms of the 
British West African constabularies of the period, though these did not 
include the zouave jacket and were restricted to collarless, fly-fronted blue 
tunics and calf-length breeches, with low red fezzes, the latter sometimes 
with white turbans wound round them (Figure 6). This constabulary-style 
uniform was replaced in 1883 by a dark blue smock blouse and calf-length 
baggy breeches worn with a red fez. 

At this period there was no regular uniform for white officers, and a 
variety of individual costumes were worn, the most common being a white 
tropical helmet, shirt, and breeches, with field boots (Figure 3). 


THE CONGO FREE STATE 1884-1908 


The Congo Free State was founded in 1884-85, and its Force Publique 
was officially formed in 1886 by a Captain Roget. This force acted both as 
an army responsible for the defence of the Free State against external 


enemies such as the Mahdists from the Sudan, and as a gendarmerie 
responsible for internal security. Its officers were all whites, apart from a 
handful of Hausa ‘officers’ at the very beginning. The exact status of the 
latter is not clear, but they were probably equivalent to adjutants or warrant 
officers. Most of the whites were Belgians, but many other nationalities 
were represented too, notably Scandinavians, Swiss, and Italians. There 
were a number of white NCOs, almost all of whom were Belgians. The 
white establishment was usually low as a result of the Free State’s chronic 
financial difficulties, and the under-officered Force Publique rapidly 
acquired a reputation for harsh discipline and a corresponding harshness 
towards the civilian population. 

To begin with the force still depended largely on Zanzibari and West 
African mercenaries. An experiment with 300 ‘Zoulous’ in 1886 proved to 
be a failure, these — rather oddly — being categorised as ‘too pacific’. 
Some Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Somalis were recruited between 1890 and 
1893, but the West African Volontaires de la Cote provided by far the 
greatest number. However, the non-Congolese askaris began to be replaced 
from 1885 onwards by recruits from the Congo itself, both as volunteers 
and conscripts. 

The Congo Free State retained the flag of the International African 
Association. However, since Léopold was the Head of State its coat of arms 
included the Belgian crown and gold rampant lion, which the Free State 
also used as symbols. 

The Force Publique was involved in a series of major campaigns apart 
from the normal expeditions of colonial pacification. The first of these was 
the Arab campaign of 1892-95, which was fought against Arab slave- 
trading interests in the Eastern Congo. The Force Publique was still 
relatively weak at the start of this conflict and was aided by contingents of 
tribal auxiliaries. It also had the assistance of the Belgian Antislavery 
League, who raised several hundred askaris under white volunteer officers 
in the service of the White Fathers. 

The Mahdist campaigns of 1893-94 and 1896-98 were fought against 
Mahdist forces which invaded Free State territory from the north-east after 
defeating Congolese troops who had advanced into Equatoria in an attempt 
to push the Congo’s territories to the Nile. The Free State authorities tried to 
enlist the services of some of the Egyptian garrison who remained in 
Equatoria after having been cut off, but the Mahdists defeated these. The 


British then requested Free State aid with the promise that it would be 
allowed to occupy the Lado Enclave, a strip of land giving it access to the 
Nile. The Force Publique organised an expedition, defeated the Mahdists at 
Redaf in 1898, and occupied the Enclave with a garrison of three companies 
(these were designated /°, 2°, and 3° de 1’Enclave). The British then 
renounced the agreement, and there were a number of confrontations with 
Anglo-Egyptian forces (though no actual fighting) and a virtual British 
blockade before a Convention in 1906 agreed that the Enclave should be 
surrendered on Léopold’s death, which occurred in late 1909. 

There were a number of mutinies, including one at Lualuabourg in 1895, 
but the most serious was the Batetela Revolt of 1897-1901. This provided 
the Force Publique with one of its hardest tests when a significant number 
of trained askaris mutinied on their way to fight the Mahdists. At one point 
they tried to join up with other mutineers in British Uganda and they were 
brought under control only with the greatest difficulty. Further outbreaks 
continued until 1905, one leading to a clash with Portuguese forces near the 
Angolan border in 1902. 


Organisation 


Regulations for the organisation of the Force Publique were drawn up 
in 1888. The basic unit was to be the compagnie active (active or field 
company), consisting of one white captain or lieutenant, a sub-lieutenant, a 
sergeant major and a sergeant, two black sergeants, six black corporals and 
100-150 askaris (200-250 in the case of a company with detached 
sections). Each company was divided into two peletons of two sections 
each. Later the peleton was standardised at 50 men. A field column was to 
be made up of one or more companies plus porters, supplemented by 
‘bands’ of black auxiliaries. There were no cavalry units at all, but the 
Force Publique was relatively strong in artillery, many companies having 
sections with light artillery pieces. 

The original two companies of 1887 had been expanded to eight by 1888, 
consisting of the /° at Boma, 2° and 3° at Léopoldville and Kasai, 4° and 5° 
in Lualaba, 6° at Bangala, and 7° and 8° at Ulele. Further companies 
continued to be formed, and the total number was officially raised to 16 in 
1893. The original companies bore numbers, but this practice was 
abandoned in 1897 and they were thenceforth known by the names of the 


areas within which they were stationed (there were one each in Bas-Congo, 
Cataractes, Moyen-Congo, Ubangi, Equateur, Bangala, Mongala, Kwangu, 
Lac Léopold H, Lualaba, Kasai, and Aruwimi, and four in the Ulele region). 
After 1897 a further five companies were raised in the east (they were based 
at Stanleyville, Ponthierville, Albertville, Nyamgwe, and in the Haut-Ituri), 
and three more in the Lado Enclave, giving a total of 24. To these garrison 
companies must be added the personnel in various training camps, whose 
number varied according to the needs of the moment. Their total rose to 
seven in 1896-97, then fell again to three in 1904-8. At their peak they 
accounted for some 2,000 of the Force Publique’s numbers, which rose 
from some 10,000 in 1894 to 16,895 in 1904. 

In practice, many of the askaris were incorporated into temporary or 
marche units which were used to form independent expeditions and mobile 
columns. These reached a peak in 1890-92, and another in 1898-1905. The 
number of askaris employed in this way varied between 300 and 1,605 (the 
latter in 1898). Thus the Colonne Porthier of 1893 was divided into two 
companies which were numbered /* and 2° and were clearly distinct from 
the permanent companies which bore those numbers up to 1897. Some of 
the larger expeditions mounted later were organised into battalions: the 
Colonne Dhanis which mutinied in 1897 had three such, numbered /°’, 2°, 
and 3°. Again, these were temporary units. Regulations issued in 1897 
standardised the composition of such battalions as four companies of 150 
askaris each. 

In 1890 a field artillery battery was formed with four of the Krupp 7.5 cm 
guns. In the following year a dispute with Portugal over the lower Congo 
river led to the decision to construct a fort at Boma. Its completion took 
until 1904, though the structure was sufficiently advanced by 1897 to allow 
the formation of a Compagnie de Artillerie et de Génie to be based there. 
When finished the fort was armed with eight 16 cm guns, which were 
among the largest mounted anywhere in Africa. 


International African Association and Congo Free State. Figures I & 2: 
Zanzibari mercenaries, c.1876—84. Figure 3: White officer, c.1880. Figure 
4: Force Publique officer, late 1880s. Figure 5: Zanzibari mercenary, 
c. 1880. Figure 6: Hausa mercenary, c. 1882. 


After 1891 regular conscription from within the Free State’s territory 
became the norm, with district quotas being provided by village heads. By 
1896 about two-thirds of the Force Publique’s askaris were conscripts, and 
the last of the non-Congolese disappeared in 1901. The Force Publique’s 
general structure remained unchanged, but the number of companies 
continued to increase. This permitted a degree of specialisation, and by 
1900 they had been split into compagnies actives and a corps de reserve, 
the latter effectively comprising the recruits in the depots and training 
camps. However, the end of any serious campaigning after 1901 meant that 
the compagnies actives tended to become localised in a purely gendarmerie 
role, losing something of their military effectiveness in the process. 

Certain special units were established during the period. The Compagnies 
Auxiliaires de Chemin de Fer were raised to guard railway construction 
works prior to 1891 and remained in existence for eight years. They were 
paid by the railway company and were not part of the Force Publique 
proper, though they carried the same arms and wore the same uniform. A 
later railway project was guarded by another Compagnie Auxiliaire de 


Chemin de Fer which did form part of the Force Publique. This existed 
between 1902 and 1912. 

Various small Corps de Police were formed from 1891 onwards (the first 
in Boma) to act as town police in certain large centres. These formed part of 
the Force Publique but were organised separately. 

A Corps de Volontaires was envisaged by the 1888 decrees, but only one 
attempt was made to mobilise such a body, when a number of volunteers 
were assembled at the instigation of the Antislavery Society in Belgium. 
The date was probably c.1892 and the initiative seems to have been short- 
lived. 

Mention must also be made of the Corps de Police de Katanga. This 
force was formed in 1900 under the aegis of the Katanga Company, and 
remained independent of the Force Publique until 1910. In 1904 it 
numbered 1,000 men in five peletons. 

The Force Publique’s Sniders were retained until 1891, when it was re- 
equipped with ex-Belgian army single-shot Albini rifles. After 1900 white 
ranks were issued with Belgian M89 Mauser rifles and Browning pistols. 
Maxim-Rotweil machine-guns were used to defend the forts. Later these 
were supplemented by Maxims. The main artillery pieces were the 7.5 cm 
Krupp mountain gun first introduced in 1883, and the 47 mm Nordenfelt 
introduced during the Arab campaign, together with a number of other 
assorted pieces. 


Dress 


Uniforms and insignia were not formally regulated until 1888, though 
they had already been standardised by then. From 1885 onwards, and 
possibly before, officers wore the dress prescribed for all Free State 
officials, civil as well as military. This consisted of a blue double breasted 
frock coat with an open roll collar and two rows of five buttons each, 
usually worn open to display a white waistcoat, shirt and tie, with either 
blue or white trousers and black or white shoes. The head-dress was either a 
white tropical helmet, high crowned with a narrow brim, or a blue peaked 
cap with a narrow soft crown and black leather peak (Figure 10). White 
NCOs wore a single-breasted blue tunic with a low standing collar, breast 
pockets, and gilt buttons, with white trousers, black ankle boots, and a 
white helmet of the same pattern as the officers’ (Figure 7). An early Hausa 


officer wore a blue tunic and breeches with black field boots and Sam 
Browne and a drab slouch hat with a green pagri. 


Grounded near Stanley Falls in 1886, a Congo Free State steamer fights 
off an attack from the shore. The European standing on the awning wears 
the white helmet, blue tunic, and white trousers of an NCO. 


The askaris continued to wear the 1883 dark blue smock blouse and calf- 
length baggy breeches with a red fez and cummerbund. The early blouses 
varied a good deal in style, some being knee-length with half sleeves, others 
being worn tucked inside the breeches. Most had red edging around the 
collar and chest opening. In 1887 the Hausa Company at Boma wore 
blouses with red piping round the collar and cuffs and three red horizontal 
braid bars across the chest (Figure 8), while the locally-recruited Bangala 
Company had yellow piping and bars, but these distinctions did not last. 
The standard blouse came to be about shirt length, with red piping round 
the neck and cuffs and a broad red panel down the chest opening. Legs and 
feet were almost always bare. The black waist belt and central ammunition 
pouch remained standard (Figure 9). 

The 1888 regulations confirmed the uniforms of 1883-85, though these 
were subject to considerable variation under campaign conditions. Officers 


seem to have continued to wear more or less what they pleased in the field, 
mainly jackets and trousers made of white drill or blue flannel, often worn 
with blue cummerbunds and a variety of helmets, slouch hats (Figure 4), or 
even occasionally red fezzes. By the 1890s a certain amount of khaki drill 
was in evidence. Many of these field costumes bore no rank insignia, but 
occasionally sleeve rings were worn on the white jacket (Figure 11). 


Fig 7 


Congo Free State. Figure 7: White NCO, c.1885. Figure 8: Hausa 
Company askari, 1887. Figure 9: Askari, 1S80s—1890s. Figures 10 & 11: 
White officers, late 1880s. Figure 12: Askari, 1890s. 


A Congo Free State Force Publique band, from Demetrius Boulger's 
The Congo Free State, published in 1898. The smock blouse with its red 
chest-seam can be clearly seen. 


The askaris’ uniform remained basically unchanged, but was subject to 
wear and tear, patching, and replacement under field conditions. During the 
Batetela revolt period in particular, soldiers appeared in a variety of 
indigenous costumes, the black waist belt and pouch being in many cases 
the only uniform item, while the campaigns in the grasslands of the north- 
eastern and south-eastern Congo led to the adoption of the straw hat, 
sometimes worn with the red fez over the crown (Figure 12). For parades, 
the blouse seems to have been worn outside the breeches, but otherwise it 
was tucked inside them in the fashion of France’s Armée d’Afrique. Most 
uniforms were made of cotton, but the garrisons of Boma and Léopoldville 
had serge ones for parades. A guard of honour brought to Belgium in 1897 
were given blue stockings and black ankle boots. The first band, formed in 
1893, wore standard uniform with straw hats decorated with a red hackle, 
and a trumpeter appeared in 1900 in a tenue de fantasie consisting basically 
of the ordinary blue uniform with the addition of red shoulder rolls, blue 
and white hooped stockings, and black boots. 

Officers wore a gilt device on the front of the helmet consisting of a 
shield bearing the Belgian lion, surmounted by a crown and flanked by two 


rampant lions as supporters, the whole within a wreath. The peaked cap 
device consisted of the Free State’s five-pointed star surmounted by a 
crown, all in gilt. The same device appeared on the lapels, this time within a 
wreath of palm leaves. Force Publique officers were distinguished from 
civilian officials by a gold rampant lion worn on the lower left sleeve above 
the rank stripes (doctors, who were civil officials even though they 
frequently accompanied military expeditions, wore a wreathed caduceus 
instead). White NCOs wore the wreathed star and crown device as a helmet 
badge, and may have worn a smaller version as a collar device, though this 
cannot be confirmed. Askaris wore no State insignia. 

White officers wore their rank insignia in the form of braid rings on the 
cuffs. These were modified slightly in 1890. The commandant en chef wore 
one broad ring below three narrow gold ones up to 1890, then one broad 
below four narrow. A /® capitaine-commandant wore (from 1890) one 
broad and three narrow gold rings; a 2° capitaine-commandant (from 1890) 
one broad and two narrow gold rings and one silver ring; a capitaine one 
broad and two narrow gold rings; a /ieutenant one broad and one narrow 
gold ring; and a sous-lieutenant three narrow gold rings. White warrant 
officers and NCOs also wore rank insignia in the form of ga/ons or cuff 
rings. An adjutant two narrow gold rings; a sergent major three thin gold 
rings over one red; a /® sergent two thin gold rings over one red; a sergent 
one thin gold ring over one red; a caporal three narrow yellow rings; a 
soldat 1° classe two narrow yellow rings (left sleeve only); and a soldat 2° 
classe one narrow yellow ring (left sleeve only). There were also four 
administrative ranks: an agent militaire wearing (from 1903) two narrow 
gold rings and one narrow silver ring; a chef comptable one narrow gold 
ring and two narrow silver rings; a /® sous officer two thin gold rings over 
one red; and a sous officer one thin gold ring over one red. 

Although some of the Hausas had worn yellow British style chevrons in 
1881 Belgian pattern NCOs’ stripes were in use by 1883. These took the 
form of stripes sloping upwards from front to rear on the lower sleeve. An 
adjutant wore four mixed gold and red stripes; a sergent-major three mixed 
gold and red stripes; a /°® sergent two mixed gold and red stripes; a sergent 
one mixed gold and red stripe; a caporal two yellow stripes; and a soldat 
1 classe one yellow stripe, the last on the left sleeve only. 


As far as is known, no unit devices were worn. Specialist devices were 
certainly worn later, but cannot be confirmed for this period. 

In 1903 the Force Publique’s whites were given new and much more 
military uniforms. Their full dress now consisted of a dark blue dolman and 
trousers with black braid across the chest, round the collar and jacket front, 
and down the trouser seams. This uniform had trefoil-shaped shoulder 
pieces which were gold for officers, silver for senior administrative grades, 
and red for NCOs. The white tropical helmet remained unchanged, but the 
peaked cap now had a lower and wider crown, which could be either white 
or blue (Figure 13). In undress a plain dark blue tunic with a standing collar 
and breast pockets was worn (this seems to have been adopted semi- 
officially during the 1890s). There was also a white uniform consisting of a 
single-breasted tunic with standing collar and five gilt buttons, worn with 
white trousers and either the helmet or the new peaked cap (Figure 14). The 
trefoils on these white uniforms were yellow for officers and senior 
administrative grades, and red for NCOs. The askaris’ uniform remained 
unchanged. 

Insignia remained unaltered except that the star and crown on the collar 
no longer had a wreath. No devices were worn on the trefoils. The lion 
device was not worn on the sleeves of the white tunic, nor did this have 
collar badges, but normal rank stripes were worn on the cuff on a 
detachable dark blue backing. It seems highly likely that askaris were 
wearing specialist insignia by this period, but this cannot be confirmed. 

The Compagnies Auxiliaires de Chemin de Fer wore the same uniform as 
the Force Publique, differentiated only by the letters ‘CF’ on the fez and 
collar. The Corps de Police de Katanga uniforms also resembled those of 
the Force Publique, but one officer wore a dark blue képi (possibly Belgian) 
and the askaris are reported to have worn the letter ‘K’ on their fezzes and 
collars. No dress distinctions are known for the various Corps de Police. 
The Corps de Volontaires of 1892 were given Force Publique uniforms 
with ‘a slight modification to the headdress’, which probably means the 
addition of the letters ‘CV’ as a badge. 

The forces of the Belgian Antislavery League wore a variety of outfits. 
One representation of a white volunteer officer shows a white képi and tunic 
with darker breeches. The badge is unclear, but is unlikely to have been the 
Free State’s star since the League marched under the Belgian tricolour 
(Figure _15). The askaris probably wore the same ragged mixture of 


European and native items as did those of the Force Publique in the field 
(Figure 16). 


THE BELGIAN CONGO 1908-14 


In 1908 Belgium took over the administration of the Congo from the 
Free State. There were no immediate changes in the organisation of the 
Force Publique, but its future was placed under review. In 1910 it had 92 
white officers, 300 white NCOs, and some 16,000 askaris. In 1911 there 
was a proposal to establish a separate Gendarmerie Territoriale. This was 
not implemented, but in 1914 a commission recommended that in the event 
of war the Force Publique should be divided into Troupes Coloniales, 
organised into regular battalions, and a Police Territoriale. This formed the 
basis for its wartime reorganisation. 

In 1910 the Katangan Corps de Police were taken over and partially 
integrated into the Force Publique as the Troupes de Katanga. At that time 
they numbered 650 men. To these were added a 250-strong Force Publique 
reinforcing company armed with Mausers, together with 1,000 Force 
Publique askaris from Kivu. Katanga’s mineral wealth made the Belgians 
nervous about its security, and it was the first province to have its troops 
placed under a unified command. The result was that these were organised 
and equipped along more military lines than the remainder of the Force 
Publique. In 1914 they consisted of four compagnies de marche and two 
other infantry companies (one of 650 men and the other of 300), a cyclist 
company, and a battalion HQ, and were armed with M89 Belgian Mausers 
and Madsen light machine-guns. 


Congo Free State and Belgian Congo. Figures 13 & 14: White officers, 
1903. Figure 15; Antislavery League officer. Figure 16: Antislavery League 
or Force Publique askari in campaign dress. Figure 17: Belgian Congo 
askari, c.1910. 


The remainder of the Force Publique consisted of 26 companies armed 
with Albini rifles. The three garrisoning the Lado Enclave and three others 
had been disbanded when that territory was surrendered to the Anglo- 
Egyptians in 1909, but new ones had been formed, together with six 
compagnies d’instruction. The authorities had planned to create three 
Katangan-pattern battalion HQs as major’s commands, but only the one in 
the Eastern Province was actually in process of formation in 1914. 

The Belgian takeover meant that the Belgian tricolour was now to be 
flown side-by-side with the old Free State flag. 


Dress 


There were no immediate changes in uniforms and insignia following 
the Belgian takeover. The whites’ uniforms continued to be those laid down 
in the 1903 regulations, and the askaris’ those of 1888. The latter’s blouses 
now had plain blue shoulder straps and bronze buttons and the breeches 
seem to have been rather less baggy than before (Figure 17). In 1912 all 


askaris (not just those at Boma and Léopoldville) began to be issued with a 
serge blouse for parade wear. In cold weather a jersey could be worn 
underneath the blouse. The Katangan cyclists were the first troops to be 
issued with shorts. These were probably blue, though this cannot be 
confirmed. 

In 1911 rank titles were brought into line with those of the Belgian army 
and the insignia modified slightly. A colonel wore the old commandant’s 
single broad gold ring below four narrow gold rings; a /ieutenant colonel 
the same except that one ring was silver; a major one broad and three 
narrow gold rings, altered in 1912 to one broad and two narrow gold rings 
and two narrow silver rings; capitaine commandante (a rank reintroduced in 
1912) one broad and three narrow gold rings; capitaine two narrow gold 
rings and one silver; /ieutenant and lieutenant comptable one broad and two 
narrow gold rings; sous-lieutenant and sous-lieutenant comptable one broad 
gold, one narrow gold and one narrow silver ring; agent militaire and chef 
comptable three narrow gold rings; /° sous officer two gold rings and one 
silver; and 2° sous officer one gold and two silver rings. The askari NCO 
ranks remained unaffected. 

Askaris were now wearing specialist badges taking the form of small 
brass devices placed on each side of the collar opening, buglers wearing 
cornets, artillerymen grenades, and clerks five-pointed stars. 

The proposed Gendarmerie Territorial of 1911 were to have worn Force 
Publique uniform but with blue fezzes and cummerbunds. 


A Congo Free State officer and askari NCO at the beginning of the 20th 
century. a posed photograph published in Guy Burrows’ The Curse of 
Central Africa (1903). Note the officer ’s white helmet on the table. 


THE BELGIAN CONGO DURING THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR 


When war broke out in 1914 the British in the neighbouring East and 
Central African colonies asked for Belgian assistance. The Katangan forces 
were able to form three battalions (I, II, III), of which two (I and III) were 
quickly sent to help defend Britain’s Northern Rhodesian frontier against 
the German East African forces. They remained there until November 1915. 

The French also asked the Belgians for help against the Germans in 
Cameroun. A company of 136 askaris with one Maxim, two Nordenfelts, 
and one Krupp gun joined the French troops in Moyen-Congo in late 
August 1914. This was followed by another company in early December, 


and then by a third at the end of 1914. The total Force Publique 
commitment consisted of 10 whites and 600 askaris drawn from the 
companies and other detachments in the Lower Congo, Lac Léopold, and 
Ubanghi. These troops served with the French forces from Moyen-Congo in 
the campaign in south-eastern Cameroun from October 1914 to January 
1916, though there was a shortage of Belgian officers and some of the 
Congolese came under French command on occasion. There was also a 
shortage of Albini ammunition towards the end, and some of the askaris 
were rearmed with French Gras rifles. France’s General Aymerich, who 
commanded the Allied forces in this sector, noted that the men of the first 
company were ‘triés a volet, tous chevronés et pourvous des insignes des 
bons tireurs’ (1.e., ‘handpicked, all with chevrons and marksmen’s badges’). 


Belgian Congo. Figure 18: Askari, 1914-15. Figure 19: Askari, 1916. 
Figures 20 & 21: White officers, 1914. Figure 22: Askari, 1917. 


The units facing German East Africa remained on the defensive during 
the early stages of the war, with the Germans launching a number of cross- 
border and lake-borne raids. During 1915 the Force Publique as a whole 
was expanded and reorganised with the aid of officers and NCOs sent out 
from Belgium. The Belgians planned to organise their units in the east into 
three Groupes. Of these, Groupe ‘Kivu’ (4,500 men) was to attack Ruanda, 


Groupe ‘Ruzizi’ (3,500) was to attack Urundi, and Groupe ‘Tanganyika’ 
(2,000) was to defend the Lake Tanganyika shore. These forces were to 
have a total of 15 battalions ‘type Olsen’ (in other words, organised along 
the same lines as Major Olsen’s Katangan ones). However, the higher 
formations were then restructured along more orthodox lines. Initially this 
produced four Groupes of three battalions each. In April 1916 these 
Groupes became Régiments and the Troupes de l’Est were organised into 
two brigades, Brigade Nord consisting of 3° Régiment (8°, 9° and 10° 
Bataillons) and 4° Régiment (11°, 12° and 13° Bataillons); and Brigade Sud 
consisting of 1“ Régiment (1°, 2° and 3° Bataillons) and 2° Régiment (4°, 
5° and 7° Bataillons). Each brigade had two artillery batteries, a pioneer 
company, and a signal company, and each regiment had an engineer section 
and a machine-gun section. 

In addition to these units, 6° Bataillon (originally 1° Groupe) was 
assigned to the defence of the Lake Tanganyika shore, and /4° and /5° 
Bataillons were raised to act as an occupation force for the territory the 
Belgians planned to conquer. Moreover, three Bataillons de Marche were 
raised, originally for internal security purposes within the Congo. Of these, 
1® Bataillon de Marche was formed in March 1916 and became /7° 
Bataillon in October 1916, while 2° Bataillon de Marche was formed from 
the ex-Cameroun campaign contingent at Uvira and became /6° Bataillon 
in October (presumably it took precedence on renumbering because of the 
presence of the Cameroun veterans), both units then being assigned to 
occupation duties. The 3° Bataillon de Marche presumably became 18° 
Bataillon in due course, though confirmation of this last fact is lacking. In 
addition, a Compagnie de Grenadiers was formed at Boma in 1915— 16 to 
operate some newly-arrived System Delattre bomb projectors (a type of 
mortar), and was subsequently sent to serve with the Troupes de I’Est. 
These grenadiers were also drawn from the returned Cameroun veterans. 

The Katangan battalions (/°’—3°) retained their M89 Mausers, but most of 
the rest were equipped with French Gras rifles or else a mixture of Gras and 
Mausers. The artillery batteries had French-supplied 70 mm St Chamond 
guns. 

The Zroupes de I’Est invaded German East Africa as part of a grand 
Allied offensive involving British, Belgian, and Portuguese troops (3° 
Régiment actually did so from Ugandan territory). The Belgian campaign 


ended with the capture of Tabora in September 1916. The Force Publique 
contingent in German East Africa was then reduced, but continued German 
resistance led to Brigades Sud (now I“ Régiment plus 5° Bataillon) and 
Nord (4° Régiment plus 10° Bataillon) becoming involved in a further and 
successful campaign against Mahenge in 1917. These brigades were given 
cyclist companies and stronger white cadres, though the infantry companies 
were reduced to 133 askaris each. 

Belgian tricolour unit colours were not issued to Force Publique units 
until 1916, when the four new regiments each received one. 

A small unit known as the Corps de Voluntaires Congolais was formed in 
Belgium itself in August 1914, presumably from settlers who had either 
returned home or were on leave there. All the men seem to have been 
whites, and the corps could not have been very large, nor did it last very 
long. 


Dress 


A decree in late 1914 introduced the distinctive insignia of the Belgian 
army and this marked the official end of the old Free State uniforms, though 
inevitably these continued to be worn for some time. Khaki had been 
authorised for white officers and NCOs in March 1914, and they rapidly 
adopted this in both cloth and drill material. Their service dress was 
identical with that of the Belgian army in Europe, with peaked cap or khaki 
tropical helmet as appropriate (Figure 21). As in Belgium, the drill version 
of the tunic had a closed, roll collar, though an open collar tunic with shirt 
and tie like the British model was often worn in undress. Field order 
generally consisted of a khaki Wolseley helmet, shirt, and breeches or 
shorts (known as capitula), with puttees or brown leggings and Sam 
Browne belts (Figure 20). 

The askaris’ uniform went through a series of changes. Although a 
change to khaki had been recommended in 1912, no steps had been taken to 
introduce this, and the old blue uniform perforce continued to be worn. The 
first modifications consisted of the discarding of the red cummerbund and 
the use of a light blue cotton fez cover in order to reduce visibility. Next, 
the blue blouse was given breast pockets and the red chest panel and piping 
was discontinued (Figure 18). Then this new pattern blouse and the 
breeches became khaki (both serge and drill material seem to have been 


used), with red piping down the blouse’s chest opening, these items being 
worn with khaki puttees and a khaki fez cover with a neck flap (Figure 19). 
Finally, the blouse was replaced by a tunic with four patch pockets and a 
narrow turn-over collar, and the piping was suppressed (Figure 22). 
Contemporary photographs show that these changes overlapped, with a 
range of different versions being worn side by side, but in general terms the 
askaris remained in blue during 1914-15, wore a mixture of blue and khaki 
during 1916, and were not fully equipped with the last pattern khaki until 
1917. 

Equipment was originally the old central black pouch supplemented by 
locally made cartridge belts, then double pouches (probably of French 
origin) and, from 1917, khaki web equipment of the 1911 Mills pattern. 

White ranks wore the red/yellow/black Belgian national cockade above a 
new Force Publique badge on both helmet and peaked cap. The badge took 
the form of a rampant lion within an oval wreath surmounted by a crown. It 
was gold or silver according to rank, but in practice frequently appears to 
have been bronzed. Askaris did not wear either the cockade or badge at this 
period. All ranks, white or black, wore a light blue and yellow fourragére 
on the left shoulder in ‘dress’ orders. 

Rank insignia now followed the Belgian pattern. Generals wore a 
crimson cap band, a black, crimson edged collar patch, a gold ‘foudre’ 
badge on cap front (flanked by two vertical gold bars) and collar patch, and 
two or three gold six-pointed stars on the collar patch and (frequently) 
straps. Field officers had one vertical gold bar flanking the cap badge, and 
one bar and one to three gold stars on the collar; company officers had one 
to three gold stars on the collar; adjutants one silver star; sergeants one or 
two silver cuff chevrons; and corporals two diagonal red cuff bars. Officers 
wore gold buttons, senior NCOs silver and other ranks bronze. 

Apart from generals, the Force Publique used no coloured collar patches, 
but white ranks wore Belgian arm of service insignia on the collar behind 
the rank insignia. Infantry had crossed rifles, cyclists a wheel backed by 
crossed swords, artillery crossed cannon, and engineers a Grecian helmet. 
Askaris seem to have continued to wear the pre-war specialist insignia such 
as brass grenades on each side of the collar opening. 

No unit numbers were worn, but in some cases unit flashes appear to 
have been adopted. One Thiriar illustration shows an askari with a red 
diamond-shaped patch on the front of his khaki fez cover. 


Members of the Corps de Voluntaires Congolais in Belgium itself wore 
standard Belgian infantry uniforms, with the round, red-banded fatigue cap, 
blue greatcoat, blue-grey trousers, and black belt and gaiters. The only 
distinction was a brass star on the front of the fatigue cap, below the 
Belgian cockade. This unit also carried the gold star on light blue Congo 
flag. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British forces of one type or another were engaged in Africa more or 
less continuously from the early part of the 17th century, when the first of 
the West African trading companies began to garrison its newly constructed 
forts. Regular troops followed, but their numbers remained small, and the 
steady death toll from fever soon transformed them into penal corps of low 
repute. 

More regulars were sent to the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, to begin a 
regular army connection with southern Africa which lasted until the 20th 
century and was to draw Britain further and further into the interior. The 
second half of the 19th century also saw Britain become more and more 
involved in North-East Africa. An expedition had to be sent into Ethiopia, 
and then Egypt and the Sudan were occupied in the 1880s and 1890s. 
Strategic considerations called for the occupation of Somaliland, together 
with Kenya and Uganda. Meanwhile, the need to safeguard the West Africa 
trade led to expansion there. Finally, the 20th century saw Imperial forces 
overrun the German colonies during the First World War. 

The units involved in these campaigns ranged from regular troops 
through local corps to tribal auxiliaries. In this respect the British approach 
resembled that of other colonial powers. However, there was no separate 
‘colonial’ army. Instead, the British army as a whole came to be composed 
of professional soldiers who spent long periods serving in overseas 
garrisons. This process began during the long peace after the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars, for the army became unpopular with the British taxpayer 
and the War Office ‘hid’ as many regiments as it dared in distant parts of 
the world. Many came home after 1868, but this simply allowed the 
development of a system of linked battalions, with one at home and one 
overseas, which came to full flower with the Cardwell Reforms of 1881. 

Because the British army remained small and professional, few British 
colonists had served in its ranks and so could not be called up as trained 
reservists in an emergency, as happened with the German Schutztruppe. The 
need for them to band together for self-defence was obvious, however. At 
first 1t was met in the usual European manner by militias, but by the middle 
of the 19th century this principle had been replaced by that peculiarly 


British institution, the Volunteer Movement. This met the needs of the 
‘English’ colonists in South Africa admirably, and volunteer corps were 
formed in almost every settlement. Most were troops of irregular cavalry, 
who fought in the same way as the Boer Commandos and often differed 
little from them in terms of dress and equipment. The majority were short- 
lived, and only cities such as Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and Durban 
produced permanent regiments, usually infantry or artillery. There were 
literally hundreds of such units in British South Africa, and they also 
appeared wherever there were substantial numbers of British settlers, as in 
East Africa. The more conventional professionals tended to look down on 
them, but many adventurous regular officers won their spurs leading such 
units. 

Like other imperial powers, the British used troops from one colony to 
supplement those in others. West Indians served for close on a century in 
West Africa, and Indian sepoys made a series of appearances on the eastern 
side of the continent. The white dominions also contributed men (the 
Australians made their first appearances in the Egyptian theatre). During the 
South African War, when every available British regular was engaged there, 
West Indian, Indian, and Central African troops were switched around to 
fight bush wars in both West and East Africa. As a general rule, however, 
troops were raised within the region wherever possible (many of the so- 
called West Indians were actually West Africans), generally from rootless 
individuals like runaway slaves, or unsophisticated groups with little 
political consciousness. This selectivity was justified by the spurious later 
19th-century doctrine of ‘martial races’, of which the British were the 
leading exponents. 

The British made use of mercenary groups on occasion. They recruited 
the Egyptian Sudanese who the Mahdists had cut off in Equatoria and 
employed them in both Kenya and Uganda. They also exploited satellite (or 
puppet) troops in the shape of the post-1882 Egyptian army. All imperial 
powers made some use of allied manpower, of course, but the way the 
Egyptian army was used to further British imperial interests was 
exceptional, not least because its soldiers remained loyal (in theory at least) 
to the Turkish Sultan through the Khedive. However, the British could 
argue that they were also serving Egyptian national interests, and rather 
more efficiently than they had been able to do in the past. 


The British prided themselves on their ability to command indigenous 
forces, and although there were some failures their record was on the whole 
a good one. It helped that the army had extensive experience of 
campaigning in distant parts of the globe, and there was a steady supply of 
adventurous young officers who relished the challenge of raising and 
training such units from scratch, and who possessed both self-confidence 
and the necessary know-how. Such officers could be posted to the unit 
concerned, seconded to it for one or two years (with the possibility of 
further tours), or join it on a ‘special service’ basis for the duration of a 
specific campaign. These alternatives gave the Imperial forces great 
flexibility. Similar arrangements applied to regular NCOs, and the part that 
these hard-bitten long-service regulars played should not be forgotten, 
especially in handling new weaponry like the machine-gun. 


Arms 


British regular infantry carried flintlock muskets up to about 1840, 
when they gave way to percussion arms. These in turn were replaced by the 
Minié after 1851, the Enfield in 1853, and the Snider conversion in 1866. 
The .45-inch Martini-Henry was adopted in 1869-74 and served on until it 
was replaced by the .303-inch Lee-Metford magazine rifle in 1889-91, and 
then by the SMLE in 1905-7. The regular cavalry and artillery carried 
carbine versions of these arms until they were issued with the SMLE. 
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Encampment of British Indian cavalry serving in Egypt in 1882. 


While there seems to have been no formal policy to keep the African 
colonial units one model behind the British regulars, as there was with the 
Indian Army up to 1914, they usually received the new pattern somewhat in 
arrears. Fear of excessive ammunition consumption tended to delay the 
issue of magazine rifles to indigenous units. On occasion re-equipment 
seems to have been due to a kind of local ‘arms race’: the Sierra Leone 
Police were given Martini-Metfords in 1894 because the French Tirailleurs 
across the border carried Lebels, and the Cape government began to import 
Lee-Metford rifles in 1898 because the Afrikaner Republics were buying 
Mausers. 

Nor did the colonial forces always use regulation British arms. For many 
years the Cape’s troopers used the double-barrelled Cape carbine, one barrel 
being rifled and the other a smooth-bore firing buckshot. Later, South 
African volunteer units used Westley-Richard and Terry carbines, and then 
Swinbourne-Henrys. Later still, many African colonial units used the 
Martini-Metford, a shortened, .303 calibre version of the Martini-Henry 
firing smokeless ammunition first issued in 1890. 

As with most European imperial forces, the British were quick to 
appreciate the value of machine-guns. Wolseley took some Gatlings with 
him to the Gold Coast in 1873, though he left them behind after they 
jammed during a demonstration designed to impress the local inhabitants. 
They were more effective at the Battle of Ulundi during the Zulu War of 
1879, and they and Gardners were used in Egypt and the Sudan in the 
1880s. They began to be replaced by the Maxim after 1887. This was first 
used in action by the British South Africa Company Police against the 
Ndebele in 1890, after which it never looked back. 

Imperial columns were also accompanied by light artillery pieces. Again, 
as with all imperial forces, these were usually mountain-guns. A new 3-inch 
rifled muzzle-loader was used during the Ethiopian campaign of 1868, but 
the main weapon from 1877 until after the South African War was a 2.5- 
inch rifled muzzle-loader which could be broken down into five sections for 
mule (or head) carriage. This used a black powder charge and had no recoil 
mechanism. It was replaced by a more modern breechloading 2.75-inch 
from 1903 onwards. 


Dress 


Up to the 1850s, uniforms followed standard lines, with relatively few 
official modifications for the local climate. Thereafter the Zouave-style 
became the accepted wear for black troops in West Africa. The uniforms 
issued later to their equivalents in East and Central Africa were far more 
utilitarian, their inspiration being the fez, jersey, drill breeches and puttees 
of the Sudanese battalions of the British-controlled Egyptian Army. 

The British did pioneer the use of drab-coloured field uniforms suitable 
for the tropics, although this was due more to advances in the textile 
industry than innovative thinking on the part of the War Office, which 
tended to frown on campaign modifications such as the smock frocks used 
during the 1850-52 Frontier War in South Africa. For many years the 
preferred material in South Africa was corduroy, whose unstable dyes 
produced shades ranging from black through brown to pale buff. However, 
the advantages of khaki drill could not be denied, and once a fast dye had 
been perfected in 1884 it became the accepted field dress, though not as 
quickly or as universally as is sometimes supposed (although issued for 
specific campaigns, it did not become the official foreign service dress until 
1896). Even then there were those who argued that dark blue flannel was 
better for humid forest regions, as a consultation exercise regarding the 
dress of the new West African Frontier Force was to show. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA: THE COASTAL 
SETTLEMENTS TO 1872 


Two centuries of trade rivalry and occasional fighting had left the 
British established in the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast. 
Freetown in Sierra Leone was the main base, and it was here that the bulk 
of the regular garrison was stationed. The old white penal corps had been 
disbanded in 1826, and the garrison now consisted of detached companies 
from the three West India Regiments. Many of these men were actually 
West Africans liberated by the Navy’s Anti-Slavery Squadron, although this 
source of recruits was beginning to dry up in the 1840s. They were backed 
up by local militias. 


By 1850 the garrison had been reduced to no more than three companies, 
one in the Gambia, one in Sierra Leone, and one in the Gold Coast. Even 
this was felt to be too many, for the British government of the time was 
anxious to limit its responsibilities, and in 1853 the Gold Coast company 
was replaced by a locally raised force known as the Gold Coast Corps. It 
was to have a strength of three companies, but recruitment proved 
disappointing and its numbers never rose above 100. It was originally 
meant to be a kind of armed police and coast artillery force, but in practice 
it simply provided a permanent garrison for the forts, and in 1857 it was 
renamed the Gold Coast Artillery Corps. The force was subsequently 
equipped with Enfield rifles. 

The reduction in the West Indian garrison proved to be a mistake, for the 
remaining units were too weak to mount effective punitive expeditions, 
even when they all sent detachments, as was the normal practice at the time. 
One such expedition sent from Freetown in 1855 ended disastrously with 
the repulse of the 150-strong British force, while another in the Gambia in 
the same year failed to make any headway at first (the Gambia Militia fell 
back in confusion) and only succeeded at the second attempt because it had 
the help of some 80 French seamen and Marine troops (some of them 
Crimean war veterans) together with three guns. 

As a result it was decided in 1857 that the regular garrison should be 
expanded again to six companies, to be provided by each of the West India 
Regiments in turn. The tour of duty was to be four years. One reason for 
this decision was that the flow of West African recruits into the West India 
Regiments had now dried up completely, so there was no point in them 
retaining recruiting companies there. The loss of the West Africans led to a 
decline in the West Indians’ effectiveness, for (as critics began to point out 
during the 1860s) men from the Caribbean fell sick just as frequently as 
white troops, cost just as much, and failed to overawe their up-country 
antagonists to the same extent. 

The Ist was the first of the West Indian Regiments (WIR) to be given the 
Gold Coast garrison duty, with three companies in the Gambia and three at 
Freetown. It was replaced by the 2nd in 1861, though not before all six of 
its companies and four of the 2nd’s had been employed in yet another major 
expedition in the Gambia (during which they had to form company squares 
to face a cavalry charge). The British force on this occasion also included a 


West Indian artillery battery and the Gambia Militia, plus some Royal 
Marines and seamen from the naval squadron. 

Meanwhile, the part-time forces were still viewed as a second line which 
could be embodied in emergencies. The Gambia Militia certainly saw a 
good deal of service, though its effectiveness seems to have declined over 
the years. The Sierra Leone Militia also remained in existence, and was 
reorganised and enlarged in 1857. The Gold Coast auxiliary units had been 
reconstituted as the Gold Coast Militia and Police in 1844. This force seems 
to have included both part-time volunteers and a permanent auxiliary police 
element. However, it went into decline during the 1850s and by 1860 had 
effectively ceased to exist. The Sierra Leone police were reorganised along 
para-military lines in 1852. 

In 1862 it was decided that the regular garrison should consist of one 
complete West Indian battalion instead of six detached companies. Each of 
the three existing regiments contributed two companies to form a new 4th 
WIR, which was given a larger than normal cadre of white officers to offset 
the inevitable losses from disease. Even this expansion was not enough, and 
an attempt was then made to form a new 5th regiment from West African 
recruits. However, few came forward (mainly because they would have to 
go with their battalion when it transferred to the Caribbean) and the effort 
was discontinued early in 1865. 

The expansion of the regular garrison was partly due to an extension of 
British responsibilities in what is now southern Nigeria. There had been 
occasional British interventions along the Niger coast from about 1836 
onwards, and in 1851 a naval force including Royal Marines had installed a 
puppet ruler at Lagos. In 1861 the port was annexed outright, and a garrison 
was provided by transferring the WIR company stationed in the Gambia, 
leaving that territory undefended except by naval landing parties and local 
volunteers. 

The expansion was also due to a perceptible decline in the effectiveness 
of the auxiliary forces. This was demonstrated when the Sierra Leone 
Militia were called out in 1861 for a minor war against the Temne. They 
behaved well enough during the campaign, but protested at being kept 
under arms afterwards and were disbanded in disgrace. The local Militia 
Ordinance was not renewed in 1864, effectively marking the end of the 
militia principle in British West Africa. 


The unreliability of the locally recruited forces was shown again in 1862, 
when the 250-strong Gold Coast Artillery Corps mutinied. It was kept 
under arms for the time being because the Ashanti had just invaded the 
British protectorate, but when two companies of the 2nd WIR, a detachment 
of the 3rd, and the new 4th arrived, the Artillery Corps was disbanded. The 
West Indian companies which were due to have been relieved were 
retained. However, a counter offensive against the Ashanti mounted by six 
of them was a failure. 

This crisis led to the raising of a number of shortlived volunteer units 
recruited from among the traders, including the Gold Coast Rifle Corps, the 
Volunteer Rifle Corps, the Rising Reserve Corps, and the Christianburg 
Volunteers. It also brought more WIR reinforcements, so that in 1864 
elements of all four West India Regiments (plus four officers and ten men of 
the stillborn 5th) were distributed along the coast, the Gambia having three 
companies of the 3rd, Sierra Leone three companies of the 2nd, Cape Coast 
two companies of the 2nd and all eight companies of the 4th, and Lagos two 
companies of the 3rd. Peace with the Ashanti allowed the Ist and 2nd’s 
companies to be withdrawn at the end of the year, however, leaving the 3rd 
and 4th sharing the duty with three companies in the Gambia, five in Sierra 
Leone, six on the Gold Coast, and two at Lagos. In 1866 the Ist took over 
again, together with four companies of the 2nd, together totalling some 
1,200 men. 

The Gold Coast crisis of 1862—64 led to a major review of British policy. 
Despite the Gold Coast Artillery Corps’ mutiny, this favoured the 
replacement of the expensive West Indian troops by locally recruited armed 
constabularies. A small armed police force began to be raised in the 
Gambia, and the Sierra Leone Police was expanded. In 1865 a new Fante 
Police was raised within the area of the proposed Fante Confederation in 
the Gold Coast. The most successful of these new forces was the Lagos 
Hausa Corps, which was raised in 1862 from able-bodied runaway slaves 
from the interior. It was brought to a high pitch of efficiency by Captain 
Glover RN, who commanded it from 1864 onwards, and was often known 
as Glover’s Hausas. By 1869 this force was efficient enough to allow the 
WIR garrison at Lagos to be withdrawn, and by the end of that year there 
were only four WIR companies in all, distributed between Sierra Leone and 
the Gold Coast. This in turn meant that the WIR’s establishment could be 


reduced. The 4th was disbanded in 1869, and the 3rd in 1870. The Ist and 
2nd continued to provide garrison companies in rotation. 


Dress 


The West India Regiments (WIR) wore normal British line infantry 
dress during the first half of the century — the Ist WIR having white 
facings and the 2nd WIR yellow — but with a species of slipper rather than 
the ordinary shoe. White trousers were the norm on tropical stations. The 
shell jacket and Kilmarnock cap were worn as field dress (Figure 23). In 
1858 they adopted a Zouave-pattern uniform. This had a white veste with 
long sleeves and closely-spaced brass buttons down the front, worn under a 
sleeveless and collarless red Zouave jacket with yellow piping and zigzag 
lace. The breeches were of blue serge, loose and baggy, with two lines of 
yellow piping, and were worn with white spat-type gaiters. At first these 
seem to have been worn over buff leggings like those of the French 
Zouaves, but the latter subsequently gave way to white stockings for 
parades and brown or black ones for undress. The first head-dress was the 
round ‘pork pie’ forage cap, often worn with a white cover and neck curtain 
(almost certainly worn with the previous uniform), but this was soon 
replaced by a red fez with a white tassel and white pagri in parade order. 
The veste had pointed cuffs in the facing colour, with yellow braid above 
(Figure 24). The facings were white for the lst WIR, yellow for the 2nd, 
and blue for the 3rd. The 4th was given grass green facings, and the 
abortive Sth was to have worn scarlet ones. British officers continued to 
wear standard line infantry uniforms with a low cylindrical peaked cap for 
undress, normally worn with a white cover and neck curtain. British NCOs 
wore the Zouave dress. 


British West Africa. Figures 23 & 24: West India Regiments, pre- and 
post-1858. Figure 25: Fante Police. Figure 26: Lagos Hausas. Figure 27: 
42nd Highlanders, Ashanti War. 


The uniform of the Gold Coast Corps is unknown. The Gold Coast 
Artillery Corps adopted Zouave dress in 1858, though as an artillery corps 
this was in blue piped with red. It had buttons bearing the letters “GCA’ 
over an antique gun. 

The Fante Police wore a blue pillbox cap with a white (later plates 
suggest this may have been red) band bearing a silver number, a blue smock 
with long sleeves, a three-button chest opening, and a red standing collar, 
baggy blue knee-length trousers with a red stripe, and a black leather waist 
belt with a brass ‘S’ clasp. Their legs and feet were bare (Figure 25). 

The Lagos Hausas wore red woollen night-caps and white cotton 
knickerbockers with a scarlet cummerbund as their first uniform. Figure 26 
is a reconstruction of this dress: the force was equipped initially with old 
flintlock muskets and cutlasses, so I have assumed crossbelt equipment. 
However, by 1874 (and probably the mid-1860s) they were wearing a red 
fez and cummerbund and a Zouave-pattern uniform in dark blue baft. The 
Zouave waistcoat was ornamented with red braid. They wore white 
stockings and shoes in full dress but otherwise went bare-legged. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA: CONQUEST AND 
PACIFICATION 1873-97 


Although there had been various small local ‘wars’ throughout the 
century, these were really punitive campaigns and could be dealt with by 
the existing garrisons. The Ashanti war of 1873-74 was a different matter. 

The Ashanti were concerned at the growth of British power which 
followed the peaceful transfer of the Dutch forts in 1872, and resolved to 
conquer the coastal protectorate. The West African garrisons were not 
equipped to counter a threat of this magnitude. The Gambia had 76 Police, 
110 Militia, and 37 Volunteers (the WIR garrison had been withdrawn in 
1870), Sierra Leone had 210 2nd WIR and 200 Police, the Gold Coast 165 
2nd WIR, 300 Fante Police, and 250 Cape Coast Volunteers, and Lagos 250 
Hausa Police. 

The first reinforcements to arrive were some Royal Marine Light Infantry 
and Artillery, together with General Wolseley and his staff. He was 
unimpressed by the performance of the Police and the West Indians, and 
asked for two British battalions of specially picked men. He was given three 
from the foreign service roster instead. These were the 2/23rd, 42nd 
Highlanders, and 2/95th. The expeditionary force was made up to strength 
by the Ist WIR from Jamaica, a 250-strong Naval Brigade, and detachments 
of Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers. In addition to the existing Gold 
Coast forces the British raised a number of battalion-sized irregular units 
under British officers and armed them with Enfield rifles, 7-pdr guns, 
rockets, and some Gatling machine-guns, together with a relatively small 
number of Fante Auxiliaries or tribal warriors. These formed Wood’s and 
Russell’s Regiments, with a Hausa-manned artillery unit known as Rait’s 
Battery. 

The plan of campaign was that four columns should set out from various 
points along the coast and converge on the Ashanti. The regular troops, 
volunteers, Naval Brigade, Fante Police and Auxiliaries made up the main 
column, while the others were to be composed of tribal allies. Two of these 
(Butler’s and Dalrymple’s columns) failed to materialise, but that raised by 
Captain Glover RN rendered useful support. His Lagos Hausas had been 
expanded to a strength of some 500 men (half of whom were Yorubas), and 
provided the cadre of the force of 10,000 warriors he was told to recruit 


along the Volta river. He was given 3,000 Enfield rifles, some 7-pdrs, 
rockets, and Gatlings. The Lagos troops performed well, but the newer 
recruits proved to be of little value. 
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Lagos Hausas, 1874, from The Graphic. This plate shows the full 
zouave-pattern uniform. Note the Jingling johnny’ and the obsolescent field 
guns. 


After the campaign the coastal areas were annexed. A section of the 
Lagos Hausas was combined with the Fante Police to form the Gold Coast 
Armed Police. This force was divided into civil and military wings in 1879, 
the latter being organised as an infantry battalion and renamed the Gold 
Coast Constabulary. The force’s officers were officially police but used 
military ranks in practice. 

The next decade was marked by steady and relatively peaceful 
commercial penetration. This period was ended by the opening of the 
‘Scramble for Africa’ in 1884. The British reacted by proclaiming the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate over the lower Niger area in 1885. Its administration 
was supported at first by gunboats, and it was not until 1891 that an Oil 
Rivers Protectorate Constabulary (also known as the Oil Rivers Irregulars) 


was raised. In 1893 this was renamed the Niger Coast Protectorate Force. 
Its strength then was equivalent to one battalion. It was frequently 
supported by naval and Marine landing parties. The Hausas at Lagos were 
known as the Lagos Constabulary from 1873 onwards. In 1892 they were 
expanded from 250 to 500 men in preparation for an expedition inland, but 
it was still necessary to reinforce them with 150 Gold Coast Constabulary 
and a 2nd WIR company from Sierra Leone. 

The inland areas of what is now Nigeria came under British 
administration through the agency of the Royal Niger Company, which 
formed the Royal Niger Company Constabulary in 1886. Its strength rose 
from an initial three white officers and 150 African soldiers to 424 men by 
1890. It was involved in a series of company strength expeditions, but for 
its two main campaigns in 1896-97 it was expanded to 1,000, with a 
number of British special service officers. 

In 1890 the constabulary principle was extended to Sierra Leone, where a 
protectorate had been extended inland. The Sierra Leone Police were 
divided into a civil section and the para-military Sierra Leone Frontier 
Police, which initially had a strength of 280 but was increased to five 
companies in 1894. 

Initially the Sierra Leone Frontier Police had to be supported by the WIR 
garrison. This was also deployed during the serious Hut Tax War of 1898. 
The Temne insurgents were well led and fought a skilful guerrilla war from 
a series of well-constructed stockades. The Ist WIR was fully committed to 
this long and frustrating campaign. The guerrillas’ success encouraged the 
Mende to revolt, but three companies of the 3rd WIR arrived, together with 
one from the 2nd from Lagos, and the situation was brought under control. 

The success of the lightly equipped and relatively inexpensive 
constabulary had already led the War Office to consider forming its own 
local force along similar lines, and the Hut Tax War provided the final 
impetus. The result was the raising of the West Africa Regiment in Sierra 
Leone, with a planned strength of 1,500 men in 12 companies. It took part 
in the later stages of the war. 

The West India Regiments continued to provide the main regular army 
garrison. They remained under War Office as opposed to colonial 
government control and the men were equipped along conventional lines. 
The officers were appointed to the regiments rather than being seconded for 
tours of duty, as was the case with local West African units. The Ist and 2nd 


WIR were amalga-mated as the West India Regiment in 1888, becoming the 
Ist and 2nd Battalions respectively. They continued to alternate postings 
until 1898, when they were joined by a newly-raised 3rd Battalion. The 
latter’s service covered the period during which British regiments were 
heavily committed to South Africa, and it was disbanded in 1905. The 
garrison battalion was always stationed at Freetown, though a company 
went back to the Gambia between 1892 and 1895, followed by half of the 
3rd in 1900-2. In addition there were white British Royal Garrison Artillery 
and Royal Engineer companies stationed at Freetown, together with locally 
recruited black ones, the former created in 1892. 

Royal Navy and Marine landing parties participated in various 
expeditions throughout the period, mainly in southern Nigeria. Apart from 
this, regular British forces were only involved in the 1895 Ashanti 
expedition, which consisted of a Special Service Battalion drawn from a 
number of Guards and line regiments, an ordinary line battalion (2/West 
Yorkshire, who were returning home from Aden and were mistakenly 
expected to be more acclimatised than troops sent directly from Britain), 
troops from the WIR, the Gold Coast Constabulary, and a force which 
eventually amounted to 18 companies of irregulars or indigenous 
auxiliaries, 11 of which carried Sniders. 

The West Indian troops were armed and equipped along standard British 
infantry lines. They carried Sniders from 1857 onwards, receiving Martini- 
Henrys in 1878 and Lee-Metfords in about 1890. By the 1890s they also 
had Maxim machine-guns to go with their traditional rocket batteries and 7- 
pdr guns. Most of the constabulary units retained the Snider rifle or carbine 
up to the 1890s, then replaced it with the Martini-Metford carbine. In the 
case of the Sierra Leone Police this change occurred in 1894 and was 
prompted by unfavourable comparisons with the French Tirailleurs, who 
carried Lebels. Although the introduction of up-to-date rifles may have 
been delayed, the colonial forces were quick to appreciate the value of 
automatic arms: the Royal Niger Company Constabulary may have carried 
Sniders initially but it also had Gardner, Maxim, and Nordenfelt machine- 
guns, together with 9- and 12-pdr field-guns, and the Gold Coast 
Constabulary had .45-inch Maxim machine-guns and 7-pdr field-guns to go 
with its Martini-Metfords. The West Africa Regiment was issued with the 
Martini-Metford and what was described as a short, curved sword but 
which was probably a cutlass. 


Dress 


During the Ashanti War the British units wore a specially designed field 
uniform of grey serge, loose tweed, or Canadian homespun. The colour was 
supposed to be a plain light grey but most batches seem to have been closer 
to the slightly purplish ‘Hodden’ grey of the London Scottish. The head- 
dress was a grey tropical helmet with a loose khaki pagri. The coat took the 
form of a Norfolk jacket and the trousers were loose and tucked into brown 
canvas leggings. The coat collar was commonly worn open and folded 
back. In the field troops marched in grey flannel collarless shirts and white 
duck trousers, the latter also tucked into the leggings. ‘Darker trousers’ 
(possibly the standard blue serge) were issued for bush work. The 42nd 
Highlanders wore their red hackle on the helmet (Figure 27). The 
equipment was of brown leather with black pouches. Most of the officers 
seem to have worn knee boots rather than gaiters, many had open or roll 
collars, and some staff officers had red pagris. 

The Royal Marine contingent wore white peaked forage caps with neck 
curtains and their standard red ‘frocks’ and blue, red-striped trousers. They 
are also reported to have worn white helmets and pagris together with blue 
frocks and trousers, with patrol jackets for officers. The Naval Brigade 
wore straw ‘sennet’ hats, blue seamen’s jerseys with collars, blue or white 
trousers, and the same gaiters as the British infantry. Their officers wore 
white helmets with blue double-breasted undress jackets and similar 
trousers or gaiters. 

The WIR troops initially wore a white duck ‘smock frock’ (apparently a 
single-breasted tunic with flapless pocket on the left breast and a low 
standing collar) with their red fez, blue breeches, brown stockings, and 
white gaiters. Undress seems to have consisted of a white shirt and wide 
calf-length breeches, worn with a straw hat bearing a black band (Figure 
28). During the campaign they were issued with the same specially 
designed service dress as the British battalions, which was used by their 
officers from the start. This uniform included the tropical helmet, which 
was sometimes perched on top of the load which the West Indians tended to 
carry on their heads. 

The Cape Coast Volunteers were supposed to wear black serge tunics 
edged with scarlet, black breeches, stockings, shoes, and helmets, but it was 
noted that in practice they wore very much what they liked. The Irregular 


Regiments had white canvas ‘frocks’ (1.e., tunics) as their only uniform. 
The headgear included red turbans, blue pillbox caps, and elaborate 
feathered headdresses. The tunics were usually worn over or tucked into 
loincloths of various colours. The men were equipped with black waist belts 
and pouches and a canvas haversack. Glover issued blue serge smocks — 
probably similar to the ones worn by the Lagos Hausas — to those 
irregulars who joined his column. The Fante Auxiliaries had a red velvet 
ribbon around their necks as a field mark but otherwise wore their own 
costume, usually a skin held around the waist by a leather belt which acted 
as a bandolier. 

The Gold Coast Armed Police’s Hausa element continued to wear their 
Zouave-pattern uniform, though they also had a white undress kit. To begin 
with its Fante members had a pillbox cap instead of the fez, did not wear 
the Zouave jacket, and used buff leather instead of black, but by 1878 the 
Zouave uniform had become standard. The fez was plain with a dark blue 
tassel, the veste appears to have been plain blue with a very low collar, and 
the Zouave jacket was piped in red around the edges, though horizontal 
frogging was reserved for Warrant Officers. The chevrons were gold backed 
red and were worn on the right sleeve only. Blue breeches and stockings 
were worn with white spat gaiters having buff tops, and a black belt with an 
‘S’ clasp was worn over a scarlet cummerbund. Gold Coast Armed 
Police/Constabulary officers wore blue single-breasted tunics, blue 
breeches, field boots, and a white helmet of the old-fashioned type with a 
comb on the top (Figure 29). The helmet had a scarlet pagri and they also 
wore red cummerbunds over their tunics. In undress they wore white tunics. 
In 1878 the officers’ uniform was changed to a dark blue patrol jacket 
braided black, with trousers for town and breeches for bush work. By 1895 
the working uniform was a light khaki helmet with red pagri, a plain blue 
tunic with standing collar and breast pockets, drill breeches, and brown Sam 
Browne and field boots. Unusually, their mess dress from 1889 followed the 
Zouave style. 


Hausa recruits on the Gold Coast, published in The Graphic in 1874. 


The Niger Coast Protectorate Force experimented with both serge and 
drill, but blue serge with a red fez became standard. The 1897 full dress was 
similar to that of the Lagos Constabulary, with brass ‘NCPF’ shoulder titles. 
The service uniform consisted of the red fez, a blue blouse with a low 
collar, three or four buttons and plain straps, a red cummerbund, blue 
breeches, and either blue puttees or bare legs and feet. The blouse was worn 
without the cummerbund in the field, and was sometimes discarded to 
reveal a white or light grey shirt. The equipment was of the Mackenzie 
pattern. British officers had orthodox blue or khaki tunics, but usually wore 
a white shirt, cummerbund, drab breeches, and a white or drab helmet. 

The Royal Niger Company Constabulary wore a tunic and breeches in 
khaki drill, with dark blue stockings, boots, and sometimes white spat 
gaiters for parades, but with bare legs and feet in the field. The early head- 
dress seems to have been a dark blue pillbox cap with a blue ‘tourie’ on top 
(Figure 31), but this had been replaced by a red fez by the later 1890s . 
British officers wore Indian-pattern khaki drill service dress with tropical 
helmets (possibly with red pagris), Hausa warrant officers the same dress as 
the men with a red sash over the left shoulder, while sergeants apparently 


had yellow chevrons, wore the ordinary sergeant’s sash over the right 
shoulder, and had red crow’s foot piping on their cuffs. 

The Sierra Leone Frontier Police wore a dark blue blouse with a low 
standing collar, three-button chest opening, and patch chest pockets, worn 
tucked inside baggy blue breeches with a red stripe. There was a low red fez 
with dark blue tassel, a cummerbund (the unit’s history says that this was 
blue, although prints show red), and dark blue puttees, usually worn with 
bare feet (Figure 30). British officers had a white helmet with a white pagri 
and silver spike, dark blue dolman braided all round with black and with 
five black loops across the chest, dark blue trousers, and a black cross belt 
with silver mountings. The collar, cuffs, and trouser stripes were red. 
Although the force used police ranks, officers generally seem to have worn 
army rank insignia, possibly in silver. 

The West Africa Regiment is said to have been dressed like the Sierra 
Leone Frontier Police, but with a distinguishing fez tassel and badges. This 
may have applied to the first uniform of 1898, but a later photograph shows 
a plain, single-breasted blue tunic with five gilt buttons and standing collar, 
knee-length baggy blue breeches worn with bare legs and feet, a low red 
fez, and a brown belt with two pouches. 

The WIR’s dress uniform remained unchanged throughout the latter years 
of the century. In the 1890s the undress uniform consisted of red fez, white 
veste, and blue breeches with white gaiters. The field uniform in 1893 was 
described as being a small black pillbox cap and blue service jacket, and a 
contemporary sketch shows this being worn with white trousers and gaiters. 
During the 1896 Ashanti expedition the West Indians wore pillbox caps, 
blue jerseys, blue breeches, and blue puttees. Subsequently they adopted the 
British Army’s standard khaki drill tropical service uniform with its 
Wolseley helmet. The officers wore standard line infantry uniforms, with 
the white tropical helmet from 1877. In undress they had a tunic and 
trousers in white drill and a cylindrical blue undress cap with a white cover. 
British NCOs continued to wear the Zouave dress, but with white helmets 
after 1877. 

In full dress the Sierra Leone Royal Garrison Artillery company wore a 
red fez and blue Zouave-style uniform. The jacket had yellow piping and 
zigzag lace down the front and was worn over a blue fly-fronted tunic with 
a red collar bearing a brass grenade, a red cummerbund, white waist belt 
with a round gilt clasp, and blue breeches and puttees. In undress the men 


wore the tunic over the breeches without either jacket or cummerbund. The 
Engineers wore normal khaki drill with a dark pillbox cap bearing a 
grenade. 

Naval landing parties wore either white or blue seamen’s rig (the orders 
for the 1894 Opobo expedition specified blue) with wide-brimmed straw 
hats bound with a black ribbon bearing the ship’s name in gold, and high 
canvas or leather gaiters. At this period the jumper was worn tucked inside 
the trousers. The Marines wore blue tunics (patrol jackets for officers) with 
white tropical helmets. 

The British infantry involved in the 1896 Ashanti expedition wore 
standard khaki drill, though they carried their red frock tunics and blue 
trousers with them and wore them on occasion (the red is reported to have 
become ‘black with sweat’ and the collars were commonly worn open). The 
irregulars were issued with red fezzes as their only uniform. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA: CONSOLIDATION 1897-1918 


In 1897 the Colonial Office decided that it needed an Imperial force to 
defend British interests on the Niger, and despatched Lugard to form the 
West African Frontier Force (WAFF) with officers seconded from the 
regular army. By 1898 this had a strength of two battalions, with two 
artillery batteries and engineer and mounted infantry companies. The 
nucleus of the force came from the Royal Niger Company Constabulary, 
which was being reduced. In 1899 the Royal Niger Company’s charter was 
revoked and by 1900 the remaining 900 Constabulary members had been 
absorbed into the WAFF. A small party of Madras Sappers & Miners was 
attached between 1898 and 1900. 

In 1900 a serious revolt by the Ashanti in the Gold Coast highlighted the 
varying standards of training and equipment among the different 
constabularies, and underlined the need for unification. Combating the 
revolt initially involved the 1,200-strong Gold Coast Constabulary. An 
Ashanti Relief Expedition was quickly formed with most of the WAFF, 
some 200 Niger Coast Protectorate Force (briefly designated the 3rd 
WAFF), and an equal number of the Lagos Constabulary, all from Nigeria, 
plus the West Africa Regiment and some 50 Sierra Leone Frontier Police 
from Sierra Leone and half battalions from both the Ist and 2nd Central 


Africa Regiments. The expedition’s commander refused to use the WIR 
battalion at Freetown, demonstrating the low esteem in which the West 
Indian troops were now held. 

The amalgamation of the various West African forces was completed in 
1901, after the suppression of the Ashanti revolt. Lugard’s original two 
battalions became the Ist and 2nd battalions Northern Nigeria Regiment, 
the Lagos Constabulary became the Lagos Battalion, the Niger Coast 
Protectorate Force became the Calabar Battalion, the Gold Coast 
Constabulary were expanded to form two battalions of the Gold Coast 
Regiment, and the Sierra Leone Frontier Police were reduced and converted 
into the Sierra Leone Battalion. Both Northern and Southern Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast were to have two artillery batteries each. All these units 
formed part of the enlarged WAFF. 
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British West Africa. Figure 28: West India Regiments undress, Ashanti 
War. Figure 29: Officer, Gold Coast Armed Police/Constabulary, c.1875. 
Figure 30: Sierra Leone Frontier Police, 1890s. Figure 31: Royal Niger 

Constabulary, 1890s. Figure 32: West Africa Frontier Force, 1903. 


A supply cart, Gold Coast 1874. The soldiers pulling it wear the undress 
kit of the West India Regiment, while the white sergeant wears the grey 
tweed campaign outfit. Note the steam engine in the background. 


In the Gambia, a pacification campaign in 1901 involved the other half of 
the 2nd Central Africa Regiment, half of the 3rd WIR, and naval landing 
parties. On its conclusion in 1902 the Gambia Company WAFF was 
formed. It was originally intended that this should form part of the Sierra 
Leone Battalion, but other counsels prevailed and it became a separate unit. 

The .303 Lee-Enfield rifle was issued between 1903 and 1908. The 
artillery batteries were equipped with head-portered 75 mm rifled muzzle- 
loading mountain-guns. These were later replaced by 2.95-inch 
breechloaders. 

The most important campaigns fought by the new WAFF were against 
the Fulani Sultanates in Northern Nigeria. They involved the Ist and 2nd 
Northern Nigeria Regiment plus a new 3rd (mounted infantry) battalion 
formed in 1903. 

In 1906 the Calabar and Lagos Battalions were retitled Ist and 2nd 
Southern Nigeria Regiment, the two battalions being amalgamated in 1911. 
In 1914 all the Nigeria battalions became part of a new Nigeria Regiment, 


the three Northern Nigeria units becoming Ist, 2nd and Sth (Mounted 
Infantry) Battalions, and the Southern Nigeria Regiment being expanded 
once again to form the 3rd and 4th. The 2nd Gold Coast Regiment was 
disbanded in 1907 and converted into the Northern Territories Constabulary. 
In 1914, therefore, the WAFF consisted of five battalions of the Nigeria 
Regiment, one battalion each from the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, plus 
the Gambia Company. 

The WAFF’s officers were all seconded British regulars. Earlier, coloured 
officers had not been unknown, particularly in the militia and volunteer 
forces. Lugard’s original WAFF had included two Hausa officers, and there 
were two Creole officers in the Sierra Leone Frontier Police when it became 
part of the enlarged WAFF. Provision was actually made for ‘Native 
Officers’ in the WAFF’s Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos, and Calabar 
units, but the few who existed were quickly pensioned off. The argument 
used to justify this was that the work could be done better by British NCOs; 
in the course of time, however, these were also phased out, so that the 
WAFF came to consist almost exclusively of white officers and African 
NCOs and other ranks. 

The WAFF remained administratively separate from the War Office units 
on the West African coast. These consisted of the WIR battalion and Sierra 
Leone Garrison Artillery battery stationed at Freetown, and the West Africa 
Regiment in the protectorate area of Sierra Leone. Some of the latter force 
had mutinied in the Gold Coast at the end of the Ashanti revolt, but the 
regiment seems to have been reorganised on a more permanent basis 
c.1904. Like the WAFF, both units were equipped with standard Lee- 
Enfield rifles and Vickers machine-guns. 

The growth of the constabularies in the second half of the 19th century 
had seen a corresponding decline in the militia and volunteers. The former 
never recovered their early importance, but the latter began to revive 
towards the end of the century. The 1898 Hut Tax War in Sierra Leone saw 
the creation of a largely Creole Volunteer Corps in Freetown, but the main 
centre of the volunteer movement was in the Gold Coast, where the Ashanti 
threat provided a stimulus. In 1892 the Gold Coast Rifle Volunteers were 
organised, initially 125- and later 300-strong. By 1914 they comprised eight 
companies with a machine-gun section. A Southern Nigeria volunteer unit 
had also been organised by 1907, but this ‘mixed’ unit (it accepted educated 
Africans) was disbanded in 1914 and replaced by an all-white Land and 


Marine Detachment, which later became an Artillery Volunteer 
Detachment. 


Dress 


Initially the WAFF wore the blue Zouave uniform of the Lagos and 
Gold Coast Constabularies. Drab puttees were used sometimes, but legs and 
feet were generally bare. Wide straw hats of the pattern common in 
Northern Nigeria were also worn. The Ist Battalion had red fez tassels and 
cummerbunds, the 2nd green ones. The engineers had a brass grenade on 
the fez. Most of the seconded British officers seem to have worn standard 
khaki drill or serge service dress, but some appear to have had blue tunics 
and white tropical helmets. The Madras sappers wore their own khaki fez, 
tunic, and trousers. 

It was decided in 1899 that khaki should replace blue, and at the start of 
1900 the two Northern Nigeria battalions were just changing to a khaki 
flannel smock with a low standing collar and three brass buttons, worn with 
calf-length breeches and puttees of the same material. The red fez was 
retained. For parades the infantry adopted a red sleeveless Zouave jacket 
piped with yellow, and retained their red or green ‘regimental’ distinctions; 
artillery wore blue Zouave jackets piped yellow and engineers red ones 
piped blue. In the field the cummerbund was discarded and the smock worn 
outside the breeches. Officers wore khaki service dress with stand and fall 
collars. They were the only units in the Ashanti campaign not wearing blue, 
and were known as the ‘khaki soldiers’ in consequence. The others wore the 
usual constabulary service dress of fez, blue cotton shirt piped red, worn 
tucked into blue breeches under a red cummerbund, with bare legs and feet. 

Central Africa Regiment troops serving in the Gold Coast and the 
Gambia wore their own standard khaki drill collarless smocks, breeches, 
and puttees and their distinctive black fezzes. 

In 1903 dress regulations were promulgated for the enlarged WAFF. 
Native NCOs and men were to wear the red fez and khaki blouse and 
breeches (in either serge or drill according to local requirements) with khaki 
puttees. Cummerbunds and fez tassels were in the facing colour, and the 
Zouave jacket was worn for parades. Warrant officers had horizontal 
frogging across the chest. The men wore brown leather ‘chaplies’ or sandals 
and their equipment was of brown leather, with two large pouches (Figure 


32). In the field the men wore drab flannel shirts with the sleeves rolled up 
and usually had bare legs and feet. They also had dark blue jerseys. A green 
Kilmarnock cap with a green ‘tourie’ on top was introduced later in the year 
as an undress cap, and was usually worn in field service order. Officers 
wore khaki helmets, drill or serge tunics and breeches, and blue or khaki 
puttees or brown leather gaiters. The tunics had leather buttons and roll 
collars worn with drab shirts and drab or coloured ties. Khaki peaked caps 
were worn for undress. In the field officers wore the shirt and tie with 
breeches, puttees, and helmet. British NCOs wore a similar uniform with 
brown waist belts instead of a double-braced Sam Browne. There is no 
reference to the WAFF’s well-known palm tree badge in the 1903 
regulations, but it appears to have been adopted prior to 1914, though 
initially only by officers. 

In 1904 arrangements were made whereby the Crown Agents supplied 
clothing for both the WAFF and British East Africa’s King’s African Rifles, 
and many items were standardised. The WAFF’s serge clothing was 
discontinued, and the smock blouse attained the style it was to retain for the 
next 60 years, with a round collarless neck, plain long sleeves, and two 
breast pockets (the Zouave jacket did not have a collar until the 1920s). 
Mounted infantry troopers initially wore the ordinary infantry uniform with 
bare legs and feet, but they later adopted cord breeches with puttees and 
boots, and from 1907 a khaki turban in place of the fez or green cap. Shorts 
and khaki jerseys had come into use by 1912. 

The WIR continued to wear their Zouave dress for parades and khaki 
drill for service up to 1914. The West Africa Regiment changed from blue 
to khaki after 1901. This khaki uniform was similar to that of the WAFF, 
worn with red fez and cummerbund. 

In the early 1900s the Gold Coast Rifle Volunteers were reportedly 
wearing khaki drill tunics and ‘short pantaloons’ with puttees and ‘Cuba 
hats’ (presumably straw ones), with the white machine-gun sections in 
serge tunics, cord breeches, and Wolseley helmets. The tunics had blue 
collars and the pantaloons blue piping. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA DURING THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR 


All the West African forces were involved in the 1914—18 conflict. The 
first campaign was the occupation of Togoland in 1914, which was carried 
out by the Gold Coast Regiment plus 320 members of the Northern 
Territories Constabulary, 900 Volunteers in four separate corps, 400 
customs officers, and 800 civil police. The Gold Coast Regiment had eight 
old Maxims and an artillery battery of four 2.95-inch mountain-guns, while 
the Northern Territories Constabulary and Volunteers had Martini-Metford 
carbines, seven assorted machine-guns, and five muzzle-loading mountain- 
guns. Two WAFF companies from Sierra Leone and one from Lagos were 
sent as reinforcements, but they arrived after the German surrender. No 
auxiliaries were used, though offers of such help were received. The British 
co-operated with French forces during this campaign. 

The second campaign was in Kamerun. To begin with, companies of the 
five Nigeria Regiment battalions were split up and deployed along the 
frontier to form four columns (from Maidugari, Yola, Ikom, and Calabar 
respectively), with six-and-a-half companies retained on internal security 
duties. The advances of these columns were checked by the Germans. The 
Allies then mounted an Anglo-French expedition against Duala. For this 
purpose some of the infantry companies were consolidated to form 
battalion-sized Ist and 2nd Nigeria Regiments ‘for overseas service’ (No.1 
had two companies from the Ist and two from the 2nd, while No.2 was 
drawn wholly from the 4th). The remaining companies continued to operate 
along the border with Kamerun under their original designations. The 
Official History distinguishes between the two kinds of unit by referring to 
the composite battalions as ‘Ist and 2nd Nigerians’, though it admits that 
this was not official practice at the time. 

The British element of the expeditionary force to Duala consisted of the 
Ist and 2nd Nigerians, the West Africa Regiment, and a composite Gold 
Coast Regiment/Sierra Leone Battalion, plus the Sierra Leone Garrison 
Artillery company and Nigerian and Gold Coast WAFF batteries. By 
January 1916 these had been reinforced by the Gambia Company (replaced 
in the Gambia itself by a West Africa Regiment company), the remainder of 
the Gold Coast Regiment and Sierra Leone Battalion, and the Indian 
Army’s 5th Light Infantry (this battalion had mutinied in 1914 in Singapore 
and its loyal elements had petitioned to be sent anywhere overseas to 
restore the unit’s good name). In addition a number of armed levies were 
raised in the areas taken from the Germans and provided with captured 


German rifles and equipment. The Nigeria Regiment columns operating 
along the Nigerian frontier consisted of the remainder of the Ist (three 
companies), 2nd (four-and-a-half companies), 3rd (seven companies), and 
the Mounted Infantry Battalion (three companies), plus two batteries. 
French columns from West and Equatorial Africa, together with some 
Belgians from the Congo, operated against Northern and Eastern Kamerun. 
The campaign ended in February 1916. 


A Gold Coast Regiment Vickers machine-gun in action, c.1916. This 
tripod-mounted gun was by far the most effective weapon in bush fighting, 
since even well-trained troops armed with rifles tended to fire too high. 
Machine-guns were almost always manned by Europeans. 


A noticeable feature of these operations was the relative exclusion of the 
WIR, which had long provided the main regular garrison on the West 
African Coast. A detachment of signallers accompanied the northern 
column, more signallers and a machine-gun section fought with the 
southern column, and in late 1915 these were joined by two infantry 
companies. In the main, however, the WIR’s role was to garrison Freetown 
while local units conducted the campaign. The Ist was relieved by the 2nd 
in late 1915. The latter went to East Africa in April 1917, but the West 
Indians showed that they were no more immune to the region’s diseases 
than Europeans and Indians, and the battalion served mostly in a garrison 


role. With their departure from Freetown, close on a century of service in 
West Africa came to an end. 

In 1917 the Gold Coast Regiment, a Nigerian Brigade (1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Nigerian Regiments plus the Gambia Company) went to German East 
Africa, together with the 2nd WIR. The Nigerian Brigade was another new 
formation, the men being drawn from the existing units and mixed to form 
four new battalion-sized regiments. Their parent battalions (including the 
Mounted Infantry) helped to garrison Kamerun or remained in Nigeria, 
being reinforced there by a wing of the West Africa Regiment. The 
Nigerians left East Africa in mid-1918, while the Gold Coast Regiment 
(reinforced by a separate mounted infantry company formed for service 
there in 1918) and the 2nd WIR remained there until the Armistice. No 
serious attempt was made to expand the WAFF during the war, unlike the 
King’s African Rifles, nor was any serious consideration given to 
employing them in Europe or the Middle East. In the same way, no white 
troops were sent to West Africa. 

Re-equipment was carried out during the war. The Nigerians received the 
SMLE on transfer to East Africa, and it seems likely that this also applied to 
other WAFF units. 


Dress 


There were no significant changes in uniform during the war. The Gold 
Coast Regiment retained its red cummerbund in the field until 1916. WAFF 
units wore their green Kilmarnocks throughout (they were consequently 
known as ‘Green Caps’ in East Africa) or the wide-brimmed straw hats 
which had been a common field head-dress in the savannah regions since 
the turn of the century. The West Africa Regiment initially wore their red 
fezzes, but exchanged these for green Kilmarnocks during the Kamerun 
campaign to avoid confusion (both the German and French askaris wore red 
fezzes, and on one occasion a party of Germans were taken to be French, 
allowing them to capture a machine-gun). WAFF units and the West Africa 
Regiment wore the standard smock, but breeches had been replaced by 
knee-length shorts some time before 1914. The original leather pouches 
were replaced by M08 web equipment during the campaigns. NCOs seem 
to have worn drab chevrons on the right sleeve only. 


The Indian unit in Kamerun wore normal Indian service dress, namely a 
khaki drill turban, kurta, breeches, and puttees. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA TO 1872 


Britain took the Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch in 1795, returned it 
in1802, then sent another expedition to capture it again in 1806. After that it 
remained a British colony. Some of the Afrikaner Boer population (.e., 
Dutch-speaking farmers) trekked inland in 1835 in an attempt to get away 
from British rule, but many stayed. British settlers had begun to arrive after 
1820. Like the Dutch before them, the British were faced with trouble on 
the Cape’s eastern frontier, where the settlers clashed with Bantu tribesmen. 
This led to a long series of Frontier Wars, the Seventh being fought in 
1846-47. 

The British were also faced with trouble further afield, for the Boer 
trekkers clashed with various indigenous groups in Transorangia and Natal. 
The British responded by trying to establish control over these territories. 
Natal became another British colony, but Transorangia remained a 
battleground. The Basuto inflicted severe checks on the British forces in 
1851 and 1852, and this was the last straw as far as the Imperial 
government was concerned. South Africa was expensive and unprofitable, 
and it was decided to reduce the British commitment. The vague British 
claim to suzerainty over the interior was renounced, and in 1854 the Boers 
of Transorangia were given their independence. 

The British maintained an Imperial garrison at the Cape, and its units 
were involved in every serious expedition. Its size fluctuated according to 
the needs of the moment, but it usually consisted of about four infantry 
battalions and a few gunners. There were no regular cavalry between 1817 
and 1843. The practice of turning some of the regulars into mounted 
infantry was prohibited in 1838, but the 95th Rifles mounted a company in 
1846— 47, as did the 45th Foot in 1849-50. Otherwise the need for cavalry 
was met by a local corps, the Cape Mounted Rifles, the men of which were 
mostly Hottentots, who were drilled as cavalry but fought (and were paid) 
as mounted infantry. 

The British made use of various auxiliaries. Traditionally the Boers were 
organised into Commandos, a kind of district-based militia whose members 


provided their own arms, elected their own officers, and used mounted 
infantry tactics. In contrast, the British settlers were opposed to the idea of 
compulsory service and had disbanded their militia in 1825. From that date 
onwards the conflict between the British system of uniformed volunteer 
units and the Boer Commando system became steadily more marked. 
However, the Great Trek meant that Cape Colony lost the services of many 
of the Boers who had provided the bulk of the Commandos, and from this 
period onwards their importance there began to decline. 

The authorities also made considerable use of various kinds of levies. 
The Seventh Frontier War, for example, saw them field a number of these, 
including the Cape Levies, the Port Elizabeth Fingo Levy, a ‘Liberated 
African Corps’, and a Malay Corps, the last two both raised in Cape Town. 
However, it was said that many such units forming part of the ration 
strength were largely imaginary. The Fingos were Bantu refugees from the 
Zulu ravages who sided with the British. 

Xhosa resentment at the ‘settlement’ of 1847 in the Eastern Cape led to 
the outbreak of the Eighth Frontier War in 1850. The Eastern Province 
Hottentots also rebelled, which led to a serious mutiny in the ranks of the 
coloured Cape Mounted Rifles. Some 300 more were dismissed as 
unreliable, depriving the British of much of their regular cavalry. One result 
was that the Cape Mounted Rifles formed a white troop composed of 
volunteers from the line regiments. The British had no cavalry and only 
four battalions in South Africa at the time (the 6th, 45th, 73rd, and 91st) and 
there was concern at the possibility of a general native uprising. 

The Boers in the frontier districts formed a number of small Commandos, 
but a wider call for burghers to come forward under the old system met with 
a poor response. Volunteer units and indigenous levies filled the gap until 
regular reinforcements could arrive. They included European units such as 
the Albany, Fort Beaufort, and Beaufort Levies, loyal Hottentot units such 
as the Albany Hottentot Levy, and various Fingo Levies. The Zulu king 
offered his assistance but this was declined. 

The British reinforcements included drafts for the regiments already 
stationed in South Africa (some of these were lost when the troopship 
Birkenhead sank), plus the 12th Lancers and six infantry battalions (the 
2nd, 12th, 43rd, 60th, 74th, and 95th). Several of these formed mounted 
infantry companies. By the end of 1851 there were 6,600 regulars and 900 


Cape Mounted Rifles in the field. Most of the Xhosa chiefs submitted in 
1852 but the war dragged on until the following year. 

Although the frontier settlement was by no means secure, the Crimean 
War led to fluctuations in the strength of the regular garrison. One answer 
was to send 2,300 men of the British German Legion (originally recruited 
for the Crimean War and organised into two Hussar squadrons, two infantry 
regiments, and a Rifle regiment), who were given land in Kaffraria. 
However, 1,000 of these were among those sent off to India in 1857. 

The Cape Mounted Rifles now recruited only Europeans, and the 
proportion of coloured troopers had dropped to a third by 1853. The 
regiment was re-equipped with Victoria rifled carbines in 1854. In addition 
there were a number of troops of white police, raised in 1852 to maintain 
order in Kaffraria, which were embodied in 1855 as the Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police with a strength of 500. Initially the men carried double- 
barrelled Enfield rifles, Bowie knives, and Colt revolvers, but in 1869 the 
Enfields were replaced by Snider carbines. Officers received swords at the 
same period. 

A new Burgher Act in 1855 reintroduced compulsory Commando 
service, but since this obligation was limited to the burgher’s own district it 
had little practical effect. However, Bantu pressure was lifted as a result of 
the great ritual cattle killing of 1857, which resulted in two-thirds of the 
population dying from starvation. 

This reduction of the garrison gave impetus to the development of a local 
volunteer movement originally initiated in 1852. A considerable number of 
units came into existence, among them the Cape Rifle Corps (1855) — later 
to become the Duke’s, the oldest surviving Cape infantry unit — and Prince 
Alfred’s Guard (1856), another unit with a continuing history. There were a 
number of cavalry units including the elite Cape Town Cavalry (1857), and 
volunteer artillery and engineer units. Some quickly faded away, others 
changed their names or amalgamated, but the movement as a whole 
remained in existence. In 1861 there were 37 corps, mostly around Cape 
Town, and in that year the volunteers took over when the regular garrison 
(plus a Naval Brigade) went to Natal during a Zulu invasion scare. The 
volunteers were issued with government firearms as they were in Britain. 
The standard infantry arm for this period seems to have been the Enfield 
rifle. Cavalry carried carbines. 


The withdrawal from Transorangia and the Xhosa cattle killings and 
subsequent famine of 1856 brought relief to the Cape, and there was no 
serious frontier trouble for the rest of the 1850s and 1860s. The garrison 
was progressively reduced, from five battalions in 1860 to three in 1864. 
Another Zulu war scare in 1865 led to an increase to five again, but by 1872 
it had been cut to two-and-a-half battalions. Finally, the old-established 
Cape Mounted Rifles were disbanded in 1870 as part of another economy 
drive. Its troopers appear to have carried the double-barrelled ‘Cape 
carbine’ up to the time of their disbandment. 

In fact, the Cape was moving steadily towards self government, and its 
own force had proved that it was capable of maintaining order along the 
borders. It was the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police which carried out 
the annexation of Basutoland in 1868 and which pacified the northern 
frontier the following year. 


Natal 


Natal was administered as a province of the Cape until 1854, when it 
became a separate colony. It remained small and isolated, with a large 
native population within its borders and the formidable Zulu state to the 
north-east. The colonists relied for defence on the British garrison, which 
was normally one battalion strong. However, the need for local forces was 
recognised, and a 150-strong force of Natal Native Police was raised in 
1848. The men were armed with muskets and were used to control the 
Bantu clans within the colony. This force was disbanded in 1854. 

The development of a volunteer force was hindered by the hostility of the 
local garrison. In 1855, for example, the regulars refused to parade with the 
newly-raised Durban Volunteer Guard. The real start of the volunteer 
movement in Natal was 1854, when the Durban Volunteer Guard (ancestor 
of the Royal Durban Light Infantry), the Royal Durban Rangers, and the 
Natal Carabineers were raised. Most of the early Natal Volunteers were 
small mounted units organised along Yeomanry lines, and only Durban and 
Pietermaritzburg produced infantry regiments with a continuous record of 
service. The Durban Volunteer Guard had an artillery company which 
became the Durban Volunteer Artillery (subsequently the Natal Field 
Artillery) in 1870. 


Although there were no major campaigns, the volunteers saw a certain 
amount of service. There was a Zulu border alarm in 1861, and another and 
more serious one in 1865 in which both volunteers and regulars turned out 
and reinforcements were summoned from Cape Colony. There were also 
troubles with raiding Bushmen in 1866, in which the first Natal Native 
Horse were used. These were Bantu friendlies, raised from various tribes, 
many of them Christian, who fought on horseback and carried guns. They 
were to remain an important element of the Natal forces up to 1906. 


Dress 


During the 1840s the regulars used standard undress uniforms adapted 
to the local conditions. The infantry had forage caps with home-made peaks 
and shell jackets or plain coatees. They wore white trousers on the march 
and carried their grey cloth ones for night-time use. The 1850s saw a good 
deal of bush fighting, and consequently further moves towards the 
development of a form of field dress. As far as the regulars were concerned 
this was usually still locally modified undress. The 12th Lancers wore 
peaked forage caps with white covers and neck curtains together with stable 
jackets and their normal girdles and trousers. Some of the infantry in 
Kaffraria at the start of the war are said to have been given the green jackets 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles, and there seems to have been a move in early 
1852 to equip the men with ‘grey jackets’. These were probably the canvas 
smock frocks issued for use at sea. They were dyed locally with logwood 
(which produced an unstable colour varying from a greyish purple through 
olive brown to a pale buff shade), given leather shoulder patches, and worn 
with peaked forage caps and the local waist belt equipment (Figure 33). A 
General Order issued later in 1852 laid down that the troops should wear 
their red jackets in the field. The 74th Highlanders ignored this (their caps 
had red-and-white diced bands and they wore tartan trews), but the other 
regiments seem to have complied. The 2nd wore shell jackets and red-dyed 
trousers, the 43rd coatees with fustian or cord trousers. The 95th remained 
true to their dark green (more suitable for bush work, of course), though 
their undress caps now had peaks, but the rest of the regulars wore a variety 
of head-dresses including red or blue stocking caps, brown or grey 
‘wideawake’ slouch hats, and pork-pie forage caps with white peaks, 
together with shell jackets, white, light blue or buff leather trousers, and the 


same locally made brown leather waist belts and pouches as in 1846. Their 
officers frequently wore locally purchased ‘frontier jackets’ (plain three- 
button coats with turn-down collars and a varying number of pockets) in 
red, blue or green. 

The Cape Mounted Rifles wore Rifle-pattern uniforms. The head-dress 
was a black 1844-pattern shako with a falling plume of black cock’s 
feathers (replaced by a horsehair plume in normal service dress). The badge 
was a bronze wreath surmounted by a crown and enclosing a silver standard 
and guidon above the letters ‘CMR’. For undress officers wore a round 
green visored forage cap. The men’s’ service dress consisted of a green 
stable jacket with black collar, pointed cuffs, and broad braid down the 
front, which fastened with hooks and eyes rather than buttons. Their head- 
dress was a small round Kilmarnock with a black ‘tourie’ on the top and 
silver italic ‘CMR’ in front. A black leather cross belt with a carbine swivel 
was universal, but some troopers wore a green and yellow lancer girdle 
instead of the black waist belt (Figure 34). The trousers were either white, 
or green banded with black, but ‘crackers’ (brown buckskin trousers) were 
frequently worn in the field until 1851, when they were replaced by grey 
ones banded with black. Some troopers added black peaks to their caps, and 
both officers and men used either white (summer) or black oilskin (winter) 
covers in service. 

Some of the Cape volunteers followed British uniform models. However, 
the Grahamstown Mounted Rangers wore a leopard skin pagri, which 
suggests that they campaigned in felt hats, and it is likely that many of the 
smaller units wore civilian dress like the Commandos. Lakeman’s Volunteer 
Infantry wore a leather outfit consisting of a round helmet with a peak, a 
low crest with a vestigial horsehair tail, a single-breasted frock coat with 
fringed epaulettes, a cross belt and a waist belt with a front pouch, breeches, 
and high gaiters reaching from above the knee to the instep, all in a pale 
brown (Figure 35). The helmet might seem somewhat unusual, but at least 
one regular officer wore a round ‘leathern hunting cap’ not dissimilar in 
general shape, and the Rangers’ outfit might well have been typical of 
contemporary hunting garb. The Commandos wore slouched felt hats 
(usually adorned with ostrich feathers), homespun jackets and waistcoats, 
buckskin trousers, and feldshoen. They seem to have been issued with 
greatcoats and Kilmarnock-style forage caps during the 1846 campaign, an 
early and unusual instance of an official uniform issue. The Malay Corps 


wore dark blue uniforms with red cotton turbans, while the Cape Town 
Hottentot Levies were to have uniforms of green moleskin (a type of cotton 
fabric). By 1850 many of the Fingos wore European dress in the towns, but 
on campaign generally laid this aside for a blanket and, possibly, a white or 
check shirt. They were issued with guns, though ammunition was rationed, 
but continued to carry their own arms as well (Figure 36). 
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British South Africa. Figure 33: British infantryman, campaign dress 
1852. Figure 34: Cape Mounted Rifles, 1840s. Figure 35: Lakeman s 
Volunteer Infantry. Figure 36: Fingo Levies, 1840s. Figure 37: Frontier 

Armed and Mounted Police, 1850s. 


During the 1850s and 1860s British regular regiments continued to wear 
their normal uniforms. The absence of any serious campaigning gave little 
scope for ‘field-expedient’ modifications. The infantry of the German 
Legion wore standard British uniforms with blue facings, with the Jagers in 
green and the cavalry dressed as Hussars. The shako badge consisted of the 
letters ‘BGL’ with a ‘V’ underneath. 

The Cape Mounted Rifles adopted rifle green Hussar jackets and trousers 
in 1857. The collar, cuffs, and frogging were black. The black-banded 
trousers were darker, almost black, and were commonly cuffed and strapped 
(i.e., lined on the inside of the leg) with black leather. This uniform was 
worn with a low black shako with a red plume which, falling over the front, 


obscured the badge (a ‘bronzed metal cross with crown over’). Officers 
wore a black pouch belt and troopers black cross and waist belts, the latter 
with a pouch on the right and a revolver holster on the left. Stable jackets 
were worn in undress. Their low pillbox-type forage caps had black bands 
and a black button on the top but lacked any badge. Officers’ caps were 
supposed to have a black leather peak, though photographs suggest that this 
was not worn. This uniform was changed in about 1867 from green to dark 
blue. 

The Frontier Armed and Mounted Police were organised on the silladar 
system, which meant that the men equipped themselves. Their first outfits 
varied considerably, one illustration showing a brown jacket, decorated with 
black upward-pointing chevrons on the cuffs, worn open over a red shirt, 
with brown trousers and a brown ‘deerstalker’ hat (Figure 37). Officers 
seem to have worn a species of uniform from the start. This consisted of a 
brown cord single-breasted tunic braided with black and with black 
chevrons and trefoils on the cuffs, brown cord breeches, black knee boots, 
and a low badgeless kepi of the contemporary French pattern. Uniforms 
were gradually adopted by all ranks. They were made of cord dyed with 
logwood (which continued to produce shades varying from blackish brown 
to pale yellow) and consisted of a short single-breasted jacket worn with 
baggy breeches, high boots, and either a plain pillbox cap (sometimes with 
a white cover and neck curtain) or a species of ‘fireman’s helmet’ made of 
tanned leather. Officers had visored kepis and jackets braided in dark blue 
or black, and wore their rank insignia on the collar in accordance with 
contemporary British practice. Equipment consisted of a broad cross belt 
over the left shoulder and a narrower one supporting a revolver holster over 
the right. The men carried double-barrelled Enfield rifles or carbines and 
Colt revolvers until 1869, when the Enfields were replaced by Snider 
carbines. Officers adopted swords at the same period. 

The volunteers tended to adopt British-pattern uniforms. The exclusive 
Cape Town Cavalry of 1857 wore a Dragoon-style uniform in dark blue 
with silver lace and helmet, and white belt, plume, and double trouser 
stripes, and were known as ‘The Sparklers’ because of their smartness. 
There was a preference for Rifle-pattern uniforms, exemplified by the 
D’Urban Cavalry of 1856, who wore green with red piping and trouser 
stripes, though other mounted units were more like the Commandos. The 
infantry units also adopted Rifle-pattern uniforms. The Duke’s adopted 


black uniforms with braided frock coats, velvet cuffs, and a low képi, and 
wore these until 1859, when they changed to a green outfit with a green 
shako. Prince Alfred’s Guard wore Lincoln green with a black shako and 
belts until 1876. The Cape Field Artillery of 1857 wore the same blue 
uniform and busby as British Volunteer Artillery, and the Cape Sappers & 
Miners wore that of the British Volunteer Engineers. Some of the Natal 
corps wore a practical brown cloth or cord uniform. Thus the Natal 
Hussars’ first uniform was of reddish brown moleskin braided with black 
and with a leather cap, while the Ixopo Mounted Rifles wore ‘drab 
corduroy’. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 1872-99 


British policy at the start of the 1870s was one of non-involvement, and 
the garrison was reduced to the lowest possible level. The Cape was given 
internal self government in 1872 and made responsible for the security of 
its northern and eastern trans-frontier districts. It already possessed its own 
regular force in the form of the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police, which 
raised its own artillery troop in 1874, equipped with 6- and 9-pdr RML 
mountain-guns. A smaller force, the Northern Border Police, was formed in 
1873, only to be amalgamated with the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police 
in 1877, re-raised in 1879, and finally disbanded in 1881. Another small 
force, the Griqualand Police, was raised in 1877 and disbanded in 1881. 
The Cape also took over the administration of Basutoland in 1872 and 
raised the Basutoland Mounted Police. Unlike the other police forces, 
which were wholly or mainly white, this was recruited from Basutos. 

The Cape’s volunteer cavalry included the very ‘regular’ Cape Town 
Cavalry (‘The Sparklers’) and other smaller mounted units. The main 
artillery unit was the Cape Town Volunteer Artillery, which was trained to 
serve the Cape harbour defences as well as to handle field batteries. The 
senior infantry unit was Cape Town’s Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Rifles 
(almost invariably known as the Duke’s), followed by Port Elizabeth’s 
Prince Alfred’s Volunteer Guard. Other centres had their own small 
volunteer units. The diamond-producing area around Kimberley (annexed 
in 1871 as Griqualand West and administered separately until it was 


incorporated into the Cape in 1880) produced the Dutoitspan Hussars (soon 
renamed the Diamond Fields Horse) in 1876. 

The Cape still had a substantial Afrikaner population, and the liability for 
Commando service had been strengthened in 1865. However, it seems to 
have been tacitly accepted that the volunteers were exempt from this. 

The Cape faced a series of military challenges during the later 1870s. The 
first came with the Ninth Frontier War in 1877. The Bantu had recovered 
from the famine of 1857, and many had guns. British units played no part in 
the initial campaign. The Cape fielded the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police, which had a strength of 1,100 including the artillery troop, a number 
of white volunteer units, most of which were raised at the start of the war 
and often consisted of no more than a score or so of men, and various 
indigenous levies. The Commandos were called out too, but the response 
was poor. The initial campaign was conducted by 500 Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police and about 1,000 volunteers, accompanied by 6,000 Mfengo 
and Tembu levies. Although this force won some initial successes, its 
supply system broke down completely. The Cape government fell as a 
result, but not before it had sent the volunteers home in December 1878. 
This led the Imperial authorities to raise their own well-equipped and 
relatively highly-paid local corps, the Frontier Light Horse, which proved 
highly successful, together with Pulleine’s Rangers (recruited from British 
railway navvies and apparently a ‘very rough crowd’). 
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A British fort in Basutoland, from an 1881 edition of The Graphic. The 
men in the foreground are probably Cape Colony irregulars. 


When fighting broke out again in February 1879 the British had to take 
over and finish the campaign with regular troops. These included a number 
of reinforcements and consisted of the 1/13th, 1/24th, 80th, 88th, 90th, and 
94th Regiments, plus artillery and a Naval Brigade. These were assisted by 
the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police and a number of remobilised 
volunteer corps, who were now backed by Imperial supply facilities. 
Coloured and Bantu units were also employed. 

One of the first tasks of the new Cape administration after this campaign 
was to reform its military system. The Frontier Armed and Mounted Police 
was reorganised as a purely military force and given the same title (Cape 
Mounted Rifles) as the Imperial unit which it had supplanted in 1870. Three 
Cape Mounted Yeomanry Regiments were organised in the Eastern 
Province to provide a mobile striking force to support it. Each had ten 
troops of 60 men each, and absorbed many of the existing mounted 
volunteer units. The troopers were equipped with Snider carbines. The 
volunteers were also encouraged, and by the end of 1879 there were some 
39 cavalry and infantry units on the roll, all with an establishment of three 
officers and 42-45 men. In practice the city-based infantry regiments such 
as the Duke’s, Prince Alfred’s Guard, and First City were considerably 
larger. The Commandos and the indigenous levies were regulated by the 
Burgher Forces and Levies Act of 1878. Commando officers were still 
elected but there was now provision for payment, which removed a cause of 
resentment. This Act made it clear that the coloured population were no 
longer regarded as first line troops. 

A minor conflict known as the Northern Border War of 1878 had to be 
conducted while all this was going on. The only British regulars involved 
were a few mounted infantry from the 3rd Foot, and the campaign was 
otherwise fought entirely by short-lived, local units like the Griqualand 
Light Infantry and the Northern Border Horse, together with an indigenous 
contingent raised in Kimberley and known as Maclean’s Zulu Volunteers. 

The Frontier Armed and Mounted Police received Snider carbines in 
1869, and the men also carried Webley revolvers. Some of the mounted 
volunteer corps may have been issued with Westley-Richards carbines 
during the early 1870s. The British garrison had been re-equipped with 


Martini-Henrys in 1871, but the British GOC stopped their old Sniders from 
being sent back to Britain. They remained in store and were issued to the 
volunteers during the Ninth Frontier War, which began in 1877. The 
Duke’s, for instance, carried Enfield rifles until 

1878, which seems to have been typical of volunteer infantry units. The 
artillery and mounted troops were supposed to receive Snider carbines, but 
there was a shortage of these and some units had to accept rifles instead. 


Natal in the 1870s 


Natal was smaller than the Cape and the Imperial garrison was normally 
one battalion strong. The local forces remained almost entirely volunteer in 
composition. They were mainly white — though they also included the 
redoubtable Natal Native Horse — and predominantly mounted. The only 
infantry units were the Durban Rifle Guard (which changed its name to the 
Royal Durban Rifles in 1873) and the Maritzburg Rifles, and there was one 
artillery unit, the Durban Volunteer Artillery. 

In 1873 there was a minor campaign against a chief called Langalibale. 
The Natal volunteers turned out and troops and levies were alerted all over 
South Africa, but there was virtually no fighting. Nevertheless, the 
emergency led to the formation of the Natal Mounted Police in 1874. The 
force was patterned after the Cape’s, but until the late 1880s it numbered 
only 150 men and did not operate as an independent military unit in the 
same way as the Cape Mounted Rifles. Some 25 troopers provided 
Shepstone’s sole escort when he annexed the Transvaal in 1877. 

Natal volunteer infantry carried Enfields until the mid-1870s, when they 
were replaced by Sniders. The mounted units carried Enfield and then 
Snider or Terry carbines until 1875, when these were all replaced by the 
Swinbourne-Henry carbine. 


The Zulu War and after 


The most serious conflict of the period was the Zulu War of 1879, 
which mainly involved Natal. The regular garrison there had been 
augmented in 1877 because of the increasingly dangerous situation, and 
when the invasion was launched the main striking force consisted of the 
2/3rd, 1/13th, 1/24th, 2/24th and 99th Regiments. The 80th in the Transvaal 
watched that colony’s Zulu border. 


The Natal Mounted Police and mounted volunteers provided some of the 
light cavalry for the first invasion. At this period the volunteer units totalled 
660 men, but only some 300 responded to the call. The shortage of light 
cavalry was compensated for by the arrival of volunteer units from Cape 
Colony, plus the Border Horse and Frontier Light Horse fresh from the 
fighting in Northern Transvaal and a group of Transvaal Boers under Piet 
Uys. Natal’s two infantry units (the Royal Durban Rifles and the Maritzburg 
Rifles) were not used. 

Indigenous units saw service, however. The Natal Native Horse had five 
troops at Isandlwhana, and three regiments of Natal Native Contingent were 
raised to supplement the regular infantry, with seven battalions of 1,000 
men each in all. It was originally hoped to provide them all with firearms, 
but in the end only 10% received guns, the rest carrying their traditional 
assegais, knobkerries, and shields. Some 300 were formed into a rather 
better-equipped Natal Native Pioneer force. Unlike the Natal Native Horse, 
the Natal Native Contingent battalions were not a great success, and it was 
their collapse which was largely responsible for the disaster at Isandlwhana. 

After Isandlwhana, the Natal infantry were mustered, and an emergency 
vigilante force known as Enscombe’s Contingent was raised to patrol 
Durban. Natal’s Governor withdrew the mounted volunteers from Zululand 
and restricted them to frontier defence. Many of the troopers then resigned 
in disgust and joined a composite unit called the Natal Volunteer Guides. 

The forces involved in the second invasion included a number of regular 
reinforcements sent out after the disaster of Isandlwhana. These consisted 
of the Ist King’s Dragoon Guards, 17th Lancers, and the 2/4th, 2/21st, 57th, 
58th, 3/60th, 91st, and 94th Regiments. The 80th and 88th (previously 
stationed in the Transvaal and Cape respectively) were also brought up. The 
regular columns were accompanied by the Natal Volunteer Guides, the 
Natal Native Horse, and a force of loyal Zulus known as Dunn’s Scouts. 
The 3rd Natal Native Contingent had been disbanded, but its white NCOs 
were formed into a mounted unit known as the Natal Horse. The other two 
regiments were split into five separately numbered battalions. Further 
volunteer units came from the other South African territories, including 
Lonsdale’s and Baker’s Mounted Rifles from the Cape and Ferreira’s Horse 
and Raaf’s Rangers from the Transvaal. The Frontier Light Horse recruited 
so successfully that it was able to form a companion unit known as the 
Natal Light Horse. 


Back in the Cape, the Northern Border war was followed by a campaign 
in 1879 against Morosi, a chief who had rebelled following news of British 
reverses in the Zulu War. Only Cape units were involved. The main striking 
force was provided by the new Cape Mounted Rifles (two troops plus two 
guns from the artillery troop) and the Basutoland Mounted Police, 
supported by the 2nd and 3rd Cape Mounted Yeomanry, 100 Hershel Fingo 
Levies, a Commando, and 1,900 loyal Basuto. After an initial failure the 
Yeomanry regiments, the burghers, and most of the Basuto left. They were 
replaced by more Cape Mounted Rifles and a number of volunteers. 

The Cape’s reorganisation process meanwhile continued. In mid-1880 the 
Cape Mounted Rifles’ artillery troop was detached to form the Cape Field 
Artillery, equipped with 6.3-inch RML howitzers, 8-inch and 5.5-inch 
mortars, and 7-pdr mountain-guns. A small Cape staff was established with 
medical, pay, ordnance, and commissariat departments. Rather oddly, the 
Cape Mounted Rifles remained outside this organisation, though their 
colonel was expected to command the Cape forces in the field. 

A more serious conflict also broke out in 1880. This was the ‘Gun War’ 
of 1880-81, caused by the Cape’s attempt to disarm the Basuto, who had 
modern rifles purchased out of their earnings in the diamond mines. No 
Imperial troops were engaged, though the Cape forces served under an 
Imperial officer. The initial force consisted of half the Cape Mounted Rifles 
and the Basutoland Mounted Police (300 men), all three regiments of Cape 
Mounted Yeomanry (numbering 300, 200 and 100 men respectively), the 
Kimberley Horse (200), and small contingents from the Duke’s (298), 
Prince Alfred’s Guard (172), and First City (72), a total of 3,000 whites and 
1,000 blacks. The only external help came with the arrival of Ferreira’s 
Horse (a Transvaal irregular volunteer unit of 450 men and two 9-pdr guns 
which, as we have seen, had also served in the Zulu War). The fighting was 
severe and the colonial victories costly. The Imperial authorities were fully 
engaged in Zululand and the Transvaal and had little sympathy for the war. 
Basuto successes led to the original units being reinforced by a number of 
small Mounted Rifle units and a number of indigenous levies. Most of the 
latter were raised to control a widespread rising in the native areas to the 
south-east of Basutoland, there being very few white troops available. The 
Commandos were also called out, but with little success, even though the 
men were paid and substitutes allowed (departures from the earlier system 
made necessary by the failure of the Commando system in recent wars). By 


early 1881 the Cape had 12,000 men in the field. They proved unable to 
subdue the Basuto, however, and the war ended after British mediation. The 
Cape’s failure led to continued unrest, and in 1884 Britain resumed the 
administration of Basutoland. 

The Cape forces had found that the Basuto’s newer rifles outranged their 
Sniders, and initially they had to reply with artillery. The infantry were 
given Martini-Henrys in December 1880, and the Yeomanry were issued 
with swords. At first many of the levies carried assegais, knobkerries, and 
shields, but they were later issued with Snider rifles and horsed themselves 
using mounts taken from the Basuto rebels. 


The Transvaal 


Britain had adopted a more forward policy in the mid-1870s, and 
annexed the Transvaal in 1877. The 1/13th Regiment, two squadrons of 
mounted infantry (from the 1/13th and 1/24th), and two guns were moved 
to Pretoria, and the 80th was stationed on the Zulu border. The new 
administration issued regulations to govern the raising of volunteer corps, 
and a number of small units were formed, mainly from the English- 
speaking section of the population. These included the Transvaal Artillery 
and the Pretoria Horse. 

The British had to take on an unfinished Boer campaign against the Pedi. 
An expedition consisting of the 1/13th, a squadron of mounted infantry, the 
Diamond Fields Horse, Ferreira’s Horse, and the Frontier Light Horse 
moved against them but was forced to retire (the Diamond Fields Horse 
came up from the Kimberley area, then under direct British control but later 
transferred to the Cape, while Ferreira’s Horse was locally raised and the 
Frontier Light Horse was a well known Imperial irregular corps). 

The Zulu War interrupted operations against the Pedi, but in 1879 a force 
consisting of 75 men of the 80th, 200 white and 64 coloured volunteers, and 
1,700 Swazis was collected. This proved inadequate, so a Transvaal Field 
Force was formed in November, consisting of the 2/21st, part of the 80th, 
the 94th, four mountain-guns, Ferreira’s Horse, the Frontier Light Horse, 
and Raaf’s Rangers (all fresh from the Zulu War), a number of shortlived 
Transvaal units such as the Lydenburg Rifles and the coloured Transvaal 
Mounted Rifles, the Bantu volunteers of the Rustenburg Contingent (639 


men armed with obsolete Enfield rifles), and about 8,000 Swazi warriors 
under a British officer. This force successfully overcame Pedi resistance. 

By this time the Boers were becoming restive, and the British garrison 
was reinforced with the lst Dragoon Guards, and the 2/4th, the 58th, and 
the remainder of the 80th, all fresh from the Zulu War. However, it was 
soon reduced again to the Ist Dragoon Guards, 2/21st (Pretoria) and 94th 
(North Transvaal). In 1880 most of the Dragoon Guards were withdrawn. 
Ferreira’s Horse was re-raised to compensate but subsequently had to be 
sent to Basutoland. The Boers then rose in revolt against the British 
administration and besieged Pretoria and other centres. The British 
inhabitants formed further short-lived units to supplement the Imperial 
garrisons (which consisted of the 2/2Ist and 94th plus some Royal 
Artillery), including Nourse’s Horse, the Pretoria Carbineers, Pretoria 
Rifles, and Standerton Volunteers. 

The British response was to send a relief force consisting of a squadron 
of the 1st Dragoon Guards, the 58th and 3/60th, and some mounted infantry. 
This was defeated at Laing’s Nek and Ingongo (1881). Although reinforced 
by the 15th Hussars, 2/60th, 92nd Highlanders, and a Naval Brigade, it was 
defeated again at Majuba. Further reinforcements consisting of the 7th and 
14th Hussars, 1/41st, 83rd, 85th, 97th, and 102nd were sent out, but before 
they could become engaged the British government made peace and 
restored the Boers’ independence (the 10th, 26th, and 99th were also alerted 
but their orders were cancelled before they sailed). 


The Cape in the 1880s and 1890s 


After 1881 the Cape enjoyed 15 years of relative peace. Its forces were 
reorganised again following the unsuccessful conclusion of the Basuto War. 
The Cape Mounted Rifles were retained, but a para-military Cape Police 
Force was raised in 1882; its officers bore police ranks but used military 
ones in the field. The Yeomanry experiment was deemed not to be a success 
and was abandoned in 1881. The Cape Field Artillery reverted to being part 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles in 1884. An experimental regular battalion 
called the Cape Infantry was raised from British reservists in 1882, though 
it had to be disbanded for financial reasons in 1886. 

The volunteers were organised by a small regular staff. Most of the 
wartime units disappeared, and many other corps did not survive for more 


than a few years. Only a small number of units maintained a continuous 
existence from 1881 to 1899, these including the Cape Town Volunteer 
Artillery, the Duke’s, and the First City. The Cape Town Cavalry were 
disbanded in 1889 and the Cape Engineers were merged with the newly 
raised Cape Garrison Artillery in 1891. Medical services were provided by 
the Volunteer Medical Staff Corps formed in 1890-91. 

In 1884-85 an Imperial expedition was sent from the Cape into 
Bechuanaland to disperse Boers who had proclaimed the independent 
republics of Stellaland and Goschen there. The regular component consisted 
of two RA batteries, an Engineer detachment, the 6th Dragoon Guards, and 
the lst Royal Scots. None of the existing Cape units were involved, but 
three irregular Mounted Rifle regiments were raised (partly from Britain 
and partly locally) plus a fourth battalion consisting of one mounted and 
five infantry companies. There were also three companies of Native Guides 
employed as baggage guards. Martini Henry rifles or carbines were 
standard. This force saw no action. 

In 1896-97 there was another small native war in British Bechuanaland 
(i.e., the portion administered by the Cape). The Cape authorities dealt with 
this themselves, using a force of 1,600 men made up of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles and Cape Police, service detachments from volunteer regiments such 
as the Duke’s, Prince Alfred’s Guard, Cape Town Highlanders, and 
Kaffrarian Rifles, together with the Cape Field Artillery and some smaller 
mounted units which had much of the character of the old short-lived 
volunteers. 

In 1898 the Cape authorities converted the volunteer Cape Field Artillery 
and Cape Garrison Artillery (1891) into part-time units. They also began to 
import Lee Metford rifles in preparation for the coming struggle with the 
Afrikaner republics. 


British infantry crossing a river in South Africa, published in The 
Graphic in 1881. 


British troops and Colonial irregulars skirmishing, South Africa 1881. 


Natal in the 1880s and 1890s 


Military operations in Natal during the 1880s tended to involve the 
regular garrison rather than colonial forces. No Natal units other than some 
Natal Mounted Police were involved in the Transvaal War of 1880-81 
because the British wished to preserve good relations between the Natal 
colonists and the Transvaal Boers. 

A force known as the Zululand Native Police was raised in 1883 after 
King Cetshawayo had been escorted back into Zululand by a squadron of 
the 6th Dragoons and companies of the Ist Welsh and 2nd Northants 
Regiments. The Zululand Native Police proved useful in controlling 
disturbances in the area in the following year, when the 6th Dragoons and 
Ist Welsh were again involved. In 1884-85 regular troops were moved up 
to the Transvaal border in case the South African Republic intervened 
against the Bechuanaland expedition. The force consisted of the 13th 
Hussars, Ist Welsh, and Ist Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Britain annexed Zululand in 1886, but disturbances continued there and 
in 1888 an expedition had to be sent to restore order. It consisted of the 6th 
Dragoons, a RA battery, the Ist Royal Scots, and mounted infantry 
detachments from the Ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers and Ist South 
Staffords. It was accompanied by mounted auxiliaries (including Dunn’s 
Scouts and the Natal Native Horse), 100 Zululand Native Police, 200 Natal 
Basuto, and three battalions of Zulu levies, each 1,200-strong. The Police 
and Basuto carried Martini carbines but the levies only had assegais and a 
few smooth-bore muskets. 

The Natal-based regulars were not involved in any more expeditions after 
1888. The Natal Police and the volunteers remained in existence, though a 
complex series of amalgamations and subsequent divisions led to numerous 
changes of title. Durban and Pietermaritzburg continued to provide the only 
infantry units, the rest being mounted. The Durban Volunteer Artillery 
became the Natal Field Artillery in 1892. In 1895 a small staff was created 
to control the volunteers, and in 1899 various service corps — including the 
Natal Medical, Natal Veterinary, and Natal Transport Corps — were 
formed. 


Dress 


The uniforms worn by the British regulars had a considerable influence 
over those of the colonial volunteers. In general they followed ‘home’ 
rather than ‘Indian’ lines, the only concession to the climate being the use 
of a white helmet rather than the home service pattern. Unfortunately it 1s 
not clear what kind of head-dress was worn prior to 1877, when the helmets 
were officially adopted, though it probably took the form of the undress cap 
with a white cover and neck curtain. 

Field dress consisted of the undress tunic with certain other 
modifications. During the Zulu War the 17th Lancers wore their lancer 
jackets with reversed (i.e., blue) plastrons, and most of the troops involved 
removed the plates and spikes from their helmets. The occupation of the 
Transvaal saw the latter being stained brown with tea, coffee, mud, or a 
decoction of mimosa bark. Regiments which arrived from India tended to 
have a more workmanlike appearance than those coming from Britain. The 
7th and 15th Hussars wore home service-pattern dress with white helmets, 
but the 14th wore ‘Indian pattern’ blue frocks and khaki breeches with red- 
stained helmets. The 15th Hussars and the Dragoon Guards quickly 
smartened themselves up afterwards and were noted as wearing white 
helmets and gloves on escort duty in Zululand later in 1881, in contrast to 
the 14th, who retained their ‘Indian’ appearance. The 92nd Highlanders 
(despatched from India for the First South African War) wore light khaki 
tunics and helmets together with Gordon tartan kilts and hose, which seems 
to have been the first recorded use of khaki by British regulars in South 
Africa. The mounted infantry wore their normal frocks with buff cord riding 
breeches and black infantry gaiters. 

Khaki was not officially adopted until 1t became universal for foreign 
stations in 1896. This is surprising, since the vulnerability of red-coated 
soldiers to accurate rifle fire had been demonstrated during the First Boer 
War of 1881, and precautionary measures adopted. The troops involved in 
Warren’s Bechuanaland Expedition of 1884— 85 against the Boer 
‘filibusters’ of Stellaland and Goschen were deliberately given standard 
brown cord outfits in order to reduce their visibility, and the Ist Welsh, one 
of the garrison battalions on standby, replaced their red frocks with a second 
‘greyback’ shirt and covered their white helmet with the same material, 
clearly with the threat from Boer marksmen in mind. However, camouflage 
was not so important when confronting warriors armed with assegais, so 
although the mounted infantry and artillery of the 1888 Zululand expedition 


had blue jerseys and the 6th Dragoons ‘blue serge’, the infantry still wore 
red frocks, one of the very last instances of their use in the field. 

The Cape’s Frontier Armed and Mounted Police were given a grey full 
dress uniform in 1871. Troopers wore a plain grey tunic with stand and fall 
collar and silver buttons, grey trousers, high black gaiters, and a grey spiked 
helmet with silver plate, spike, and chain. Equipment consisted of a brown 
waist belt and a bandolier with cartridge loops. Officers wore a grey patrol 
jacket with black braid and frogging, grey trousers, black boots, a low kepi 
with black band and silver ‘“FAMP’ monogram badge, and a black pouch 
belt with silver star badge and mountings. Officers wore rank insignia on 
their collars in accordance with British practice, and NCOs had silver 
chevrons, worn on both arms. Service dress remained the old logwood-dyed 
corduroy, which faded from its initial black through dark brown to a buff 
shade not unlike khaki. The jacket was very short with either a low collar or 
none at all, and had black braid round the edges and hip pockets for 
officers. The baggy trousers tucked into loose, floppy boots. The head-dress 
was either a forage cap (pillbox for troopers, peaked for officers) with white 
cover and neck curtain, or else a helmet with a white cover (Figure 38). In 
practice, according to one contemporary recruit, men could dress as they 
pleased so long as their horses and saddles were in good condition. Black 
cord uniforms were adopted in 1877. The coat was styled like a patrol 
jacket, with braid edging, cuff chevrons, and five flat braid bars across the 
chest, and the trousers had black bands. They were worn with high black 
boots, and all ranks seem to have adopted the kepi-style undress cap. 

Smaller police units followed the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police 
model. The Basutoland Mounted Police wore yellow cord until 1880, when 
they changed to brown uniforms. A drawing (undated but probably from the 
late 1870s and clearly based on a photograph) shows a single-breasted coat 
with unflapped breast pockets, long trousers, and either a white helmet with 
spike and badge or else a very French looking kepi, worn with a bandolier 
over the left shoulder and a narrow belt over the right. Officers are shown 
wearing patrol jackets with five rows of frogging and crow’s foot knots on 
the sleeves, and NCOs had British-pattern chevrons on both sleeves. 

The Cape’s volunteer units continued to wear British-pattern uniforms, 
the infantry’s generally following those of the British Rifle Volunteers. 
Many of the latter used a plain undress tunic braided down the front and 
fastened with hooks and eyes, and this may have been the inspiration for the 


jacket worn by the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police and other full-time 
forces. Some units appear to have adopted the white helmet before the 
regulars, suggesting a degree of Indian army influence. It is not clear what 
the volunteers wore in the field during the Ninth Frontier War, but it is 
likely that the contingents from the old-established units wore their normal 
undress uniforms in the same way as the regulars continued to wear their 
scarlet. The smaller temporary units probably wore either Frontier Armed 
and Mounted Police-style corduroy or civilian clothing. The Diamond 
Fields Horse wore corduroy during the Northern Border War of 1878 and 
seem to have exchanged their white helmets for slouch hats. 
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British South Africa. Figure 38: Frontier Armed and Mounted Police, 
1870s. Figure 39: Cape Mounted Yeomanry, 1870s. Figure 40: British 
infantryman, Bechuanaland Expedition 1884. Figure 41: Cape Mounted 
Rifles, 1880. Figures 42 & 43: Natal Native Contingent, 1870s. 
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The Bechuanaland Expedition on the march, 1885. The tropical helmets 
worn by the regulars contrast with the slouch hats of the drivers and the 
mounted irregular. 


The older volunteer corps began the Basuto campaign in their coloured 
uniforms, and some of them retained these throughout. However, the 
Duke’s adopted yellow cord, with the officers wearing blue patrols, and 
although Prince Alfred’s Guard began in green the men were subsequently 
given a kit of ‘plum coloured cord’. Ferreira’s Horse were noted as wearing 
the ‘usual corduroy’ of volunteer units of the day. It seems likely that under 
the stress of continued campaigning many units adopted a field kit similar 
to that of the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police. The Commandos of 
1880 were certainly issued with corduroy outfits, and these were probably 
made available to the volunteers as their own wore out. The white helmet 
was still the usual headdress. It attracted ‘many complaints, though it 
looked well’. According to Tylden the Frontier Light Horse were the first 
Imperial unit to use the slouch hat. Otherwise they wore the standard 


corduroy kit distinguished by red facings and a red pagri on the slouch hat; 
officers and NCOs wore black cord with the same red facings. 

The Cape Mounted Yeomanry regiments wore a blue Lancer-pattern 
uniform with white helmets, the 1st having white plastrons, the 2nd red, and 
the 3rd yellow. The original intention was that only the 2nd should have 
Lancer uniforms, but the tailors made them up for all three in error. During 
the Basuto War the Ist’s colonel complained that the white plastrons made 
good targets. The Lancer tunic differed from the norm in being single- 
breasted below the waist, and ‘B’ Troop of the 3rd Regiment had a ‘tiger’ 
(actually leopard) skin band round the helmet (Figure 39). 

All the troops involved in the Bechuanaland Expedition of 1884 were 
issued with locally-made brown corduroy tunics. Infantry wore cord 
trousers with high canvas gaiters, cavalry cord breeches, and artillery plain 
blue trousers (in fact the regular pattern with the red stripe removed) and 
blue puttees. The regulars wore plain tropical helmets stained brown 
(Figure 40), and the irregulars slouch hats without turned-up brims. 
Officers’ uniforms were deliberately made to resemble the men’s so that it 
would be difficult for the Boer marksmen to single out those in command. 
The Native Guides had red serge ‘jackets’ (probably infantry-pattern 
frocks), cord trousers, and slouch hats with red pagris. Officers indicated 
their ranks by means of brown cuff rings, ranging from one for a lieutenant 
to five for a colonel. 

The redesignated Cape Mounted Rifles of 1880 had adopted a dark blue 
uniform. The style remained as before, except that the collar became higher. 
The headdress was now a white tropical helmet with a gold spike and chain 
(Figure 41). The NCOs’ chevrons became gold, denoting the change to a 
regular military force. There was a white pouch belt, and the undress cap 
reverted to a plain blue cavalry pillbox with a black band. Officers followed 
British cavalry practice in wearing an undress patrol jacket with hanging 
braid loops. The reintegrated artillery troop wore the same dress but with 
brass grenades on the collars. In 1892 the uniform was changed from blue 
to rifle green. The officers’ tunic had black Hussar frogging across the 
chest, with black edging and sleeve knots, while troopers had a plain green 
tunic and breeches. The helmet was white with a bronze spike and chain, 
and a bronze helmet plate was worn on ceremonial occasions. The field kit 
for officers was of grey cord, and initially troopers may have worn this as 
well, but by 1896 the latter were wearing tan khaki with ‘smasher’ hats. 


The green uniform did not last long, for in 1896 the regiment reverted to 
blue again. This uniform consisted of a plain blue single-breasted tunic with 
black braid around the collar, tunic front, and chevron shaped cuffs. It was 
worn with black breeches, high boots, and a plain white helmet with silver 
fittings. The service dress remained khaki drill with the ‘smasher’ hat. 
These rapid changes in colour and style were attributed to the whims of 
successive commanders. 

The Cape Police wore blue with white breeches and helmets. The badge 
consisted of an interlaced italic ‘CP’ with crown above. 

The Cape Staff wore the same dress as their British equivalents, with 
gold lace from 1881. The shortlived Cape Infantry wore line-pattern scarlet 
tunics with white facings, blue trousers piped with red, white helmets, and 
gold lace, badges, and fittings. The badge consisted of the Cape arms within 
a circle inscribed ‘CAPE INFANTRY’. The mounted volunteer corps wore 
a variety of Dragoon-, Lancer-, and Hussar-pattern uniforms. The volunteer 
artillery and engineer units wore the uniforms of the corresponding British 
corps with silver lace and used the Cape arms in silver as their helmet 
badge. The part-time Cape Field and Cape Garrison Artillery corps adopted 
gold lace and badges in 1899. During the 1880s a number of the volunteer 
infantry regiments changed from Rifle-pattern uniforms to line scarlet. This 
paralleled developments in Britain, where the volunteers were becoming 
more closely linked with their county regiments. The First City chose 
scarlet with blue facings in 1881, Prince Alfred’s Guard scarlet with blue 
facings in 1882 (the Highland Company wearing Cameron tartan trews), 
and the Duke’s scarlet with yellow facings and silver buttons in 1886. 
Details of service dress during this period remain obscure, but it probably 
consisted of the well-established brown cord. 
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British officers of a Native Levy, Basutoland 1881. They wear various 
kinds of undress uniform, including the braided corduroy popular at the 
time 


British mounted infantry crossing a ford, South Africa 1881. 


Royal Engineers setting up a telegraph line during the Bechuanaland 
Expedition, 1885, an engraving from the Illustrated London News. They 
wear the expeditions brown cord uniform with the regulars’ tropical 
helmet. Telegraphic communications were just one of the advantages 
enjoyed by European expeditions during the latter part of the 19th century. 


Cape volunteer units continued to wear British-pattern full dress. The 
first mention of khaki drill being worn for service by a Cape unit seems to 
date from 1887, and in general it appears to have come in during the 1890s. 
It took the form of a rather short tunic worn with breeches, puttees or 
leather gaiters, and a slouch hat with the brim turned up on the left. The 


undress headgear was a khaki folding side-cap. Equipment was of the 
bandolier form, and waist belts were conspicuous by their absence. 

The Natal Mounted Police of 1874 adopted a dark brown cord uniform 
and a leather cap with a white cover, a dress very similar to that of the 
Cape’s Frontier Armed and Mounted Police. They were known as the ‘The 
Snuffs’ because the early corduroy uniform smelled badly when wet. It was 
later changed to dark grey with a blue helmet and then, in 1879, to black 
cord with a white helmet. Officers wore a patrol jacket edged all round with 
black braid and had black braid on their breeches; troopers wore a plain 
tunic with five or six brass buttons, black braided collars and Austrian 
sleeve knots, and plain breeches. The helmet had a brass spike and chain 
and a badge consisting of ‘NMP’ in interlaced italic script. In 1898 they 
adopted khaki with khaki helmets. 

Natal volunteer corps of the 1870s continued to wear uniforms modelled 
on those of the British regulars, but khaki began to appear earlier than in the 
Cape, possibly because of Natal’s links with India. Its adoption by the 
Alexandra Mounted Rifles in 1874 is thought to be the first use of this 
colour in South Africa, while the Royal Durban Rifles obtained khaki drill 
from India for field wear in 1877. The Durban Volunteer Artillery (later 
Natal Field Artillery) wore British Volunteer Artillery uniform with blue 
(later white) helmets and silver fittings. 

In 1879 the volunteer units went to war in their pre-war uniforms. It is 
not clear what the dress of the composite Natal Volunteer Guides was, but it 
is likely that many of its members would have replaced their original 
‘dress’ uniforms with the standard blackish-brown cord of the period. Most 
of the units raised during the Zulu War seem to have worn these cord outfits 
from the start. The Frontier Light Horse certainly had patrol jackets and 
breeches of this material, with five rows of black braid across the chest, 
black cuff chevrons, and black braiding around the top and bottom of the 
collar. Sources say that officers and sergeants wore black cord uniforms 
with scarlet facings and troopers buff-coloured cord, but we know that the 
cord material faded badly, and this distinction may reflect nothing more 
than the fact that the senior ranks could afford two or three outfits. The 
headdress was a slouch hat with a scarlet pagri. In reality this unit was 
anything but punctilious in matters of dress. Buller, its commander, wore a 
slouch hat with red pagri, a coloured flannel shirt, a tweed coat, cord 
trousers, and brown boots, and some of his men wore mimosa-colour 


jackets, open-necked shirts, and whatever style of hat they fancied. 
Enscombe’s Contingent were known as ‘The Stinking Fifty’ because of the 
way their cord uniforms smelled when wet. The Boer volunteers wore their 
own civilian clothing — one contemporary drawing shows a slouch hat, a 
brown homespun jacket over a waistcoat decorated with three rows of 
cartridge loops, and long trousers, possibly of tan leather. 

The Natal Native Horse were outfitted at their own expense and wore a 
mixture of dress, usually brown cord, with slouch hats bearing a red pagri. 
Most rode barefoot and carried a bunch of spears behind one leg as well as 
a carbine. The Natal Native Contingent were originally to have been 
uniformed, but in the event wore their own Zulu-style costume with a red 
rag tied round the head (Figure 42). Their white officers and NCOs wore 
the standard blue or black cord with slouch hats (Figure 43). Figure 42 has 
an old Enfield and has tied his red rag around his Zulu-style headring. The 
Natal Native Pioneers wore what was to have been the Natal Native Corps 
uniform, a red jacket (probably the unfaced infantry frock of the period) 
with white trousers. 

After the Zulu War, Natal volunteer uniforms followed the same general 
lines as in Cape Colony. Although certain regiments appear to have been 
the first South African units to adopt khaki for field wear, this did not 
become standard until 1897. The slouch hat had become almost universal 
by 1896. The Natal Field Artillery continued to wear British Volunteer 
Artillery uniform. Khaki was adopted for field service in 1899, along with 
brown boots and leggings. The various Natal service corps wore the same 
uniforms as their British parents, with white helmets and silver lace in full 
dress, and khaki in the field. 

Little 1s known of the dress of the short-lived British-raised volunteer 
units in the Transvaal. Ferreira’s Horse wore corduroy and it seems likely 
that many of the others followed suit. Nourse’s Horse wore dark blue 
jackets, drab breeches, and slouch hats with red pagris. A photograph of the 
Pretoria Rifles shows the men in a variety of costumes, and the caption 
admits that the uniforms were ‘a trifle nondescript’. The unit was probably 
typical of most in this respect. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 1899-1902 


The second Anglo-Boer War extended across the length and breadth of 
the Cape, Natal, Orange Free State, and Transvaal, and involved much 
larger numbers of British troops than ever before. Some were brought in 
from outside South Africa and others recruited within it on a country-wide 
rather than a provincial basis. 

When hostilities began on 13 October 1899 the Afrikaner Republics had 
a numerical advantage which they used to launch a series of half-hearted 
offensives. The main one involved a two-pronged invasion of Natal, where 
most of the British garrison was surrounded and besieged in Ladysmith. A 
second was aimed at cutting the British rail link with Rhodesia, and this led 
to the investing of Kimberley and Mafeking in the north-east Cape. A third 
thrust involved the occupation of the Stormberg region of the Cape’s 
Western Province to encourge a revolt among it’s largely pro-Boer 
population. 


Officer of Methuen’s Horse, one of the Bechuanaland Expedition s 
irregular mounted regiments. He wears the slouch hat and brown cord field 
dress characteristic of British colonial units in South Africa during this 
period. 


Table 1: The Army Corps in South Africa, August-December 1899 


Garrison, 5th Lancers, 18th Hussars; 13, 67 & 69 Batteries 
August 1899 RFA, 10 Mountain Battery RA, 14 & 23 Batteries 
RGA; 1/Liverpool, 1/Leicestershire, 1/Loyal North 
Lancashire, 2/Royal Berkshire, 2/Yorkshire Light 
Infantry (half), 1/King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 2/Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers; plus services. (The infantry 
battalions provided seven companies of mounted 
infantry.) 
Reinforcements, 5th Dragoon Guards, 9th Lancers, 19th Hussars; 
September 1899 18, 21, 42, 53, 62 & 75 Batteries RFA; 
1/Northumberland Fusiliers, 1/Devonshire, 
1/Gloucestershire, 1/Border, 2/Yorkshire Light 
Infantry (half), 2/King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
1/Manchester, 2/Gordon Highlanders, 1/Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, 2/Royal Munster Fusiliers, 2/Rifle Brigade. 
Field _—‘ Force, 


October 1899 
Cavalry 6th Dragoon Guards, 10th Hussars, 12th Lancers; 
Division R Battery RHA; F Troop RE; Mounted Infantry 
Ist Brigade Battalion (Southern, Aldershot, South-Eastern, and 
Cork mounted infantry companies). Ist, 2nd & 6th 
2nd Brigade Dragoons; O Battery RHA; Mounted Infantry 


Battalion (Northern, Western, Dublin, and Eastern 
mounted infantry companies). 
Ist Infantry  2/Grenadier Guards, 1/Coldstream Guards, 
Division 2/Coldstream Guards, 1/Scots Guards. 
Ist Brigade 2/Queens, 2/Devonshire, 2/West Yorkshire, 2/East 


2nd Brigade Surrey. 
Divisional Troops A Squadron Ist Life Guards; 7, 14 & 66 Batteries 
RFA; 17 Company RE; plus services. 


2nd Infantry 2/Black Watch, 1/Highland Light Infantry, 


Division 2/Seaforth Highlanders, 1/Argyll & Sutherland 
3rd Brigade Highlanders. 

2/Scottish Rifles, 3/King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
Ath Brigade 1/Durham Light Infantry, 1/RifleBrigade. 


Divisional Troops B Squadron Royal Horse Guards; 63, 64 & 73 
Batteries RFA; 11 Company RE; plus services. 


3rd__—— Infantry 1/Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 2/Royal Irish Rifles, 


Division 1/Connaught Rangers, 1/Royal Dublin 

5th Brigade 

Fusiliers. 2/Royal Fusiliers, 2/Royal Scots Fusiliers, 1/Royal 
6th Brigade Welch Fusiliers, 2/Royal Irish Fusiliers. C Squadron 


Divisional Troops 2nd Life Guards; 74, 77 & 79 Batteries RFA; 12 
Company RE; plus services. 
Corps Troops HQ 14th Hussars, 13th Hussars; G & P Batteries 
RHA, 4, 38 & 78 Batteries RFA, 37, 61 & 65 
Howitzer Batteries RFA; 10 & 26 Companies RE, 
Balloon & Telegraph Sections RE; 1/Royal Scots; plus 
services. 
Line of 
Communication 
Troops (attached) 
2/Northumberland Fusiliers, 2/Somerset Light 
Infantry, 2/Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
1/Welsh, 2/Northamptonshire, 2/Shropshire Light 
Infantry, 1/Gordon Highlanders; plus services. 
Reinforcements, 
November 1899 
4 Mountain Battery RGA; 1/Suffolk, 1/Essex, 
1/Sherwood Foresters. 
Siege Train, 
December 1899 
1, 2, 3, 4 & 5 Brigades RGA (13 batteries) The 


Royal Navy provided two naval brigades equipped 
with field-mounted heavy guns to counter the threat 
posed by the Boers’ long-range artillery. Seamen and 
Marines from the Powerful, Monarch, and Doris 
formed a brigade of one bluejacket, one Royal Marine 
Artillery and two Royal Marine Light Infantry 
companies on the Cape front in 1899-1900, while 
those from the Terrible, Thetis, Tartar, and Forte 
provided another for the Natal front. 


By November 1899 Imperial reinforcements had arrived and the British 
were able to counter-attack. However, poor generalship led to a series of 
reverses. The troops trying to relieve Kimberley were defeated at 
Magersfontein, those in the Eastern Cape at Stormberg, and the Ladysmith 
relief force at Colenso, all in early December. These three defeats made up 
‘Black Week’ and led the British government to send out Lord Roberts, 
who arrived at the beginning of January 1900 with Kitchener as his chief of 
staff. He set up his HQ at the Cape and proceeded to reorganise the Imperial 
forces. This done, he launched a properly conducted offensive which 
relieved Kimberley and defeated the Boers at Paardeberg in February 1900, 
then went on to capture both Afrikaner capitals by June 1900. His and 
Buller’s forces then advanced into the Eastern Transvaal and defeated the 
last Boer field army at Belfast in August 1900. The war appeared to be 
over. 

In fact it was not, for the Boers resorted to guerrilla warfare. Kitchener 
took over and tried to trap the Boer commandos with ‘sweeps’ carried out 
by mounted columns and by constructing hundreds of ‘blockhouses’ 
garrisoned by small detachments of infantry (some 35 per battalion). He 
also tried to deprive the Boers of supplies by moving non-combatants (both 
whites and blacks) into concentration camps, where poor administration led 
to tragically high death rates. 

The main Imperial need was for horsemen. In the words of the Times 
Official History, ‘the British mounted arm was facing dissolution’ by 
September 1900. The regular cavalry were too few and too conservative, 
the mounted infantry still makeshift, and the first contingents of colonials 


and Imperial Yeomanry nearing the end of their enlistments. Additional 
cavalry regiments and mounted infantry companies were sent out, and a 
new (Second) Imperial Yeomanry force raised. The colonials provided 
replacement contingents, and additional South African units were raised. 
The new South African Constabulary (formed in the belief that the chief 
future need was for policing) were converted to a military role, and greater 
use began to be made of coloured auxiliaries and surrendered Boers. By 
May 1901 the new mounted army was ready. It totalled some 8,000 men, 
three-eighths of whom were ‘colonials’. These tactics finally proved 
successful, and peace was declared in May 1902. 


British contingents 


Britain provided the major part of the forces engaged on the Imperial 
side. Preparations actually began during the period 1896—98, when the 
South African garrison was increased and steps were taken to improve local 
transport. In September 1899 further reinforcements were sent, most of 
which arrived prior to the declaration of hostilities. The war itself brought a 
field force consisting of an Army Corps of three infantry divisions (Ist to 
3rd), a cavalry division, and line of com-munication troops. An infantry 
division was composed of two brigades of four infantry battalions with a 
cavalry squadron and a ‘brigade’ of three field-artillery batteries. A cavalry 
division had two brigades, each of three cavalry regiments, a horse artillery 
battery, and a four-company battalion of mounted infantry (the home 
battalions had each maintained a mounted infantry section since 1888, 
while those serving in South Africa had a full company). The original 
composition of these formations was as in Table 1. 

The intention was to employ the Field Force at the Cape, but the situation 
in Natal demanded that reinforcements be sent there, and the formations 
were split up as soon as they arrived. It was clear that the original Field 
Force would not be sufficient, and further reinforcements were organised, 
as in Table 2 (the troops besieged in Ladysmith were deemed to constitute a 
3rd Cavalry Brigade and 4th Infantry Division). 

There were further reorganisations as the war progressed. A new 9th 
Division was formed in January 1900 from the 3rd Brigade (ex-2nd 
Division) and a new 19th Brigade raised partly from line of communication 
troops. A new 10th Division was formed in April 1900 from the 5th and 6th 


Brigades (both ex-3rd Division), and an 11th Division was formed in April 
1900 from the Ist Brigade (ex-lst Division) and a new 18th Brigade. In 
general the original regular units were maintained in the field by a series of 
drafts, and there were only a few additional arrivals after 1900. 


Table 2: Field Force reinforcements, December 1899-1902 


Sth 
Infantry 
Division 
(December 
1899) 
10th Brigade 2/Royal Warwickshire, 1/Yorkshire, 2/Dorset, 2/Middlesex. 
11th Brigade 2/King’s Own Royal Lancaster, 2/Lancashire Fusiliers, 
1/South Lancashire, 1/York & Lancashire. 


Divisional 14th Hussars; 19, 20 & 28 Batteries RFA and services, 


Troops plus Q, T & U Batteries RHA. 
Artillery 2, 5, 8, 9, 17, 39, 44, 68 & 88 Field and 43, 86 & 87 
Brigade Howitzer Batteries RFA. 
(January 1900) 
6th 
Infantry 
Division 
(January 
1900) 
12th 2/Bedfordshire, 1/Royal Irish, 2/Worcestershire, 
Brigade 2/Wiltshire. 


13th Brigade 2/Buffs, 2/Gloucestershire, 1/Duke of Wellington’s, 
Divisional 1/Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
Troops 76, 81 & 82 Batteries RFA and services (no cavalry). 
7th 
Infantry 
Division 
(January 
1900) 


14th 2/Norfolk, 2/Lincolnshire, 1/King’s Own _ Scottish 


Brigade Borderers, 2/Hampshire. 

15th Brigade 2/Cheshire, 1/East Lancashire, 2/South Wales Borderers, 
Divisional 2/North Staffordshire. 

Troops 83, 84 & 85 Batteries RFA and services (no cavalry). 


Ex India 
(January 
1900) 
16th Lancers; A & J Batteries RHA; Burma Mounted 
Infantry (three companies). 
Ex 
Mediterranean 
(January 
1900) 
1/Royal Sussex, 1/Cameron Highlanders. 


4th 
Cavalry 
Brigade 
(February 
1900) 
7th Dragoon Guards, 8th Hussars, 17th Lancers; M 
Battery RHA; two mounted infantry companies. 
Sth 
Infantry 
Division (April 
1900) 
16th 2/Grenadier Guards, 2/Scots Guards, 2/East Yorkshire, 
Brigade 1/Leinster. 
17th Brigade 1/Worcestershire, 1/South Staffordshire, 2/Queens, 
Divisional 2/Manchester. Services only. 
Troops 
Subsequent 
reinforcements 
1901 Ist, 2nd & 3rd Dragoon Guards, 3rd, 7th & 20th 
Hussars; 22 Battery RGA, 1/Black Watch, 2/Essex, 


4/King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 2/Leinster, 2/Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, 4/Rifle Brigade. 


1902 2/Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 


Table 3: Militia units sent to South Africa 1900-2 


First 4/King’s Own, 6/Royal Warwickshire, 3/South Lancashire, 
Group (to 4/Sherwood Foresters, 3/Durham Light Infantry, 4/Argyll & 
February Sutherland Highlanders, 9/King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

1900) 

Second Antrim, Donegal, Durham & Edinburgh companies RGA; 
Group (to Anglesey & Monmouth companies RE; 3/Royal Scots, 
June 3/Queens, 3/Buffs, 3/King’s Own, 3/Norfolk, 4/Somerset Light 
1900) Infantry, 4/Duke of Wellington’s, 4/Bedfordshire, 3/Yorkshire, 

6/Lancashire Fusiliers, 4/Cheshire, 3/South Wales Borderers, 
3/King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 4/Scottish Rifles, 3/East 
Lancashire, 3/Duke of Wellington’s, 4/South Staffordshire, 
3/Welsh, 6/Middlesex, 4/North Staffordshire, 3/Leinster, 
5/Royal Munster Fusiliers, 5/Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 


Third 5/Royal Fusiliers, 5/Lancashire Fusiliers, 3/Scottish Rifles, 
Group (to 3/East Surrey, 3/Royal Sussex, 3/South Staffordshire, 3/North 
September Lancashire, 5/Manchester, 5/Royal Irish Rifles, companies. 
1900) 

Fourth 5/Royal Warwickshire, 3/Liverpool, 6/Worcestershire, 
Group (to 3/York & Lancashire, 3/Highland Light Infantry, 5/Rifle 
December Brigade. 

1901) 
(to 4/Liverpool, 3/Lincolnshire, 3/East Yorkshire, 
May 1902) 3/Leicestershire, 4/Yorkshire, 3/Cheshire, 4/East Surrey, 
3/Essex, 5/Middlesex, 6/Manchester, 3/North Staffordshire, 
4/Durham Light Infantry, 3/Argyll & Sunderland Highlanders, 
4/Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 3/Northamptonshire. 


There were not enough cavalry, but London was reluctant to send any 
more regular regiments. Roberts therefore resorted to ordering each regular 
battalion to produce a mounted infantry company. These were then 
consolidated into six new provisional numbered ‘regiments’ (actually four- 
company battalions) to supplement the two which had come out with the 
Cavalry Division. These regiments were then combined with various 
Dominion and South African mounted infantry contingents to produce four 
brigades. During the guerrilla phase of the war the number of mounted 
infantry battalions rose to 29 (Ist to 28th plus the ‘Burma’ Mounted 
Infantry Battalion, drawn from the regular garrison there). These were 
scattered among various columns. In Natal, the need for mounted troops 
was met by grouping part of the Ist Cavalry Brigade and a number of other 
mounted units into a Mounted Brigade (January 1900). Later the units were 
reorganised to form the Ist Cavalry Brigade and 3rd Mounted Corps. 

In late 1901 it was recognised that artillery had little part to play in the 
new guerrilla war (the Boers had lost all of theirs by then), and a number of 
batteries were converted into ‘Royal Artillery Mounted Rifles’ (RAMR). 
By March 1902 twelve field and six horse batteries had been converted in 
this way. 

The Militia was called out to make up for the large number of regulars 
sent to South Africa. Most of its units were intended to replace the regular 
troops previously stationed in Britain, but a number were sent to South 
Africa. Initially they were intended for line of communications work, 
though some were later brigaded. The battalions which went to South 
Africa were as shown in Table 3 (Militia battalion numbers followed on 
from those of the regular ones, usually as the 3rd or 4th). 

The regular cavalry regiments did not have Militia counterparts, and the 
only part-time mounted force was the Yeomanry, or mounted volunteers. 
They were constitutionally restricted to home defence only, but in 
December 1899 it was decided to ask for 8,000 of them to serve in a new 
mounted infantry body called the Imperial Yeomanry. Organised into 
battalions with serially numbered companies, most of this force was drawn 
from the 39 existing Yeomanry regiments or county subdivisions, though a 
number were new formations. The battalions were numbered from Ist to 
20th, while the City of London raised its own force, known as the City of 
London Volunteers, consisting of two mounted infantry companies, one 
artillery battery (Maxims), and one infantry battalion. 


The First Contingent of the Imperial Yeomanry was relieved early in 
1901. The War Office had refused to allow further recruiting for it after 
March 1900 in the mistaken belief that the war would soon be over. The 
result was that the battalions serving in South Africa became very depleted 
towards the end of the year. The Second Contingent was raised in a hurry in 
early 1901 when the need for more mounted men was realised, and proved 
to be much less satisfactory. Most of its 17,000 volunteers were drafted as 
reinforcements to existing battalions, and only four new ones were raised 
(21st to 24th). A Third Contingent was organised at the start of 1902, 
though most of it arrived too late to see any action. This time more care was 
taken with the organisation and the maintenance of the county links. Fifteen 
new battalions were added (25th to 39th). 


Table 4: Canadian contingents sent to South Africa 


Ist 2/Royal Canadian Regiment. 
Contingent 
(1899-1900) 
2nd Three batteries Royal Canadian Artillery; 1/Canadian 
Contingent Mounted Rifles (later Royal 
(1900-1) 

Canadian Dragoons), 2/Canadian Mounted Rifles (later 
Canadian Mounted Rifles), Strathcona’s Horse, plus 
services. 

3rd 2/Canadian Mounted Regiment plus drafts. 

Contingent 
(February 
1902) 
4th 3/Canadian Mounted Regiment, 4/Canadian Mounted 
Contingent Regiment, 5/Canadian Mounted Regiment, 6/Canadian 


(July 1902) Mounted Regiment. 


Table 5: Australian contingents sent to South Africa 


Ist New South Wales Lancers (squadron), New South Wales 


Contingent Infantry (company), New South Wales Mounted Infantry 

(1899- (company), 1/Queensland Mounted Infantry (2 companies), 

1900) South Australia Infantry (company), Tasmania Infantry (half- 

company), Victoria Infantry (1 infantry company, 1 mounted 

infantry company), Western Australia Mounted Infantry 
(company). 

2nd 1/(New South Wales) Australian Horse (squadron), Royal 

Contingent (New South Wales) Australian Artillery (battery), 1/New South 

(February Wales Mounted Infantry (battalion), 2/Queensland Mounted 

1900) Infantry (company), South Australia Infantry (mounted infantry 

company), Tasmania Infantry (draft), Victoria Mounted 

Infantry (company), Western Australia Mounted Infantry 
(company). 

3rd New South Wales Citizen Bushmen (battalion), Queensland 

Contingent Bushmen (2 mounted infantry companies), South Australia 

(March Bushmen (company), Tasmania Bushmen (half-company), 


1900) Victoria Bushmen (2 companies), Western Australia Bushmen 
(company). 
4th 6/Imperial Bushmen (New South Wales) (battalion), 


Contingent 4/Imperial Bushmen (Queensland) (2-company battalion), 
(May 4/Imperial Bushmen (South Australia) (2 companies), 


1900) 1/Tasmania Imperial Bushmen (company), Victoria Imperial 
Bushmen (battalion), Western Australia Mounted Infantry 
(company). 

Sth 2/Imperial New South Wales Mounted Rifles (battalion), 


Contingent 3/Imperial New South Wales Mounted Rifles (battalion), 
(April 3/New South Wales Imperial Bushmen (battalion), 
1901) 5/Queensland Imperial Bushmen (battalion), South Australia 
Contingent (company), 2/Tasmania Imperial Bushmen 
(company), Victoria Mounted Infantry (battalion), Western 
Australia Mounted Infantry (company). 
6th 1/Australian Commonwealth Horse (New South Wales, 
Contingent Queensland, Tasmania), 2/Australian Commonwealth Horse 
(March (Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia). 
1902) 
7th 3/Australian Commonwealth Horse (New South Wales, 


Contingent Queensland, Tasmania), 4/Australian Commonwealth Horse 
(April (Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia). 
1902) 


Sth 5/Australian Commonwealth Horse (New South Wales), 
Contingent 6/Australian Commonwealth Horse (Victoria), 7/Australian 
(May Commonwealth Horse (Queensland), 8/Australian 
1902) Commonwealth Horse (South Australia, Western Australia, 

Tasmania). 


The volunteer movement as a whole had long provided additional 
battalions for the county regiments (until 1908 these were separately 
numbered ‘Volunteer Battalions’). Initially the War Office was reluctant to 
use this source of manpower, but in January 1900 Volunteer Service 
Companies (64 in all) were raised for the regular line battalions serving in 
South Africa. Neither the Guards nor the Irish regiments had volunteer 
battalions, so only two of these (the Royal Irish Regiment and Royal Irish 
Rifles) received drafts, from Liverpool and Middlesex respectively. In 
addition Lord Lovat raised two companies of ‘Scouts’, one of infantry and 
the other mounted. A second series of companies (43 companies and 13 
drafts) was formed in 1901, and a third (eight companies and 40 drafts) in 
1902. 


Dominion contingents 


The white dominions also responded to the mother county’s need. In 
view of the initial preference for infantry, Canada sent a Special Service 
battalion of its only regular infantry regiment (the Royal Canadian 
Regiment), but its second contingent consisted mainly of three mounted 
regiments, each of two squadrons. There was some opposition to the war in 
Canada, so no further contingents were sent until 1902. However, a small 
unit known as the Canadian Scouts (some 50 men under a major) served 
from late 1900 through to April 1902. The Canadian contingents were as in 
Table 4. 

The various Australian colonies also provided contingents. The first 
Australians to reach South Africa were a squadron of New South Wales 
Lancers who had been training in Britain. By early 1900 all the Australians 


had been converted into mounted infantry. The need for mounted troops led 
to the development of the ‘Bushmen’ movement, and these volunteers (men 
recruited from up country stock riders who were without military training 
but able to ride and shoot) provided the 3rd Contingent. The movement’s 
success led the British government to ask for ‘Imperial Bushmen’ (i.e., 
similar colonial recruits to be paid for by the Imperial government), and 
these were recruited to form the 4th Contingent. The Australian colonies 
united early in 1901 to form the Commonwealth of Australia, and the 6th 
and subsequent Contingents were organised as ‘Commonwealth Horse’. A 
small unit recruited from Australians from all states, known as Doyle’s 
Scouts, served during 1901-2. 

New Zealand, too, provided a series of contingents under a number of 
different titles, the ‘Rough Riders’ being the equivalent of the original 
Australian Bushmen. These are listed in Table 6. 


Colonial contingents 


Because of the ‘white man’s war’ policy, India and the other Asian and 
African possessions were not asked to send troops, though Indian units 
were used to replace British ones in garrisons such as Mauritius and in 
sundry minor Imperial campaigns being conducted at the same time, such 
as those in Somaliland and West Africa. However, India did send 
Lumsden’s Horse, a squadron-sized unit recruited from the white Volunteer 
force there (March—December 1900), and Ceylon contributed two half- 
companies of mounted infantry made up of white planters and known as Ist 
and 2nd Ceylon Contingents (February and May 1900). Ceylon sent another 
mounted infantry company in April 1902, though this arrived to late to see 
any action. 


Table 6: New Zealand contingents sent to South Africa 


Ist Contingent — 1 & 2 Companies New Zealand Mounted Rifles. 
(1899-1900) 


2nd Contingent 3 & 4 Companies New Zealand Mounted Rifles 
(February 1900) plus Hotchkiss machine-gun battery. 


3rd Contingent 5 & 6 Companies New Zealand Rough Riders. 
(March 1900) 


4th Contingent 7-10 Companies New Zealand Rough Riders. 
(April 1900) 

Sth Contingent 11-15 Companies New Zealand Imperial 
(April 1900) Bushmen. 

6th Contingent 16-20 Companies New Zealand Imperial 
(February 1901) Bushmen. 

7th Contingent 21-25 Companies New Zealand Imperial 
(May 1901) Bushmen. 


Sth Contingent North & South Island Regiments, Ist New 
(March 1902) Zealand Mounted Brigade. 

9th Contingent North & South Island Regiments, Ist New 
(April 1902) Zealand Mounted Brigade. 

10th Contingent North & South Island Regiments, Ist New 
(May 1902) Zealand Mounted Brigade. 


The forces of the British South African colonies were involved from the 
outset. When the war began the Cape’s regular forces consisted of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles (940 men), the Cape Police (700 men) and the semi-regular 
Cape Garrison Artillery. The volunteer corps had a strength of some 3,500, 
and the local Rifle Clubs numbered another 1,000. Most of the volunteers 
were recruited from persons of British descent. Relatively little use was 
made of them at first because the Cape government feared that this might 
precipitate an Afrikaner rebellion. In addition many of the British regular 
officers had a poor opinion of the ‘Colonials’. Morale fell and many 
volunteers began to ask for their discharge. The only units to see action 
were those in areas immediately threatened by the Boers, in particular 
Kimberley and Mafeking. The Cape Garrison Artillery and the old 
volunteer infantry units continued to be used for line of communication or 
local defence duties throughout the war, though Prince Alfred’s Guard 
provided two mounted infantry companies early in 1900 and the Duke’s 
sent a detachment to Walvis Bay in early 1900 to guard it against an 
anticipated Boer attack. 

In view of the acute shortage of mounted troops, the British proceeded to 
raise a number of irregular Imperial Volunteer units. The Cape authorities 
were initially unenthusiastic about this process, and the first such unit (the 


Imperial Light Horse) actually moved its recruiting centre to Natal because 
of their ‘apathy’. The first unit to be raised in the Cape was the South 
African Light Horse (raised in November 1899), which was also quickly 
transferred to Natal, though in this case for military reasons. It was 
followed by others, and more units were raised following ‘Black Week’ in 
December 1899. In practice many of the men came from Britain and the 
other dominions. Recruitment was limited at first, but this changed with 
Roberts’ arrival early in 1900. He visited the camp where the 2nd and 3rd 
South African Light Horse regiments were being raised (they were retitled 
Roberts’ and Kitchener’s Horse respectively as a result), recruited a 
personal escort squadron from picked ‘Colonials’ (the Commander in 
Chief’s Bodyguard), and appointed a distinguished Cape officer to 
command a new mounted Colonial Force. This quickly became the 
‘Colonial Division’ (formed in January 1900 and broken up in mid-1900). 
These actions did much to restore morale in the Cape. In all, during the first 
eight months of the war the Cape provided some 20,000 men. 

The Cape forces continued to play a significant part in the war. Boer 
incursions from December 1900 onwards led to the return of a number of 
the existing volunteer units and the formation of several more. In 1901 
some of these were organised into the first line ‘Colonial Defence Force’, 
which consisted of some 3,000 men. The Cape records for 1901 and 1902 
note a ‘Corps of Cape Colonial Forces’ in two ‘Divisions’ each apparently 
composed of nine or ten squadrons generally known by the names of their 
commanders. 

Natal was traditionally more ‘British’ than the Cape. The volunteers were 
mobilised when the Boers invaded northern and north-western Natal in 
October 1899. At that date the Police (the only permanent force) numbered 
some 300 men and the volunteers about 2,000. The latter were mainly 
mounted units. A Volunteer Hotchkiss Detachment with two guns was also 
raised, and the Natal Naval Volunteers (123 men) volunteered to serve on 
land. A number of Imperial Volunteer units were raised in Natal, including 
the Imperial Light Horse. Most of these Natal units were involved in the 
initial campaign. The Natal Police, Natal Carbineers, Border Mounted 
Rifles, Natal Mounted Rifles, Natal Naval Volunteers, and the Hotchkiss 
gunners had detachments at Ladysmith, where they were formed into a 
Volunteer Brigade. Most also had squadrons serving with Buller’s relieving 
force in a Composite Regiment. 


The Natal units continued to serve with Buller’s army. The volunteers 
were demobilised in June 1900, except for some cadres which were retained 
to protect Dundee. However, most regiments sent volunteers to the Natal 
Volunteer Composite Unit which served until the end of the war, and many 
other Natalians joined Imperial Volunteer units. 

A large number of Town Guards and District Mounted Troops were 
raised, mostly in the Cape. The first such unit had been formed in 
December 1899 in Grahamstown in order to free the organised volunteer 
forces for the war, but the main development came during the war’s 
guerrilla phase. These were part-time ‘Home Guard’ bodies rather than 
permanently embodied field units. Some fought well, but others surrendered 
with alacrity and provided the commandos with a useful source of weapons 
and ammunition. 

The British had occupied both the Transvaal and Orange Free State by 
mid-1900, and placed them under military administration. They mistakenly 
assumed that the war was over and raised the South African Constabulary at 
the end of 1900 to police the two territories. In fact the SAC saw a good 
deal of action during the subsequent guerrilla war, and took on a distinctly 
military character. 

The Transvaal had possessed a substantial English-speaking population at 
the start of the war, and many of these had gone to the Cape or Natal and 
joined Imperial Volunteer units (notably the Imperial Light Horse and the 
South African Light Horse). Many returned to the Transvaal after the 
British occupation and formed new volunteer corps like the Scottish Horse, 
which was recruited from Scots and South Africans and Australians of 
Scottish descent. Certain special corps were raised to patrol the difficult, 
fever-ridden territory of the Northern Transvaal. These included 
Steinaecker’s Horse, a unit with a dubious reputation which patrolled 
Swaziland (much to the annoyance of the Swazis, who refused to recognise 
it as British and congratulated the Boers when they managed to wipe out 
one of its garrisons). 

There were also certain Afrikaners who were persuaded to join the 
British side. The Transvaal recruits were formed into the National Scouts 
(some 1,000 men organised into ‘wings’ of 50-150 men each, with British 
liaison officers), while the Orange Free State men formed the 500-strong 
Orange River Colony Volunteers. Some of the surrendered Boers did not 
want to fight against their ex-comrades but were willing to serve against 


other Imperial enemies, and these were formed into a Burgher Corps and 
sent to Somaliland. 

Although there was a tacit agreement that it was to be a ‘white man’s 
war’, it was necessary to maintain order in the Bantu territories of the 
Transkei and to defend these against Boer incursions. Hence a number of 
indigenous levies were raised in the Cape from December 1899 onwards. 
They took no part in the main fighting, but had to be ‘stiffened’ by 
detachments of regular police and volunteers. They were formed into two 
units, the East Griqualand Field Force (mostly Mfengu) and the Tembuland 
Field Force or Levies. They totalled some 4,000 men under white officers 
drawn mostly from the Cape Mounted Rifles and the Cape Police and were 
organised into companies of 100. Most were demobilised in March 1900. A 
similar pattern was repeated in the north-western Cape, where coloured 
local defence forces were raised in towns such as Kenhardt and Calvinia. In 
British Bechuanaland (annexed to the Cape in 1895), the Mafeking garrison 
included a coloured contingent (67 men), the ‘Black Watch’ (60 assorted 
Bantu), and a small Mfengu unit. As the siege continued, some 500 of the 
local Tshidi were enrolled and armed. 

There were fewer indigenous units in Natal than in the Cape, though 
some of the Natal Native Horse formed part of the Ladysmith garrison. The 
maintenance of order in Zululand was left to the Nongqais or Zulu Police 
(who were expanded for the purpose), but the Natal Police, Colonial Scouts, 
and Umvoti Mounted Rifles were held back to patrol the Zululand Border. 

The later stages of the war saw increasing use being made of non-white 
auxiliaries. The defence of the western Cape was largely entrusted to 
coloured contingents such as the Border Scouts (1900-1). In the eastern 
Cape, the first Mfengu and Tembu levies had been disbanded except for a 
small number who were kept on as police, but in early 1901 the threat of 
Boer incursions led to the raising of various Bhaca, Basuto, and Griqua 
levies. In addition, the British began to use considerable numbers of blacks 
and coloureds for scouting and intelligence work, and groups up to 50- 
strong were attached to the British columns. Later still manpower shortages 
led to numbers of non-whites being used to guard blockhouses as well. The 
Boers objected strongly and threatened to shoot any non-whites found 
under arms, which led the British to issue them with weapons ‘for self 
defence’. Kitchener later admitted to having provided arms for some 10,000 
indigenous ‘watchmen’ and coloured scouts, which may well have been an 


underestimate. Many of the scouts used their own guns, and the total of 
armed non-whites may actually have been closer to 30,000. 

The Zulus remained quiet. However, a 1,500-strong Zulu impi co- 
operated with a British column in the New Republic area in mid-1901, as 
did another in March 1902. This led to retaliation by the local Boer 
commandos, who were then attacked in their turn in May. Called the 
‘Holkrans Incident’, this was an important factor in persuading the Boers to 
make peace. 

The native territories remained broadly neutral during the war, as indeed 
they were advised to do by both the Boers and the British. Swaziland had 
been a protectorate of the South African Republic since 1894, but the Boers 
(who were anxious to withdraw their garrison forces) gave the Swazis their 
independence at the start of the war, and they remained neutral throughout. 
The Pedi in the Northern Transvaal sided with the British and co-operated 
with the Imperial forces during the war’s guerrilla phase. 

The regular infantry carried the long Lee-Enfield rifle and used buff 
equipment with white haversacks. Cavalry carried the Lee-Enfield carbine, 
mounted infantry the Lee-Enfield rifle, and Artillery the Martini-Enfield 
carbine, all with brown leather bandoliers. The Cape government had 
purchased quantities of Lee-Metford rifles from 1898 onwards and issued 
these to its own troops at the start of the conflict, though many of the 
mounted volunteers carried the older Martini-Metford carbine to start with. 
The Imperial Volunteers were issued with the long Lee-Enfield rifle, and the 
colonial forces’ armament and equipment soon became wholly British 
throughout. 


Dress 


The British regulars all wore the khaki drill foreign service uniform 
prescribed in 1896 (the Guards actually travelled to Cape Town in red 
frocks, but they changed into khaki on arrival). Men wore the white 1877- 
pattern tropical helmet with a khaki cover, while officers had khaki ones 
(many began by wearing the optional khaki Wolseley pattern, but most soon 
discarded this in favour of the men’s’ version). The usual undress headgear 
was the coloured side-cap, but Scottish regiments wore the Glengarry. The 
standard tunic had straps, pointed cuffs, and pleated breast pockets, but no 
visible side pockets. The collar was changed to the stand and fall type in 


1899, but in practice the older upright pattern predominated during the early 
stages of the war. Officers wore similar tunics, but usually had 1899-pattern 
collars. These were cut rather low at this period, and were frequently folded 
back and worn with a white civilian-pattern collar and dark tie in undress. 


Fig 44 Fig 47 


South Africa. Figure 44: Canadian cavalryman, South African War 
1899-1902. Figure 45: South African Constabulary, 1899-1902. Figure 46: 
ACF South African Dismounted Rifles, 1912. Figure 47: ACF infantryman, 

campaign dress c.1916. 


Highland regiments had tunics with cut-away skirts, gauntlet cuffs, and 
double-buttoned breast pockets. Cavalry regiments arriving from India wore 
steel shoulder chains. Most infantry wore plain trousers with khaki puttees, 
but Lowland Scottish regiments wore tartan trews and Highlanders kilts. 
Boer marksmanship soon led the former to adopt khaki trousers and the 
latter a khaki drill front apron with a small pocket in lieu of the sporran. 
Cavalry and mounted infantry wore drab breeches and puttees, and the 
Artillery similar breeches with blue puttees. Buttons were normally brass 
(Rifles bronze), but an early order prescribed that all metal fittings should 
be painted khaki (this also applied to the officers’ rank devices). Officers 
wore their rank insignia on the shoulder straps, and NCOs wore chevrons 


on the right sleeve only. At the outset of the war many of these were in red 
backed with khaki (Rifles black as usual). The old Atholl Grey greatcoat 
remained in use. 

HQ staff wore a crimson pagri ‘twist’, divisional staff a dark blue one, 
and brigade staff a dark red one. Other staff officers had arm of service 
colour pagris. These were red for cavalry, blue for artillery, and red and 
blue for engineers. Medical staff had a ‘puce’ patch and service corps a dark 
blue one. Staff officers also wore corps colour gorget patches. Regimental 
distinctions remain, as ever, a vast and complex subject. Each line regiment 
wore a brass shoulder title. In addition, the men were supposed to wear a 
helmet flash made by taking a shoulder strap from their undress ‘frock’ and 
attaching this to the left side of the helmet cover. These straps bore an 
embroidered regimental title in white on red for line regiments. Fusilier 
regiments added a white grenade. Officers were supposed to wear a small 
undress cap badge on the left side of the pagri, though many placed it on a 
patch like the men’s or left it off altogether. In practice, there were many 
individual variations. 

The main uniform change during the war was the replacement of the 
khaki drill uniforms by serge ones better suited to the chill of the high veld. 
This measure was prescribed in September 1899, but it took time for 
supplies to be manufactured and despatched. The serge uniforms were 
issued from mid-1900 onwards. They were similar in style to the drill 
version, some being made with the old standing collars, but owing to 
production difficulties the colour varied from a light orange-brown to dark 
olive drab. 

Another notable change was the replacement of the tropical helmet by the 
‘Colonial’ slouch hat. Issue began in May 1900, and it was subsequently 
adopted by even the smartest regiments. However, it was found that the hat 
rapidly lost its shape, and towards the end of the war the helmet began to 
return to favour. Nevertheless, the hat was adopted as part of the home 
army’s 1902 field dress, though it aroused considerable opposition on the 
part of many regular officers, and soon fell into disuse. 

Since the troops were split up among hundreds of isolated blockhouses or 
assigned to small and scattered columns, uniformity was not to be expected. 
Photographs from this period reveal a considerable degree of variety, with 
various kinds of headgear (helmets, slouch hats, side-caps, and even straw 


hats) being worn within the same unit, along with unbuttoned tunics or 
shirtsleeves. 

The Militia battalions were supposed to wear standard infantry uniforms 
distinguished by the letter ‘M’ above the regimental shoulder title. 
However, khaki uniforms were in short supply when they were sent out, and 
some wore their red or green undress uniforms and white helmets for short 
periods. 

The Imperial Yeomanry were originally equipped by the Yeomanry 
Association. Apart from the ‘colonial’ slouch hat, their uniforms were 
generally of the same pattern as the regulars, but the breeches were of better 
quality and many seem to have had skirt pockets on their tunics. However, 
the Association did not provide any replacement clothing, so that 
subsequent issues were identical with the regular pattern. The general 
service Imperial Yeomanry badge consisted of the Prince of Wales’ plumes 
over the letters ‘TY’ on a red rosette with a purple centre. The City Imperial 
Volunteers wore the slouch hat and a ‘modern’ looking serge tunic with 
turndown collar and patch side pockets. The hat badge consisted of a ‘CIV’ 
in bronzed block letters. 

Volunteer service companies were dressed and equipped like the regular 
infantry, and wore similar badges. They wore a ‘V’ above the regimental 
title, and at least some retained this distinction on either the shoulder title or 
pagri flash in South Africa. 

Naval Brigade seamen landed wearing the standard normal white or blue 
uniform, with officers and petty officers in white helmets and ratings in 
straw sennet hats with black and gold name tallies. Subsequently standard 
khaki uniforms were issued, which officers and petty officers wore with 
khaki helmets and blue puttees and ratings with khaki-covered sennet hats 
and grey canvas gaiters. The Marines wore khaki from the start. 

All the ‘Imperial’ contingents wore khaki. This generally followed 
British lines, though with minor differences, the main one being the 
widespread use of the slouch hat. The men also tended to discard their 
tunics in hot weather. The shirts were the usual blue-grey ones worn by the 
regulars. 

The Canadians were issued with khaki duck uniforms which were 
reported to be cool but which chafed and soon faded almost to white. The 
khaki Canadian greatcoats lacked pockets and had loose belts. These 
uniforms were quickly replaced by British issue ones. The infantry wore 


standard British tropical helmets and used Canadian-issue brown leather 
Oliver equipment and their own Lee-Enfield rifles. The cavalry wore plain 
Stetson hats with Montana peaks, drab breeches with brown ‘Strathcona’ 
boots with lacing on the instep, and used Western-pattern saddles. 
Equipment consisted of brown bandolier and waist belt, the latter with a 
brown leather holster holding the Colt revolver issued to all ranks (Figure 
44’s pose conceals the belt and holster). 

Most of the Australians wore British-pattern khaki but with the 
characteristic slouch hat (though the New South Wales Lancers changed 
these for British tropical helmets because they were mistaken for Boers 
during the early weeks of the war). The 3rd Bushman Contingent were 
issued with khaki ‘Garibaldis’ (waist-length blouses with turn-down collars 
and pleated breast pockets, derived from the dress of the Victoria volunteers 
of 1860), which they wore with soft peaked caps in undress. The well- 
known ‘Rising Sun’ badge was not used at this stage, and the available 
photographs do not show any devices. Such insignia as was worn probably 
took the form of the colony or unit initials in block lettering. Confederation 
led to the introduction of the “Rising Sun’ in 1902. 

The New Zealanders also wore British-pattern khaki with slouch hats (at 
this period with the brim turned up on the left) with a khaki or plaited 
leather pagri. Hat badges appear to have been unofficial. The most popular 
was a fern leaf with ‘NZ’ superimposed. 

The standard uniform for the Cape units was khaki. The general style of 
the tunic followed that of the British model, with serge later replacing drill 
in line with British practice. The chief distinction remained the slouch hat, 
though a few units appear to have worn helmets. The hat brim was worn 
turned up on the left, in contrast to the Boer practice. Unit distinctions 
generally consisted of coloured pagris, plumes, or hackles, with shoulder 
titles and hat badges, the latter usually taking the form of the unit’s initials 
in block letters. These should have been in white metal, but in practice the 
majority appear to have been brass. As in the Cape, the Natal units 
continued to wear khaki with slouch hats. 

The South African Constabulary wore Stetson hats with a Montana peak 
bearing a cocks’ feather plume at the side, and khaki tunics with olive 
straps piped with yellow. In full dress the tunic had a green detachable 
plastron (Figure 45). The badge was a lion standing on a snake, within a 
circle with a crown above and a scroll bearing the unit’s title below. 


Town Guards and District Mounted Troops did not normally wear 
uniform, but some units appear to have worn coloured cockades on the 
ubiquitous slouch hat. Photographs indicate that the National Scouts and 
ORC Volunteers wore their ordinary Commando dress, though the Burgher 
Corps seems to have been issued with khaki. 

Coloured units wore standard British khaki with slouch hats. In August 
1900 Roberts ordered that blacks employed by the army should not wear 
uniform, but this prohibition seems to have lapsed subsequently. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 1903-10 


At the end of the South African War the Imperial Volunteer contingents 
were repatriated as quickly as possible, and the war-raised South African 
units dis-banded. The British pursued a policy of reconciliation, and the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal were encouraged to progress towards 
internal self-government. Moves towards federation were encouraged, and 
these resulted in the creation of the Union of South Africa in 1910. 

However, the British did not make the mistake of thinking that all 
Afrikaners were reconciled to their inclusion within the British Empire. A 
substantial garrison was consequently maintained throughout the period up 
to 1914. The regular units were rotated systematically but the Royal 
Garrison Regiment (composed of recalled reservists who had volunteered to 
stay on after the war) provided a permanent element until 1908. The South 
African government found the garrison useful, so much so that in 1910 
Prime Minister Botha asked Britain to maintain 30,000 men there. The 
garrison was steadily reduced, however, which added urgency to the 
creation of the Union Defence Force. 


The Cape 


The Cape experienced only minor northern border troubles during this 
period, which were dealt with by the Cape’s own para-military forces. 
Volunteer strength fell to some 4,000 after 1902. The regular forces 
continued to consist of the Cape Mounted Rifles and the Cape Police, who 
became the Cape Mounted Police in 1904. There was also the semi-regular 
Cape Garrison Artillery and Engineer Corps (which helped to man the Cape 
defences), the partly-paid Cape Town Field Artillery, and the Cape Staff, 


though this last body remained relatively small. The Cape Mounted Rifles’ 
colonel was also the Cape commandant general from 1903 onwards, but 
there were no service units other than a small Cape Medical Corps, formed 
in 1903. 

The old volunteer regiments remained in existence. The Afrikaners who 
still formed the majority of the white population retained a prejudice against 
the ‘English’ volunteer system, so they continued to be concentrated in 
Cape Town itself, the Eastern Province, and the Kimberley area. There were 
further attempts to create Yeomanry-style regiments in 1903-5, though the 
term as such was not used. However, none of the mounted regiments were 
very successful in recruiting. In general, while there was no lack of 
mounted volunteers from the country districts during emergencies, only the 
infantry regiments from the major towns were able to maintain their 
existence during peacetime. 

The Cape Mounted Rifles sent a machine-gun detachment to Natal 
during the Zulu Rebellion of 1906, and the volunteers formed a composite 
infantry battalion, though the rebellion ended before it could leave the 
Cape. 

Armament and equipment remained British throughout this period. The 
rifle was the magazine Lee-Enfield. 


Natal 


The main threat to Natal remained the Zulus (who did indeed rebel in 
1906). The government was dissatisfied with the way the volunteer system 
had worked during the South African War, and introduced a Militia Act in 
1904. The old volunteer regiments were retained, but their numbers were to 
be maintained at 4,000, if necessary by balloting, and proper provision was 
made for the training and appointment of officers, who up to this time had 
been elected. Those members of the population not required for the Active 
Militia regiments were classed as Militia Reserves, liable to be called out in 
an emergency like Commandos and serving in a local defence capacity. 
Natal’s system was unusual in that it provided for corps and services. There 
were a number of mounted units, but there were still only two infantry 
regiments. 

This system was tested during the Zulu Rebellion of 1906. The small size 
of the Natal Police striking force (raised to some 200 in the field) was a 


disadvantage, but the Active Militia regiments were mobilised successfully 
and were able to deal with the rising without outside assistance. 

The Natal Native Horse were used for the last time during this campaign. 
In general Natal had made little use of indigenous levies, and viewed with 
some disfavour their employment by the Imperial authorities in 1879 and 
1888. Members of Natal’s considerable Indian population were not 
accepted for military service, though Indian Bearer Corps were raised in 
1899 and 1906 on the initiative of Mahatma Ghandi. 


Transvaal and the Orange Free State 


The two Afrikaner territories moved rapidly to colonial status, and then 
to full internal self-government. British troops continued to be stationed in 
both, and there were no official Commandos, though the tradition 
continued. At first they continued to be policed by the South African 
Constabulary, which maintained five mobile troops, each equipped with 
light artillery. In 1908, however, it was divided into the Orange River 
Colony Police and Transvaal Police, both of which continued to be 
paramilitary forces. 

The Orange Free State had never favoured volunteer forces, and none 
were raised during the British administration or the subsequent period. The 
Transvaal, however, continued to have a substantial English-speaking 
population, and a number of volunteer units were established there in 1902— 
3. There were a number of small service units, though there does not appear 
to have been a Staff Corps. The mounted units included the highly regarded 
Imperial Light Horse, Scottish Horse, and South African Light Horse, all 
wartime volunteer units which had included considerable numbers of 
Uitlanders. In 1906 a composite Transvaal Mounted Rifles Regiment was 
formed for service during the Zulu Rebellion in Natal. 


Dress 


British units in South Africa wore normal khaki service dress during 
this period. Both khaki serge and light khaki drill uniforms were worn 
according to season. The slouch hat lasted until 1905, when it was replaced 
by the Wolseley-pattern tropical helmet again. This also began to replace 
the hat in the Colonial forces. 


The Cape Mounted Rifles abandoned their black full dress uniform in 
1902 and adopted khaki with Wolseley helmets. The Cape Mounted Police 
wore blue tunics with white breeches for dress but khaki with slouch hats in 
the field. 

Most of the Cape’s mounted units seem to have worn khaki. The older 
infantry units retained their regular-pattern full dress with the silver lace 
appropriate to volunteers, but all used khaki for field service. 

The Natal Police continued to wear khaki with khaki helmets and a badge 
consisting of the corps’ monogram under a crown. The Natal Field Artillery 
wore the Royal Horse Artillery shell jacket and breeches with white 
helmets, and the usual khaki in the field. The mounted units wore khaki 
with ‘smasher’ hats for field service, and there are indications of a 
systematic allocation of facing colours worn in the form of coloured straps 
and piping. The Militia Reserves were given approved facing colours in 
1906—7. In most cases these were worn in the form of pagris around the 
broad-brimmed civilian hat. 

The South African Constabulary continued to wear their Stetson hats, 
khaki tunics with green plastron and facings, cord breeches, and khaki 
puttees, and the badge remained unchanged. The Transvaal Volunteers wore 
standard khaki for field service, with the ‘smasher’ hat and regimental 
distinctions. The khaki helmet began to replace the slouch hat around 1905— 
6, but some of the Mounted Rifles retained the hat for field dress. As in the 
other colonies, the volunteer artillery and infantry units retained their 
British-pattern full dress with silver lace. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 1910-13 


Defence was one of the first matters to be dealt with by the new Union 
of South Africa, which was formed in 1910 by combining the Cape, Natal, 
the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. Even so, it was 1912 before a new 
Defence Act could be passed. 

The problem facing the authorities was to reconcile the provinces’ very 
different military organisations. The two predominantly Afrikaner ones 
favoured the Commando system, though the Transvaal’s English-speaking 
minority maintained a number of volunteer units. The Cape relied on a 
regular force, volunteer regiments, and local rifle clubs which had much of 


the character of Commandos, and had a long tradition of using coloured and 
black levies. Natal preferred a small regular force backed up by an 
organised militia whose units included the old volunteer regiments and 
which was restricted to whites only. 

The system finally adopted was similar to Natal’s. The new Union 
Defence Force (UDF) was to consist of a small Permanent Force (PF) made 
up of regulars and totalling 2,500 in all, backed up by a part-time Active 
Citizen Force (ACF) of some 25,000, made up of volunteers supplemented 
if necessary by conscripts selected by ballot. The remaining whites were 
organised into Defence Rifle Associations which were hardly 
distinguishable from the old Commandos. Non-whites were debarred from 
military service. 

The new Permanent Force included a small Administrative and 
Instructional Staff and five regiments of South African Mounted Rifles, 
each of which was to have an artillery battery attached (though in fact the 
3rd and Sth Batteries were never raised). These regiments were formed 
from the existing regular military or police units. The South African 
Mounted Rifles was responsible for policing predominantly Bantu areas 
such as the Transkei and Zululand, as well as providing a regular defence 
force. A separate civil South African Police force was formed to take 
responsibility for the areas of white settlement. 

The Active Citizen Force included Mounted Rifles, Infantry, Dismounted 
Rifles (who were to use the same drill as the Mounted Rifles with a view to 
being converted into mounted units if enough men provided their own 
horses), and Artillery, together with some service units. The Mounted Rifles 
were a mixture of old volunteer regiments and new formations, the 
Dismounted Rifles were all new, while the Infantry units were all old 
volunteer corps. Most of the new formations were Afrikaner units from the 
country areas of the northern and western Cape, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal. There were 19 Mounted Rifle regiments (Ist to 14th and 16th 
to 20th), 12 infantry regiments (1st to 12th), and 14 Dismounted Rifles 
regiments (1st to 14th). All of these had names as well as numbers. There 
were three ACF Field Artillery Batteries, numbered in sequence after the 
five South African Mounted Rifles batteries, and a part-time voluntary 
Coast Garrison Force raised to help man the coastal defence batteries at 
Cape Town and Durban. 


The scheme was intended to provide a mounted force and three infantry 
brigades (each of four battalions) with artillery, brigade trains, and field 
ambulances. The five South African Mounted Rifles regiments were to 
constitute a mobile striking force ready to deal with any immediate threat. 
In reserve there were the Defence Rifle Associations, who recruited men 
not selected for the ACF and in practice included volunteers of all ages. 
They were very similar to the old Commandos. The weapons and 
equipment of all these forces were identical to those in use with the British. 
However, the South Africans did not receive the SMLE rifle prior to 1914. 


Dress 


The new UDF’s PF members were given a full dress uniform consisting 
of a white Wolseley helmet with a thin red line at the top of the pagri, a 
blue tunic worn with blue trousers or drab cord breeches, and a brown belt 
and gauntlets. The ordinary parade dress consisted of a khaki Wolseley 
helmet with the same red line on the pagri, a khaki whipcord tunic, cord 
breeches, brown belt, and gaiters. The service dress was the standard khaki 
uniform worn during the South African War, but with the helmet instead of 
the slouch hat. Staff officers used the royal arms as a crest and frequently 
wore peaked caps, sometimes with white covers. They also had British- 
pattern gorget patches and cap bands, though the colour was changed from 
red to dark blue, except for generals, who continued to wear red. Officers 
and NCOs of the Instructional Staff wore the Union arms with a crown 
above as their badge. 

The South African Mounted Rifles wore khaki Wolseley helmets, drab 
tunics, cord breeches, and brown boots or leggings. However, the force’s 
semi-police function was indicated by the fact that there was also a dark 
blue tunic and peaked cap. The shirt was khaki (this was significant, since 
shirtsleeve order came to be common during the First World War). The 
head-dress badge was a stringed bugle surmounted by a crown, the right 
string bearing the initials “SAMR’ and the left one ‘SABS’ (standing for 
Suid Afrika Berede Skutters). South African Mounted Rifles artillery 
batteries wore the same head-dress badge with a grenade collar badge. 

The regulation colour for ACF uniforms was ‘drab’ (described as ‘khaki 
with a grey hue’). The headdress was a slouch hat with a green pagri. The 
tunic had a green collar (possibly for officers only, though the sources are 


not entirely clear on this point), pointed cuffs and piping down the front. 
Mounted Rifles wore breeches with brown leather gaiters, Dismounted 
Rifles long trousers and brown ankle boots (Figure 46). Officers could wear 
drab peaked caps with green bands. The equipment was of the bandolier 
pattern in brown leather. A major change was the use of brass rather than 
silver for all buttons, badges and shoulder titles. This was supposed to apply 
to all ACF units (though not all regiments complied) and reflected the move 
towards limited conscription. 

All the new Mounted and Dismounted Rifle units wore the new drab 
uniform. The Dismounted Rifles had ‘SADR’ shoulder titles. Most used the 
Union coat of arms set within a crowned circlet inscribed ‘SOUTH 
AFRICA — ZUID AFRIKA’ as a head-dress badge, though a few adopted 
distinctive badges. The older Mounted Rifle and Infantry units were 
permitted to retain their regimental-pattern full dress uniforms as long as 
these were provided at the corps’ expense. In the same way, the existing 
khaki service dress could be retained as long as the unit could afford to do 
so. These provisions permitted the ‘English’ units to keep their British- 
pattern uniforms rather than adopting the new drab. They also kept their old 
badges and hat or helmet devices. 

The Defence Rifle Associations were not uniformed, though many of 
their officers wore UDF drab. A brass badge consisting of the force’s 
initials within a crowned wreath was authorised, though it is not clear to 
what extent this was worn. 


SOUTH AFRICA DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Most of the UDF’s Afrikaner ACF units were only formed in 1913, and 
had little time to become operational before the First World War broke out 
the following year. In any case, many of their members were opposed to 
South African involvement, and the government had to concede that only 
volunteers should be employed in operations outside the Union. This 
eliminated the newer units, though it left the way open for the formation of 
volunteer units like those raised during the South African War. 

The British garrison was withdrawn at the start of the war. The Union 
government then agreed to undertake operations against German South- 
West Africa. The campaign went through four stages. The first saw the 


UDF mobilised to defend the Union’s northern border. A force advanced 
across the Orange River in September, but its leading elements (from the 
1/South African Mounted Rifles, with two guns) were encircled and 
captured at Sandfontein. 

Before any further action could be taken, a section of the Afrikaner 
population went into armed rebellion. The newer ACF regiments were 
politically divided, as were the Defence Rifle Associations. The older, 
English-speaking ACF regiments were more reliable, but the government 
was reluctant to use them in what was described as ‘an Afrikaner family 
quarrel’, so they were kept in the background. As a result, the South 
African Mounted Rifles and Government Commandos bore the brunt of the 
operations to suppress the rebellion (of the 30,000 troops involved, some 
20,000 were loyalist Commandos). 

The rising put back the planned invasion of German South-West Africa, 
but this finally went ahead in December 1914. The regular South African 
Mounted Rifles took part in the campaign as such (the SAP took over their 
policing duties in the Bantu areas), the first four regiments forming the 6th 
Mounted Brigade. Most of the ‘old’ ACF infantry units served too, forming 
four brigades (1st-4th) of three or four battalions each. The five ‘old’ 
Mounted Rifle regiments served in three mounted brigades (7th—9th) of two 
regiments each. There were also a number of war-raised mounted and 
infantry volunteer regiments, and the Ist Rhodesia Regiment was attached 
to the Union forces. Other mounted brigades were drawn from the 
Transvaal and North Natal Commandos. Each was organised into two 
‘wings’ of three or four commandos, each some 300-strong, so that a 
brigade numbered 1,800—2,400 horsemen. The Orange Free State 
contributed volunteers to another very similar brigade organised as six 
regiments of Brand’s Vrystaat Schutters. These miscellaneous units were 
organised into Northern, Central, Southern and Eastern Forces. The overall 
plan was for Northern Force to land at Walvis Bay and push eastward 
towards Windhuk, while the others conducted a concentric advance from 
the northern Cape border. The order of battle changed over the campaign, 
with many units being employed on the lines of communication, but the 
pattern was as in Table 7. 


Table 7: South African order of battle 1914-15 


Northern CO General Botha. Initially 1/Imperial Light Horse 
Force (mounted), 3rd Infantry Brigade (2/TransvaalScottish, 
2/Kimberley Regiment, 1/Rhodesia Regiment) & 4th Infantry 
Brigade (1/Durban Light Infantry, South African Irish, Rand 
Rifles). By March 1915 also Ist Mounted Brigade (Right 
Wing Krugersdorp & Potchefstroom ‘A’ & *‘B’ Commandos; 
Left Wing Lichtenenburg, Marico, Wolmaransstad, Bloemhof 
Commandos, plus 8th [Transvaal Horse Artillery] Artillery 
battery) & 2nd Mounted Brigade (Right Wing Heidelberg ‘A’ 
& ‘B’, Standerton ‘A’ and ‘B’, Ermelo ‘A’ Commandos; Left 
Wing Ermelo ‘B’, Carolina & Middelburg ‘A’ & ‘B’ 
Commandos; plus 2nd [PF] Artillery battery) and an RN 
armoured car ‘division’. By April 1915 3rd Mounted Brigade 
(Right Wing  Wakkerstroom, Utrecht, Vryheid, 
Paulpietersburg, Piet Retief Commandos; Left Wing 
Lydenburg, Pieterburg, Waterberg, Rustenburg, Pretoria 
Commandos; plus 4th Battery South African Artillery), & Sth 
Mounted Brigade (Right Wing Ist-3rd Brand’s Vrystaat 
Schutters; Left Wing 4th—6th Brand’s Vrystaat Schutters) 
added. For final stage of campaign (May-July 1915), 
reinforced by further field and heavy artillery batteries, 6th 
Mounted Brigade (1st-4th South African Mounted Rifles), an 
expanded Ist Infantry Brigade (1/Durban Light Infantry, 
2/Kimberley Regiment, 1/Transvaal Scottish, Pretoria Rifles, 
1/Rhodesia Regiment) plus the newly formed South African 
Aviation Corps (equipped with four Henry Farmans and two 
BEs, though the latter proved to be unusable in the climate). 


Central CO. Brigadier-General McKenzie. Largely English- 
Force speaking. The artillery consisted of 7th & 12th Batteries 
South African Artillery, both from Natal. The cavalry were 

also drawn mainly from Natal and consisted of 7th Mounted 

Brigade (1st & 2nd Natal Carbineers) & 8th Mounted 

Brigade (Natal & Umovoti Mounted Rifles). The infantry 

were Ist Infantry Brigade (1/Durban Light Infantry, 
2/Kimberley Regiment, 1/Transvaal Scottish, and Pretoria 

Regiment) & 2nd Infantry Brigade (Cape Town Highlanders, 

Kaffraria Rifles, Rand Light Infantry). By March 1915 9th 


Mounted Brigade (2nd Imperial Light Horse & Natal Light 
Horse) added. 


Southern CO Colonel Van Deventer. Mainly of Afrikaans-speaking 

Force Cape units. Had 6th (CFA) Battery (12-pdrs), 4th Mounted 

Brigade (8th Midlandse, 11th Potchefstroom, 20th Graaf- 

Reinet Mounted Rifles, plus Enslin’s Horse with Midland 

Scouts attached), 10th Mounted Brigade (Hartigan’s Horse, 

17th Westlike Provinsie Mounted Rifles, 14th Karro Skutters 

Dismounted Rifles, the latter on horses despite their title) & 

29 Defence Rifle Association Commandos (including 

Kenhard-Calvinia, Murraysburg & Namaqualand 
Commandos & Naude’s Scouts). 


Eastern CO Colonel Berrange. Four mounted regiments (5th 
Force South African Mounted Rifles, 9th Bechuanaland Rifles, 
Cullinan’s Horse, Kalahari Horse) with ‘K’ Brigade South 

African Heavy Artillery (12-pdrs) and motorised services. 


Central Force was designated 1st Division in March 1915 and Southern 
and Eastern Forces were combined as 2nd Division. Both were placed 
under General Smuts’ overall command. By the end of April they had 
succeeded in joining hands and the Germans were evacuating the southern 
part of the colony. The two divisions were broken up, many units being 
disbanded or sent back to South Africa. 

The last stage of the campaign (May—July 1915) was conducted by 
Northern Force, though elements of the others were used to garrison 
Windhuk. The mounted brigades and Ist Infantry Brigade acted as the Field 
Force. The campaign was concluded successfully in July 1915. The various 
UDF contingents were then demobilised, leaving the South African 
Mounted Rifles regiments to garrison the territory, together with a South 
African Veterans’ Regiment (later retitled the Protectorate Garrison 
Regiment) and battalions of South-West African Military Constabulary. 

There were not enough weapons in South Africa to equip the expanded 
forces in 1914, and some Orange Free State units had to be given obsolete 
Martini-Henry rifles. The remainder received Lee-Metfords, except for the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd and Sth Mounted Brigades, which were issued with some 


20,000 6.5 mm Mauser-Vergueiro rifles obtained from Portugal. Modern 
SMLE rifles did not arrive from Britain until 1916. 

Before the end of the South-West African campaign, the British 
government had invited the Union to send a contingent to France at British 
expense. The South African Brigade (later lst Brigade) was recruited by 
voluntary enlistment and made up of four battalions, which were designated 
‘South African Infantry’ (SAI). The Ist SAI was a Cape unit, 2nd SAI was 
from Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Eastern Cape, and 3rd SAI came 
from the Transvaal. The 4th SAI was a South African Scottish battalion. 
The Brigade went first to the UK, in November 1915, but was sent to Egypt 
in December, where it fought the Sanusi before going on to France in April 
1916. The Brigade gained renown at Delville Wood (1916) but had been 
reduced to battalion size by the end of the war. A number of artillery 
batteries also served in France, and South African Mounted Rifles 
detachments provided military police there. 

In 1915 the South African government was asked whether it could send 
troops to Nyasaland, then being threatened by Germans from East Africa. 
Two battalions of South African Rifles were raised for this purpose, and 
these joined the Rhodesian and Nyasaland Field Force, along with the 4th 
South African Mounted Rifles Field Artillery Battery, which was equipped 
with captured German mountain-guns, and the South African Motor Cyclist 
Corps. 

It was then decided to send a contingent to Kenya to operate against 
German East Africa. Initially this was to consist of five artillery batteries, 
one mounted brigade, and one infantry brigade, but it was subsequently 
increased to two mounted brigades (1st and 2nd) comprising ten regiments 
of South African Horse (1st—10th), recruited in the main from the disbanded 
mounted brigades but organised on a more ‘regular’ basis. There were also 
eight battalions of South African Infantry organised into two brigades (2nd 
Brigade with 5th—8th Battalions, and 3rd Brigade with 9th—12th Battalions). 
The four brigades were formed into the 2nd and 3rd East African Divisions. 
The artillery was provided by a ‘brigade’ of South African Field Artillery of 
five batteries equipped with 13-pdrs. 

The South Africans provided Smuts’ main striking force during 1916, but 
their losses (mainly from disease) were high, and the surviving cavalry had 
to be formed into a Composite Regiment in November 1916. Most returned 
to South Africa at the end of the year, and only a few remained in the field, 


though many King’s African Rifles units were officered by South Africans. 
The Field Artillery Brigade went on to Egypt and later Palestine, where it 
was equipped with 18-pdrs and 4.5-inch howitzers. 

White South African feeling was strongly opposed to the arming of 
coloureds or blacks. However, the Union government agreed to raise a 
coloured battalion for Imperial service as long as it was officered by white 
South Africans. The Cape Corps’ Ist Battalion served in a non-combatant 
capacity in East Africa 1916—17, returned to South Africa, then went to 
Egypt and Palestine as a combat unit. A 2nd Battalion was formed in 1917 
and served in East Africa before being disbanded in 1918 to reinforce the 
Ist. A total of 18,000 Cape Corps personnel served in East Africa, the 
majority on detached duties. Some served with the South African Field 
Artillery units. A Cape Auxiliary Transport Corps (2,800 drivers) and Cape 
Coloured Labour Corps were also formed for service in France, the latter in 
1916. In addition an unarmed South African Native Labour Corps 
(SANLC) was raised in 1916, also for service in France but again under 
South African control. Some 28,000 were recruited, including men from the 
High Commission Territories (Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland) 
as well as Union territory. The raising of these units was only made possible 
by the fact that they were paid for by the Imperial government. 


Dress 


Uniforms during the 1914-18 war became more ‘British’ again, with 
khaki replacing the UDF’s drab in the field. Senior officers wore orthodox 
British-style tropical service dress, namely khaki Wolseley helmet, khaki 
drill tunic and breeches, khaki shirt and tie, Sam Browne, and boots or 
leggings. The normal British general’s headdress badge and rank insignia 
were worn with red gorget patches, though usually without the optional red 
pagri. 

PF and ACF mounted troops wore khaki Wolseley helmets, tunics or 
shirts, breeches, and boots or leggings. Some of the South African Mounted 
Rifles seem to have worn khaki serge, but drill appears to have been the 
norm. The regulation tunic was of the British pattern, though some variants 
were observed. Greatcoats were necessary during the night, but shirtsleeve 
order was standard during the day. The shirt was of the pullover type with a 


collar and two pleated breast pockets. The bandolier-pattern equipment 
gradually gave way to the British M08 web pattern. 

The infantry wore tunics and breeches initially, but the Rand Light 
Infantry’s commander took the initiative in organising a fund-raising 
campaign to equip his men with shirts, and this example was quickly 
followed by the other regiments. The usual campaign dress came to be 
helmet, shirt, shorts and puttees. British web-pattern equipment was worn 
(Figure 47). 


Table 8: Brittch Regisnents in Soath Africa, 1815 to 1914 


Note: Full century shown for sake of completeness, except for 1899-1902 South Affican War period. when most regiments were 
present (see Tables t-3) 
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Table 8: British Regiments in South Africa, 1815 to 1914 (continued) 
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Key: LD — Light Dragoons; DG — Dragoon Guards; L— Lancers; RAC — Royal Africa Corps; plain numbers indicate infantry 
regiments (designations such as ‘Fusilier’, ‘Highland’, and ‘Rifle’ omitted); } indicates a change of number or title: = indicates 
both battalions of a regiment serving in South Afnca. For post-1$$1 regimental abbreviations, see key to Table 15, but add RGR — 
Royal Garrison Regiment. Post-1903 stations indicated by: C— Cape Colony, N — Natal; O— Orange River Colony, T— Transvaal 


The normal uniform for the Afrikaner Mounted Brigades consisted of a 
slouch hat, khaki shirt, breeches, and either puttees or leather gaiters. 
Greatcoats were also issued. Equipment consisted of two bandoliers, water 
bottle, mess tin and haversack, but no bayonet. The hat was ‘unpopular’, 
experts claiming that it offered insufficient protection in South-West Africa 
(though the German forces seem to have experienced no problems in this 
respect), and many of the burghers adopted Wolseley helmets. Most officers 
wore British-pattern uniforms with Wolseley-pattern helmets. The ordinary 
burgher’s dress rapidly became markedly individualistic and some even 
ended up wearing captured German uniforms. 

No specific national insignia was laid down, and many units either wore 
their own head-dress badges or none at all. However, the general service 


badge at the beginning of the war took the form of the Union arms. Rank 
insignia followed the British system. The Commando officers of 1914 used 
their old titles as well as British ranks, and are reported to have worn 
insignia in the form of braid rings around the lower sleeve, ranging from 
one for a lieutenant to five for a colonel (the same system had been used by 
the Bechuanaland Expedition of 1884). ‘Regular’ PF and ACF units wore 
their own badges. No special badges or flashes were laid down for the 
burgher Mounted Brigades, though some adopted their own. 

The Ist South African Brigade wore normal British service dress. In 
Egypt this took the form of a mixture of khaki serge and sand-coloured 
drill, often in the form of a serge tunic and drill shorts, with a Wolseley 
helmet. The 4th South African Infantry wore the Transvaal Scottish’s Atholl 
Murray tartan kilts, with the usual wartime khaki apron and a khaki 
Balmoral bonnet. 

The Union coat of arms general service badge was replaced in 1915 by a 
springbok’s head within a circle inscribed with ‘UNION IS STRENGTH’ 
above and ‘“EENDRAG MAAKT MACHT?’ below. Irreverent Australians 
dubbed it the ‘goat in the porthole’. It was worn on the front of the helmet, 
peaked cap or Balmoral. Each battalion wore a distinctive pagri flash in 
tropical dress. The battalions also had distinctive collar badges, which were 
worn in France. 

In Nyasaland and East Africa, the South Africans wore the usual British 
tropical service dress of Wolseley helmet with neck flap (this replaced the 
now unpopular hat), khaki drill tunic, and cord breeches and leather 
leggings (for mounted units) or drill shorts and serge puttees (for 
dismounted units). Officers had the usual British roll collar while other 
ranks had closed collar tunics. It is not clear what undress head-dress was 
provided, if any, but it is likely to have been the standard British peaked 
cap, as this was already in use by the UDF. Shirtsleeve order was common. 
Many of the men seem to have had khaki shirts with collars and twin 
pockets rather than the usual British ‘greyback’, these being presumably 
furnished from South African sources. All the white South Africans used 
the ‘goat in the porthole’ as a helmet badge with a variety of unit helmet 
flashes, collar badges, and shoulder titles, but the Cape Corps wore a badge 
consisting of the figure of Hope. The Cape Coloured Labour Corps also had 
its own badge. 


A Royal Artillery mountain battery on the march in Abyssinia in 1868. 
The men appear to be wearing khaki tunics and blue serge jackets, a not 
unusual combination during this expedition 


BRITAIN IN ABYSSINIA (ETHIOPIA) 1867- 69 


In 1867 a punitive expedition was sent against Emperor Theodore of 
Ethiopia, who had imprisoned the British Consul and some other subjects. 
Having overcome immense transportation problems, it reached Theodore’s 
fortress at Magdala, released the prisoners, and then withdrew to the coast, 
finally evacuating the country in 1869. The expedition was mounted by the 
Bombay Army, though it also included a brigade from Bengal. British 
regiments came under the control of the British Indian commanders-in-chief 
when stationed in India and formed part of Indian formations. The order of 
battle for the advance was as per Table 9. 


Table 9: Expeditionary force to Abyssinia 1867 


Ist 3rd Scinde Horse, RA, and RE, 1/4th Infantry, 23rd 
Brigade Punjab Pioneers. 


2nd 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 33rd Infantry, RN Rocket 
Brigade Brigade. 

3rd RA, Madras & Bombay Sappers & Miners, 
Brigade companies of 1/4th and 33rd Infantry, a company of 23rd 


Punjab Pioneers. 

Following 3rd Dragoon Guards, 10th Bengal Cavalry, 45th 
Infantry, 3rd Bombay Native Infantry, 27th (Baluch) 
Bombay Native Infantry. 


Other units involved, mainly as base garrison and for line of 
communication work, were the 12th Bengal Cavalry, 26th Infantry, 21st 
Bengal Native Infantry, and the 2nd (Grenadiers), 5th, 8th, 10th, 18th, a 
company of the 21st (Marine), and the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
regiments. 


Dress 


The British regiments wore drill uniforms on the march and serge at 
night. The former took the form of a white tunic and trousers dyed khaki (in 
fact a very greyish shade), worn with a high tropical helmet with a 
comblike ventilator (officers frequently wore more modern helmets which 
lacked this feature). The serge uniform was a red or blue frock tunic, dark 
blue trousers with red piping, high brown canvas gaiters, and boots, worn 
with the same helmet or the dark blue ‘pork pie’ forage cap. The 33rd are 
recorded as having worn their serge frocks with khaki trousers on the march 
(Figure 48). The frock was still often plain at this period. 


British and Indian troops on the march during the Abyssinian 
Expedition of 1868, as depicted in the Illustrated London News. 


Naval ratings firing rockets during the Abyssinian Expedition. Rockets 
were relatively light and portable, but not very accurate. Note the early 
pattern helmets with their airpipe ‘combs’. 


There is little direct evidence that the Indian units wore khaki during this 
campaign, but it had been introduced as a hot weather service dress during 
the Indian Mutiny, and while it was prohibited in favour of white in 1863, 
the latter was probably dyed for field service in the same way as the British 
units’ outfits. Otherwise the Indian units wore their regulation dress. This 
varied regimentally, and only a few general points can be noted here. Most 
units wore turbans. The Bengal infantry regiments had adopted the so- 
called Zouave tunic by this period but not the baggy breeches (these were 
introduced in 1869), while the Bombay infantry wore plain frock tunics of a 
pattern very similar to those of the British regiments. The Baluchis wore 
green tunics with red trousers: the 27th had a voluminous green turban and 
red braiding on the front of the tunic (Figure 49). 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 1884-95 


In 1884 Britain and France agreed to send a joint expedition to Egypt, 
where there had been rioting directed at the European community in 
Alexandria. The French withdrew at the last moment, but the British went 
ahead. Alexandria was bombarded and then occupied by Royal Marine 
Light Infantry and Artillery and sailors. Two battalions (1st South Staffords 
and 3rd King’s Royal Rifle Corps) from Malta were the first army units to 
land. They were followed by an expeditionary force of two divisions under 
General Wolseley, together with an Indian contingent of one infantry 
brigade and one cavalry brigade. The composition was as in Table 10. 

After concentrating at Ismaelia, the force was reorganised so that the 
Indian infantry regiments were attached to 2nd Division and the Indian 
cavalry formed the second brigade of a new Cavalry Division. The 
Egyptians were defeated at Tel-el-Kebir and their army was disbanded (in 
December 1882) prior to being re-raised under British supervision. A 
British occupation force remained, though there was no formal protectorate 
as such until 1914. The army of occupation was drawn from the regiments 
of the expeditionary force, which had come almost entirely from the home 
garrison or the Mediterranean stations. 


Table 10: Expeditionary force to Egypt 1884 


Ist Division 

Ist Brigade 2/Grenadier Guards, 2/Coldstream 
Guards, 1/Scots Guards, Naval Brigade. 

2nd Brigade 2/Royal Irish Rifles, 1/Royal West Kent, 


2/York & Lancashire, 1/Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, RMLI Battalion. 


Divisional Troops  2/Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 19th 
Hussars (part), RA & RE. 


2nd Division 

Ist Brigade 1/Black Watch, 1/Gordon Highlanders, 
1/Cameron Highlanders, 2/Highland Light 
Infantry. 

2nd Brigade 1/Royal Sussex, 1/Berkshire, 1/South 


Staffordshire, 1/Shropshire Light Infantry. 


Divisional Troops 


Corps Troops 
Cavalry Brigade 


Indian Division 
Infantry Brigade 


Cavalry Brigade 


3/King’s Royal Rifle Corps, rest of 19th 
Hussars, RA & RE. 


Composite Household Cavalry Regiment, 
Ath & 7th Dragoon Guards, RHA batteries. 


1/Seaforth Highlanders, 7th Bengal NI, 
20th Bengal (Punjab) NI, 29th Bombay 
(Baluch) NI. 

2nd & 6th Bengal Cavalry, 13th Bengal 
Lancers. 


Divisional Troops 1/Manchester, RA & RE. 


2/Manchester also arrived in Egypt. In addition the expedition included 
a telegraph detachment from the 24th Middlesex Volunteers or Post Office 
Rifles, who thus became the first volunteer unit to serve overseas. 


The British in Abyssinia and Egypt. Figure 48: 33rd Regiment, 
Abyssinia 1867. Figure 49: Baluchi infantryman, Abyssinia 1867. Figures 
50 & 51: British infantrymen, Egypt 1882. 


The British infantry, cavalry and artillery carried the .45 calibre Martini- 
Metford rifle or carbine. Gatling and subsequently Gardner hand-cranked 
machine-guns of the same calibre were also used. Although prone to 
jamming at times, these were often very effective. The artillery used both 
the 7-pdr mountain-gun and the 13-pdr breechloading field-gun. 


The Egyptian Army after 1882 


The new Egyptian Army played an increasingly important part in the 
events which followed. Although it remained an independent force in 
theory, loyal (through the Khedive) to the Ottoman Sultan, it was actually 
controlled by British officers and was to a large extent an instrument of 
British imperial policy. Understandably, this led to feelings of resentment 
on the part of the Egyptians, but at the same time both officers and men 
seem to have recognised the value of the British contribution, and their 
morale rose accordingly. The basic relationship may have been one of 
subordination, but the new army served Egyptian interests, for Egypt had 
long struggled to free itself from Turkish suzerainty and to control the 
Sudan, and Britain’s involvement helped to achieve both aims, if not 
immediately and (in the case of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan) only partially. 

The new army numbered 6,000 fel/ahin (1.¢., peasant) conscripts, with 
British officers in the senior positions and junior officers and NCOs drawn 
from the old ‘Turkish’ military aristocracy. The seconded British officers 
used Turkish ranks. The six original battalions were soon raised to eight, 
together with a cavalry regiment. The Ist Brigade (1st-4th Battalions) had 
British officers but the 2nd (Sth—8th Battalions) was officered entirely by 
Egyptians. There was also a camel corps, four field artillery batteries, and 
the nucleus of a coast artillery force, together with an engineer company. By 
1892 there was also one horse troop and two foot troops of Khedival 
Guards. 

Although the Egyptian garrisons scattered along the Somali coast were 
withdrawn, those in the Sudan remained in being, though hard pressed by 
the Mahdist revolt. This assumed a serious form before the new army was 


ready for action. In 1883 many of the soldiers from the pre-1882 army were 
recalled to the colours and sent off to the Sudan under Hicks Pasha. They 
were organised into four infantry regiments of three battalions each (1st-4th 
Regiments) plus a mixed cavalry regiment, 14 guns, and six Nordenfelt 
machine-guns, but were wiped out by the Mahdists in October. Another 
force of four battalions and a cavalry regiment under Baker Pasha, recruited 
mainly from the gendarmerie, was sent to the Red Sea coast to relieve 
Tokar, but this was destroyed at El Teb early in 1884. 

Following these defeats an attempt was made to recruit a brigade of 
mercenary Turks and Albanians, but the first battalion to be formed 
mutinied and the idea was abandoned. Instead, the Egyptian army began to 
form Sudanese units. The first battalion of these was raised in 1884, and by 
1896 there were five (numbered 9th—13th). Unlike the fellahin conscripts, 
the Sudanese were volunteers (many of them ex-Mahdist soldiers) enlisted 
for life, a fact which helps to explain their elite status. 

The Egyptian army was well armed in 1882. The infantry carried the 
robust 11 mm Remington rolling block rifle, and the cavalry and artillery 
the shorter carbine version. The artillery had 8 cm rifled Krupp guns and 4 
cm bronze mountain-guns, and there were some hand-cranked Nordenfelt 
and Gatling machine-guns (the former a heavy, four-barrelled, one-inch 
calibre weapon, the latter a rare single-barrelled model in rifle calibre). In 
1885 the army adopted the British Martini-Henry rifle and carbine, though 
the artillery continued to use Krupp breechloading field-guns. The army 
also acquired more machine-guns, mostly Gardners. The cavalry carried 
sword and carbine, but each squadron formed a lancer troop after some of 
the horsemen had used captured lances to great effect in 1889. 


The British Army in Egypt after 1882 


Although the British government hoped that the occupation of Egypt 
would only be temporary and were reluctant to undertake any further 
responsibilities, it was obvious that the old-style Egyptian troops were 
incapable of defeating the Mahdists and that the new army was not yet 
ready for combat (it was argued at the time that it was only raised for 
service in Egypt, not the Sudan, though this point seems to have been 
conveniently forgotten later). Because Mahdist control of the Red Sea coast 
would have menaced British communications with India, an all-British 


expedition was sent to Suakin early in 1884. This comprised: Ist Brigade 
(3/King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 1/Gordon Highlanders, 1/Royal Irish 
Fusiliers), 2nd Brigade (1/Black Watch, 2/York & Lancashire, RMLI), and 
Corps Troops (10th & 19th Hussars, 200 Mounted Infantry, Naval Brigade). 
The 10th Hussars, 2/York & Lancashire, and 1/Royal Irish Fusiliers had 
been taken off troopships returning from India. 

The Mahdist threat was lifted following British victories at Tamai and El 
Teb and the expedition withdrew, leaving the Marines as garrison. However, 
the situation in the Sudan grew more serious, and the British became 
concerned about the safety of General Gordon, who had been sent there in 
1884 to withdraw the Egyptian garrisons, but who was now besieged in 
Khartoum. Towards the end of the year it was decided to organise a relief 
expedition. At that time the British garrison in Egypt consisted of one 
cavalry regiment and 12% infantry battalions, plus the Marines at Suakin, 
and most of these troops took part. The Nile Expedition’s progress was 
slow, and its more mobile elements were detached in November to form a 
Desert Column. This defeated the Mahdists at Abu Klea, while the River 
Column fought an indecisive action at Kirkeban, but the expedition failed to 
relieve Gordon in time and was withdrawn to Egypt. The composition of 
the two columns was as set out in Table 11. 


Table 11: The Nile Expedition 1884 


Desert 19th Hussars, Household Cavalry; Heavy, Light and 
Column Mounted Infantry Camel Corps; 1/Royal Sussex (detachment), 
Naval Brigade. 


River 1/Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, rest of 1/Royal Sussex, 
Column 1/South Staffordshire, 1/Black Watch, 2/Essex, 1/Royal West 
Kent, 1/Gordon Highlanders, 1/Cameron Highlanders, 1/Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. Most of these were employed on line of 
communication duties, but the South Staffordshires and Black 

Watch were engaged at Kirkeban. 
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Royal Marines capturing an Egyptian Krupp gun, 1882. 


The British Camel Corps was raised from selected volunteers sent out 
from the regular cavalry and the Guards regiments in Britain and organised 
into three cavalry regiment-sized ‘divisions’ (Heavy, Light and Guards, the 
last including some Marines). Later these became ‘regiments’ and added a 
mounted infantry one raised from the expedition’s infantry battalions. The 
expedition also included a contingent of Canadian voyageurs or boatmen. 


Table 12: Expeditionary force to Suakin 1885 


Cavalry — One squadron of the 5th Lancers, 20th Hussars, 9th Bengal 
Brigade — Cavalry. 
Guards 3/Grenadier Guards, 1/Coldstream Guards, 1/Scots Guards 
Brigade (ex Britain), plus a New South Wales volunteer infantry 
battalion (ex Australia). 
2nd 1/Shropshire Light Infantry, 2/East Surrey, 1/Berkshire (ex 
Brigade — Egypt), RMLI Battalion (ex Suakin garrison). 


Indian 15th Bengal NI (Ludhiana Sikhs), 17th Bengal NI, 28th 
Brigade — Bombay (Pioneers) NI. 


Corps RA (one battery horse-artillery and two batteries field- 
Troops artillery), plus a New South Wales volunteer battery, RE, and 
Madras Sappers. 


1885 also saw a further British-Indian expedition. Sent to Suakin to 
provide a diversion from the Nile Column, this force fought the battle of 
Tofrik and then withdrew in May, leaving a small Marine garrison to 
support the Egyptian Army’s newly-raised Ist Battalion which was 
stationed there. The expedition’s composition was as shown in Table 12. 

The expedition’s troops from New South Wales were the first contingent 
from the white dominions to serve overseas alongside British regulars. 

After the withdrawal of the Gordon Relief Expedition, a Frontier Field 
Force was created to defend Upper Egypt against a Mahdist invasion. By 
this date the new Egyptian units were ready to be deployed in the field, and 
the force was a mixed one, consisting of: British Mounted Infantry and 
Camel Corps, Egyptian Cavalry and Camel Corps, a RA battery, a RE 
section, Ist Infantry Brigade (1/Royal Berkshire, 1/Royal West Kent, 
2/Durham Light Infantry), and 2nd Infantry Brigade (1/Yorkshire, 
1/Cameron Highlanders, detachments of Ist Egyptian and 9th Sudanese 
Battalions). Other Egyptian battalions (including the 3rd) were stationed 
along the frontier. At the end of 1885 the Mahdists advanced, but the Field 
Force defeated them at Ginnis, on Egypt’s southern frontier, and they 
withdrew. 

In mid-1886 Britain had seven infantry battalions in Egypt, and a cavalry 
regiment and two battalions at Suakin. However, the new British-controlled 
Egyptian Army was increasingly able to stand on its own feet. It took over 
the defence of the frontier and won a battle near Wadi Halfa in 1887. In 
1888 Suakin was besieged again, but an Egyptian force relieved it and won 
a victory against the Mahdists without British assistance, though some 
British troops were sent there (a squadron from the 20th Hussars, the 
2/King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and 1/Welsh). The Egyptian troops 
proved their competence again in the following year, when a Mahdist army 
invaded Egypt itself. British troops were sent to support the Egyptian 


frontier garrisons, but the latter defeated the invaders at Toski before the 
infantry could arrive, and only the British mounted troops were engaged. 
The order of battle at Toski was as shown in Table 13. 


Table 13: The Battle of Toski 


Ist 9th, 10th & 13th Sudanese Battalions. 
Brigade 

2nd Ist & 2nd Egyptian Battalions, 11th Sudanese Battalion. 
Brigade 


Others 20th Hussars (squadron) and mounted infantry (British); 
Egyptian cavalry (3 squadrons), Egyptian Camel Corps; 
Egyptian horse, field and garrison artillery. 


Rear 1/Welsh, 2/Royal Irish Rifles (British), 3rd, 5th, 7th & 8th 
Area Egyptian Battalions and artillery (frontier garrisons). 


In 1890 the Egyptian troops who had taken over the defence of Suakin 
won another battle at Tokar. The units involved were two troops of 
Egyptian cavalry, four Egyptian guns, and the 4th (Egyptian) and 11th and 
12th (Sudanese) Battalions, plus 500 friendly Arabs, with the Ist (Egyptian) 
Battalion left behind to garrison Suakin itself. The new army had clearly 
come of age. A British ‘Army of Occupation’ nevertheless remained in 
Egypt. Its strength fluctuated according to the needs of the moment, but 
generally comprised one squadron (later a regiment) of cavalry and three or 
four infantry battalions. In 1893 two battalions were added briefly because 
of growing anti-British feeling. Rapid reinforcement was relatively easy 
because troops could be taken off troopships passing through the Suez 
Canal, or from the garrisons in Malta and Cyprus. 


Dress 


The regiments which left Britain to take part in the Egyptian expedition 
of 1882 wore the home service dress of frock (1.e., undress tunic) and blue 
serge trousers, albeit with white tropical helmets (Figure 50). The infantry 
frock was red, that of the Rifles green, while the Highland regiments wore 
doublets and kilts. Both the Royal Marine Light Infantry and Artillery wore 


blue frocks. The cavalry, artillery, and engineers also wore the undress 
frock. There seems to have been no attempt to lessen the visibility of the 
white equipment. Wolseley, however, was a believer in drab-coloured 
campaign uniforms and himself wore a practical and comfortable outfit 
consisting of a khaki helmet, jacket, and breeches, with brown boots (albeit 
with a scarlet waistcoat). His staff were attired in similar outfits. 

The soldiers of the Indian contingent (British as well as Indian) arrived 
wearing their khaki Indian service dress. This uniform was a transitional 
one. The Indian infantry wore khaki drill tunics with their ordinary blue 
breeches, and the Seaforths wore them with tartan trews (the battalion had 
only been authorised to resume the kilt in 1881 and, being overseas, had not 
been able to re-equip itself). The khaki tunic had a standing collar and five 
cloth cartridge loops on each breast. The helmet had a drab cover but the 
equipment was still white. 

The Indian khaki made a considerable impression on the Home Army 
officers, and many acquired khaki tunics or breeches and wore them 
unofficially. The War Office was in fact considering the merits of a drab 
service dress, and had already experimented with a grey tweed uniform in 
1881 (grey was preferred because there was no fast khaki dye until 1884). 
A quantity of plain grey serge uniforms were in fact sent out to Egypt in 
late 1882 and worn by the units sent from Egypt to Suakin in 1884. The 
trousers were usually worn without puttees (Figure 51). However, the units 
from India continued to wear khaki. Although experimental khaki drab 
serge uniforms were tried out at home in 1884 they were not adopted, and 
the British garrison in Egypt continued to wear the home service red and 
blue with white helmets. 

When the Gordon Relief Expedition was being organised in 1885, the 
Egyptian authorities recommended khaki drill, while Wolseley argued for 
khaki serge. In fact the War Office sent out supplies of red and blue, and the 
units involved in the expedition were supposed to wear these. However, 
they were also given grey serge frocks with plain, turn-down collars, and 
these became regulation wear for the composite units of the Camel Corps. 
The troopers wore these with drab cord breeches, blue puttees, and white 
helmets which were either stained brown or allowed to get dirty naturally. 
The equipment consisted of the normal white belt with one pouch on the 
right and a brown bandolier over the left shoulder. The officers’ frocks had 
four patch pockets and they wore Sam Browne belts and field boots. The 


other troops soon began to wear the grey frocks exclusively. In the final 
dash for the river, however, the Desert Column took some 30 red frocks 
with them to impress the Mahdists, and these were also worn by the men of 
the Royal Sussex on the river steamers for the same reason. In the same 
way, the men of the Black Watch and South Staffords involved in the action 
at Kirkeban exchanged their grey frocks for red ones prior to the battle, as 
did the British units at Ginnis at the end of 1885. Clearly, the red coat was 
still felt to have some morale value. 

The 1885 Suakin expedition was equipped with khaki drill by the 
Egyptian authorities. This uniform had been officially adopted for service 
dress in India the previous year, and a factory had been set up in Britain to 
dye cotton drill with the new stable colour. The Australians arrived wearing 
red or blue frocks but were quickly re-equipped with the new uniforms. The 
Egyptian initiative seems to have been due to a recog-nition that the 
extreme heat of the Red Sea coast would have made serge unendurable, and 
the British troops in Egypt proper seem to have continued to wear red. 

Back in Britain, the experimental drab uniform of 1884 did not wear 
well, and its failure delayed the general introduction of khaki outside India. 
The withdrawal from the Sudan after 1885 meant that there were no more 
major campaigns there to demonstrate its advantages to the Home Army 
authorities. This was an important point for, as Wolseley said in 1889, ‘In 
all our recent little wars we have used a special dress made for the 
occasion’. Apart from India, he was probably thinking of his own campaign 
in Ashanti and Warren’s Bechuanaland Expedition of 1884, which was 
kitted out in brown corduroy. 

Officers had adopted gold shoulder cords (black for Rifles) in 1880 and 
their badges of rank were moved to these from the collar. They were also 
revised at the same time, taking a form very close to that which we know 
today (colonels a crown over two pips, lieutenant-colonels a crown over 
one pip, majors a crown, captains two pips, and lieutenants one). 

The British artist Caton Woodville was given the task of designing 
uniforms for the new Egyptian army. He decided to use three shades of blue 
in order (he said) to suit the complexions of the troops. The infantry 
uniform was medium blue with cream facings, worn with brown waist belt 
and either white spat gaiters (parade) or blue-black puttees (service) (Figure 
52). Drummers wore white lace and bandsmen red facings instead of white. 
The officers’ full dress consisted of a double-breasted medium blue tunic 


with cream collar, piping, straps, and trouser band, gold sleeve knots, and 
gold rank devices on the straps. Their service dress was a black single- 
breasted tunic without sleeve knots. Cavalry wore a sky blue Lancer-pattern 
uniform with white plastron, collar, straps, pointed cuffs, piping, and double 
breeches stripes. Their cross belt was white with a black pouch. Black boots 
were worn in full dress, blue-black puttees for service. Cavalry officers 
wore a similar uniform for full dress and had a dark blue single-breasted 
tunic with white collar and plain sleeves for service. Artillery wore a dark 
blue single-breasted tunic and trousers with scarlet collar, straps, piping, 
cuffs, and trouser stripes. The collar bore a gilt grenade and the straps an 
Arabic ‘T’ and the battery number. The puttees were the usual blue-black 
and the waist belt first white, then brown. Mounted artillery wore a black 
pouch belt and pouch adorned with crossed guns in gilt. Officers wore a 
double-breasted dark blue tunic with red collar and gold sleeve knots and 
black trousers with double gold stripes. Their service dress was the standard 
black single-breasted tunic with a red collar, gold grenades, plain sleeves 
and double red trouser stripes. Medical Corps other ranks wore dark blue 
single-breasted tunics with red collars, cuffs, straps, and trouser bands, 
together with a Red Crescent armband. Generals wore a black dolman with 
black braiding, gold trefoil epaulettes and sleeve knots, and black trousers 
with a gold band. General Staff wore the same but with red trouser bands. 
Undress uniform was the standard black tunic. The Khedival Guard wore 
dark blue tunics with red piping on the collar, cuffs, straps, and trouser 
seams. The cavalry element added a dark blue plastron piped in red and 
wore light blue breeches with double red bands. 

The summer uniform for dismounted troops was all white, worn with the 
white gaiters and the red fez. Mounted troops wore an all white Lancer- 
pattern tunic with their normal winter breeches (Figure 53). Infantry 
officers wore a white single-breasted tunic, cavalry and artillery officers 
double-breasted ones: in all cases the ranks were restricted to the shoulder 
straps. This white uniform was worn in the field up till 1885, and cavalry 
and camelry retained it for even longer. It was replaced by a service dress 
uniform of a khaki said to have been darker and less yellow than the British 
shade. This consisted of a plain single-breasted tunic with five brass buttons 
and a standing collar, worn with khaki breeches, blue-black puttees, red fez, 
brown leather equipment, and a white haversack. Officers had tunics with 
breast pockets and wore Sam Browne belts: British officers generally wore 


a khaki tropical helmet bearing a gilt star and crescent badge on the front. In 
the field troops often wore a brown jersey instead of the tunic, with a light 
drab cover for the fez. This dress was standard for all arms, though artillery 
wore red grenades on the collar. There are no indications that a drab winter 
service uniform was adopted during this period. Presumably this came in 
following the adoption of khaki serge by the British army, some time after 
1903. 

The infantry adopted battalion flashes on the fez cover: the Ist a green 
diamond, 2nd a black triangle, 3rd a white diamond, 4th a red/green vertical 
rectangle, 5th a bright blue diamond, 6th a violet vertical rectangle, 7th a 
red/green diamond, and 8th a yellow triangle. 


Fig 52 Fig 53 Fig 54 Fig 55 Fig 56 


The British in Egypt. Figure 52: Egyptian infantryman, 1882. Figure 
53: Egyptian cavalryman, 1882. Figures 54 & 55: Sudanese infantrymen, 
1890s. Figure 56: British infantryman, 1890s. 


The Sudanese battalions had a complicated uniform history. Their first 
uniform seems to have consisted of a white shirt and serual (baggy 
trousers), worn with a black cummerbund and gaiters and a red fez, but this 
was soon replaced by a blue jersey with leather shoulder patches worn with 
white trousers and blue-black puttees. In 1887 the trousers became khaki. 
The 11th Battalion (1888) was formed from gendarmerie and wore a 
Zouave-style uniform. In 1890 this was issued to all the Sudanese for winter 


wear. It was light blue with yellow braiding, red cummerbund, and white 
gaiters (Figure 54). In practice the normal dress remained the blue jersey, 
drab trousers, and blue-black puttees. The fez had either a white turban, a 
plaited straw band, or a khaki cover with a neck cloth (Figure 55). The 
white uniform was retained for hot weather full dress, and was still being 
worn during the early 1920s. 

Battalion distinctions for the Sudanese units took the form of a vertical 
patch surmounted by a small tuft or hackle, worn on the right side of the fez 
cover and sometimes bearing the battalion number in gilt Roman numerals. 
The 9th wore green, 10th black, 11th scarlet, 12th yellow, 13th blue, and 
14th white. British officers wore khaki helmets with a battalion coloured 
pagri bearing a gilt number. 

The Camel Corps continued to wear white uniforms until at least 1905. 
Its dress was described then as consisting of a turban, jibbah (smock 
blouse) and serual in either white (undress) or khaki (field), worn with a 
green cummerbund, blue-black puttees, a black feather plume, and 
bandolier equipment. There is also a reference to a ‘waistcoat’, apparently a 
sleeveless embroidered garment possibly forming part of the wearer’s 
walking out dress. 

Officers’ rank distinctions on dress uniforms continued to consist of the 
pre-1882 sleeve knots. On undress and service dress they took the form of 
devices worn on the shoulder straps. These followed the British system in 
style and arrangement, except that the crown was of the Egyptian pattern 
and the ‘pip’ was replaced by a five pointed star. It is likely that these were 
introduced soon after the British takeover, though this cannot be confirmed. 
NCOs’ devices took the form of chevrons worn on the sleeve: although 
resembling the British pattern the arrangement differed in detail. A sol 
(warrant officer) wore four chevrons point upwards surmounted by a star, a 
bash shawash (sergeant major) four such chevrons surmounted by a crown, 
a bouloug ameen (staff sergeant) three such chevrons and a crown, a 
shawash (sergeant) three chevrons point down, an ombashi (corporal) two 
chevrons, and a wakeel ombashi (lance corporal) one chevron. Junior 
NCOs’ chevrons were worn on the right sleeve only. The chevrons were of 
coloured cloth, apparently red on the field uniform and red on white on full 
dress. 

Interestingly, irregulars recruited by the Anglo-Egyptians as ‘police’ 
wore a piece of red cloth as a field sign, like other British auxiliaries in both 


West and South Africa. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 1896-1918 


In 1896 French interest in the Upper Nile spurred the British into 
beginning the reconquest of the Sudan. The Egyptian army played a major 
role in this campaign. The first stage, the Dongola Expedition of that year, 
began with an advance up the Nile by an all-Egyptian force made up of five 
fellahin battalions and five Sudanese battalions. These defeated the 
Mahdists at Firket and Hafir. Only one British battalion (1/North 
Staffordshire) supported this expedition, and they were not present at the 
battles. An Indian contingent (1st Bengal Lancers, 5th Bombay Mountain 
Battery, 26th Bengal Native Infantry, and 35th Sikh Native Infantry) was 
sent to Suakin to free the Egyptian troops stationed there. 

The Egyptian army was now expanded. Another Sudanese battalion (the 
14th) was raised in 1896—97, together with five Egyptian battalions (15th— 
18th) raised by recalling reservists. A further addition was an ‘Arab 
Battalion’, originally raised by the Italians and taken over by the Anglo- 
Egyptians when they reoccupied Kassala in 1897. By this time the elite 
Camel Corps consisted of four Egyptian and four Sudanese companies. 

Despite this expansion, the final advance on Khartoum was felt to require 
the support of British troops. When the Nile Expeditionary Force began its 
advance in 1898 it included one British brigade (later numbered the Ist). Its 
regiments were at the Battle of Atbara. A further British brigade (the 2nd) 
then joined the advance, together with a Lancer regiment, and the total 
force at the Battle of Omdurman in September consisted of two British and 
four Egyptian brigades, each of four battalions. 

After the battle of Omdurman, Kitchener had to deal with the unwelcome 
arrival of Marchand’s French expedition at Fashoda, further up the Nile. 
The force accompanying Kitchener consisted of a company of the Cameron 
Highlanders, the 11th and 13th Sudanese Battalions, an artillery battery, and 
four Maxims. 


Table 14: The Battle of Omdurman 1898 


British Division 


Ist 1/Royal Warwickshire, 1/Lincolnshire, 1/Seaforth 


Brigade Highlanders, 1/Cameron Highlanders. 
2nd 1/Grenadier Guards, 1/Northumberland Fusiliers, 
Brigade 2/Lancashire Fusiliers, 2/Rifle Brigade. 


Divisional 21st Lancers, RA battery (Maxims), Royal Irish Fusiliers 
Troops battery (Maxims).* 


Egyptian Division 

Ist 2nd Egyptians, 9th, 10th & 11th Sudanese. 2nd Brigade 8th 
Brigade Egyptians, 12th, 13th & 14th Sudanese. 

3rd 3rd, 4th, 7th & 15th Egyptians. 
Brigade 

Ath Ist, Sth, 17th & 18th Egyptians. 
Brigade 


Divisional Egyptian cavalry, Egyptian mounted infantry, Egyptian 
Troops battery (Maxims). 
Corps Troops 
Artillery Seven RA batteries (32nd Battery with 15-pdrs, 37th 
Battery with 5-inch howitzers, 16th Company with two 40- 
pdr siege guns, four batteries with quick-firing field-guns). 


* The rest of the Royal Irish Fusiliers remained behind to garrison 
Egypt, being joined by 2/Royal Welch Fusiliers. The remainder of the 
Egyptian and Sudanese units were employed on garrison and line of 
communication duties. 


After this the British troops were repatriated and the Egyptian and 
Sudanese units were employed on mopping up operations. The main action 
was at Um Dibaykarat in November 1899, when the Egyptian force 
consisted of the 9th and 13th Sudanese Battalions, a company of the 2nd 
Egyptians, a battalion of ex-Jihadiya, a cavalry company, six Camel Corps 
companies, a field battery, and six Maxims. The work of pacification 
continued till 1908, and the bulk of the Egyptian army remained in the 
Sudan. The British Army of Occupation was maintained at a strength of one 


cavalry regiment and a brigade of four infantry battalions, one of which was 
normally stationed in Khartoum. 

News of British disasters at the start of the South African War in 1899 
allowed some disaffected Egyptian officers to stir up trouble among the 
11th and 14th Sudanese. There were no immediate disbandments, but after 
1900 the Egyptian army began to be reduced. The reservist battalions were 
demobilised (the 15th became Sudanese), the 14th Sudanese was disbanded 
in 1902, and by 1906 there were only nine fellahin and six Sudanese 
battalions together with the Arab Battalion. The Cavalry Regiment 
remained unchanged, along with the Camel Corps, which had been 
expanded during the Sudan campaigns. The army remained at this strength 
(with minor fluctuations) until 1914, in which year it had 17 infantry 
battalions (eight Egyptian, seven Sudanese, one Arab, and one composed of 
blacks from Equatoria), two cavalry squadrons, three mounted infantry 
companies, six artillery batteries, and three garrison artillery companies. Of 
these, only three battalions, one field battery, and one garrison artillery 
battery were actually in Egypt, the rest being stationed in the Sudan. The 
Khedival Guard consisted of one cavalry and two infantry companies. 

The Egyptian troops continued to carry the Martini-Henry rifle or carbine 
up to 1914. Their Maxim guns were .45 calibre. In the cavalry, the front 
rank carried a lance, the others a sword and carbine. 


Dress 


Officially, the normal service dress for the British garrison in Egypt 
during the 1880s and early 1890s remained the home service red and blue, 
but it was now established that khaki would be worn on campaign. The 
position was regularised in 1896, when the War Office adopted a common 
khaki drill ‘foreign service uniform’. The tunic differed from the Indian- 
pattern in having a low, stand-up collar and at first lacked pockets for the 
other ranks. This new service dress incorporated certain ‘Indian’ features 
such as puttees and shoulder chains for the cavalry. Highlanders had cut- 
away tunic skirts and wore their normal kilts, sporrans, and stockings, 
though their white gaiters were now dyed khaki. The helmet and equipment 
remained white, but the former had a khaki cover and the latter was usually 
dyed brown in the field (Figure 56). 


This uniform was worn by the troops involved in the reconquest of the 
Sudan (though the North Staffords and Connaught Rangers of the 
composite Maxim battery which supported the Egyptian troops at Hafir in 
1896 wore red tunics, the last occasion on which British troops did so in 
action). The helmets were equipped with a bulky cloth pagri which 
broadened out at the back into a wide neck flap, and the men also had a 
cloth spine pad and flannel cholera belts beneath their tunics. Units were 
identified by regimental badges. Helmet plates and spikes were not worn on 
the white helmet except in full dress, but the practice developed of wearing 
a forage cap badge on the left side. Some units had distinctive coloured 
flashes or hackles instead, or added coloured lines to the pagri. The most 
common distinction was the brass title regimental worn at the base of the 
shoulder strap. 

There were no changes to the Egyptian uniforms except that the jersey 
became brown and the fez cover acquired a small peak and a neck flap. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN DURING THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


When war broke out between Britain and Turkey in 1915, Egypt’s 
nominal allegiance to the Ottoman Empire was terminated, and it became a 
British protectorate. The title “Khedive’ was replaced by that of ‘Sultan’. 
However, the British assured the Egyptian troops that they would not be 
required to fight their Turkish co-religionists. In fact, Egyptian artillery sent 
to the Suez Canal did see some action in 1915, and a mountain artillery 
battery went to the Hejaz to support the Shereefan troops there. 

The British garrison’s regulars were replaced by the Territorial 42nd 
(East Lancashire) Division, the 2nd Mounted (Yeomanry) Division, the 10th 
and 11th Indian Divisions, and some Indian States Forces units. Australian 
and New Zealand (ANZAC) troops also arrived. The Indian divisions had 
no British battalions, but they were better-trained than the others, and when 
the Turks attacked the Suez Canal in February 1915 it was they who formed 
the first line of defence with the 42nd and ANZACs in reserve. Both the 
latter were then sent to Gallipoli in April 1915 and the Indian divisions 
broken up. At this period there was a proposal to replace the British 
battalion in the Sudan with one of New Zealand Maoris, but this was 


spurned as it was felt that white troops were needed there, and a second 
Territorial battalion (2/3rd London Regiment) was used instead. By 1917 
the British garrison (as opposed to field) units consisted of ‘garrison 
battalions’ made up of old soldiers and the unfit. 

November 1915 saw an invasion by the Sanusi from Cyrenaica. This led 
to the formation of the Western Frontier Force, made up of a Composite 
Yeomanry Brigade (elements of some 20 regiments, including Australian 
Light Horse), a Composite Infantry Brigade (6th Royal Scots, 2/7th and 
2/8th Middlesex, and 15th Sikhs), and the New Zealand Rifle Brigade, later 
joined by the Ist, 2nd and 3rd South African Infantry and some armoured 
cars (initially from the Royal Naval Armoured Car Service, later lighter 
cars manned by cavalry volunteers). Once the Sanusi had been defeated at 
Aqqiqir in February 1916 the Dominion elements were gradually 
withdrawn and the defence was entrusted to the Yeomanry (backed up by 
brigades drawn from the formations then in Egypt and some miscellaneous 
units such as the Ist, 2nd and 3rd British West Indies Regiment, a war- 
raised force quite distinct from the old West India Regiment), together with 
the newly formed Imperial Camel Corps (originally organised on a 
company basis, later with three ANZAC battalions and one Yeomanry 
battalion). By April 1917, when the Sanusi made peace, this and the 
armoured car units had become the backbone of the western defence. 


Table 15; British Regiments in Egupt and the Sudan from 1832 
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Key: * = withdraws in October 1882; ¢ = stayed for cady tevef period (e.g, 2-3 msceths); t - Mibtis battalion reheveng regulars 
éurng South Afscan War, A&SH ~ Argyll aed Suthestand Highlaaders; Bed ~ Bedfordshse Regt; Bks ~ Beskshare Regt; Bas - 
battalions; Bor — Border Regt; Buff ~ Buffs (East Kent Regt), BW — Black Watch; CamH ~ Cameron Highlanders; CGds - 
Coldstream Guards; Ches — Cheshire Regt, ConR — Connaught Rangers; Doys — Derbyshire Regt, DCLI— Duke of Comwall's 
Light Infantry, Dey — Devonshire Regt, DG — Dragoon Guards; Den — Dragoons, DLI — Durham Light infantry, Dor — 
Dossetshure Regt; DoW — Duke of Wellington's (West Riding) Regt; ELan—East Lancashire Regt, Essx — Essex Regt, ESur — East 
Sucrey Regt, EVs — East Yorkshire Regt, Gdn — Gordon Haghlanders, GGds — Grenadier Guards, Glos - Gloucesterslure Regt 
H oc Hes ~ Hussars, Hamp ~ Hampelure Regt, HL! - Highland Light Infacary, KOSB = King’s Quen Scotnab Borderers, KRRC = 
King's Royal Rifle Corps; L or Lan = Lancers; LD ~ Laght Deagoons; Lese ~ Leicestershive Regt, Lein ~ Leinster Regt, LF - 
Lancashere Pusiliers; Line ~ Lincolnshire Regt; LNL - Loyal Neeth Lancashire Regt, Lpt ~ King's (Liverpool) Regt; Mas ~ 
Maachester Regt; Mdx ~ Middlesex Regt. MI - Moumed Infantry, Nfik ~ Norfolk Regt, NFus - Nosthumbestand Fusiliers, NStf- 
North Staffordshire Regt, Néhs — Northamptonshire Regt, OxLI — Oxfordshire Laght Infantry; Qus — Queen's (Royal West Surrey) 
Regt; Ride — Rifle Brigade; RBks — Royal Beskshare Regt; RDuF — Royal Deblin Fusiliers, RFus — Royal Fusilsers (City of 
Leadon Regt): RlaF ~ Royal leniskilling Fusthers, RicF ~ Royal irish Fauliers; RIRS ~ Royal buh Rifles, RER - Royal lub 


Regt, RSF ~ Royal Scots Pusibiers; RSx ~ Royal Sussex Regt; Rar ~ Royal Warwickshire Regt; RWF ~ Royal Welch Fusiliers 
RWK — Royal West Kent: SeaH — Seaforth Highlanders; Silk ~ Suffolk Regt, SGds - Scots Guards; Sh ~ Shropshire Light 
Infantry, SLan — Prince of Wales’ Volunteers (South Lancashire Regt); Sqd — squadron, SR£— Camercesans (Scottish Rifles), SStf 
— South Staffordshire Regt, SWB — South Wales Borderers, Wel - Welsh Regt; Wilt — Wiltshire Regt. Wor — Worcestershire Regt, 
WY ks — Prince of Wales’ Own (West Yorkshare Regt) ; Y&L — York and Lancaster. Ys — Prince of Wales’ (Yorkshire Regt) YLI 
— King's Own Youkshare Laght Infactry. 


Meanwhile the main garrison had been greatly expanded after the 
evacuation of Gallipoli, as it was feared that this would free Turkish troops 
to attack the Suez Canal again. The new troops formed the Middle East 
Expeditionary Force, which acted as an Imperial Strategic Reserve. Among 
the formations which arrived in Egypt after December 1915 were the 10th, 
11th, 13th, 29th, 31st, 42nd, 46th, 52nd, 53rd, and 54th British Divisions, 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Australian Divisions, and the New Zealand 
Division. After the immediate crisis was over most of these were 


withdrawn, leaving only the 42nd (East Lancashire), 52nd (Lowland), 53rd 
(Welsh) and 54th (East Anglian) Territorial Divisions, together with the 
ANZAC Mounted Division and the Imperial Camel Corps. The Turks 
attacked the Canal again in July 1916 but were repulsed once more. After 
this Egypt acted as the base for the Egyptian Expeditionary Force which 
carried the offensive into Palestine and whose history belongs to that of the 
Middle East rather than Africa. 

Some Egyptian troops were involved in the campaign against the Sanusi 
in the Western Desert, but most continued to be stationed in the Sudan and 
their main contribution was to defeat the forces of the Sultan of Darfur, who 
had joined with the Turks and Sanusi. The Darfur Field Force of 1916 was 
made up of companies drawn from the Camel Corps, Mounted Infantry, 
Sudanese and Arab battalions, together with three Egyptian companies and 
six mountain-guns, a mixture of British and Egyptian-manned machine- 
guns, and a flight of aircraft. The spearhead was drawn from the Camel 
Corps, the 13th and 14th Sudanese Battalions, and the Arab Battalion, with 
8 guns. These advanced in square in the old style and with the same result 
as at Omdurman. 

The Egyptian troops standardised on Lee-Enfield rifles and Vickers .303 
machine-guns during the conflict. 


Dress 


British units in Egypt wore the standard khaki drill with Wolseley 
helmets. The usual field dress consisted of the collarless grey flannel short 
worn with khaki shorts and puttees. The ANZACs wore their slouch hats. 
There were no significant changes to Egyptian uniforms. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA: NYASALAND 1885-1901 


The initial British advance into East Africa was directed along the 
‘Stevenson Road’ past Lake Nyasa. Scottish missionaries were established 
in Nyasaland by the mid-1870s, and the African Lakes Company was 
founded in 1878. A British Consul was appointed in 1893. 

Missionaries and traders alike wanted to put a stop to slave raiding within 
the region, and began arming and organising the local peoples under 


volunteers like Lugard and Sharpe. Sporadic fighting commenced in about 
1885 and had escalated into a major conflict (the ‘Slaver War’) by 1888. 

The Anglo-Portuguese agreements of 1890-91 allotted Nyasaland to the 
British sphere of influence, and in 1891 it was taken over as the British 
Central African Protectorate. Johnston, the first Commissioner, recruited 
some 40 Sikh infantry and 20 Muslim cavalrymen from the Indian army, 
together with 150 Zanzibaris under Sikh NCOs. They were equipped with 
Snider rifles. This ‘Indian Contingent’ carried on the war against the Arab 
and Yao slavers. When the men’s contracts expired in 1893 they were 
replaced by 200 Jat Sikhs, supplemented by 40 Zanzibaris, 40 other Arabs, 
and the first African recruits, mainly Atonga and Makua from Mogambique. 
Johnston also received help from a Royal Navy detachment in 1893. By the 
end of 1895 the ‘Slaver War’ had been won. 

In 1896 the Protectorate’s forces were reorganised as the Central Africa 
Rifles, a six-company battalion comprising the remainder of the Sikhs 
together with some 300 Africans (mainly Atonga at this period, though 
subsequently companies were usually half Yao and half Atonga and Ngoni). 
The unit’s most significant campaign was the suppression of the 1898 
Ngoni rebellion in NorthEastern Rhodesia. By then the rank and file were 
almost entirely African in composition, with Sikh NCOs and British 
officers. As far as is known, the men continued to carry the Snider. 

In 1898 the War Office decided to raise a unit from the Protectorate for 
general rather than local service. Enlistment was to be for three years, of 
which two were to be on foreign service. The original battalion now became 
the 1st Central Africa Rifles while the new unit became the 2nd. In 1899 the 
2nd was sent to Mauritius. Both battalions appear to have been issued with 
Martini-Enfield rifles (a .303 version of the Martini-Henry). In 1900 the 
combined force was retitled the Central African Regiment. In the same year 
a half-battalion of the 2nd was sent to Somaliland, while in 1901 half of the 
Ist and the remainder of the 2nd were sent to the Gold Coast to deal with 
the Ashanti Revolt. While the 2nd’s other half was sent from Somaliland to 
participate in a campaign in the Gambia, the Gold Coast half was next used 
to deal with a mutiny in the West Africa Regiment. In 1901 both battalions 
became part of British East Africa’s King’s African Rifles (for which see 
below). They participated in the third and fourth Somaliland expeditions. 

In Nyasaland itself, a part-time white defence force was raised in 1901 
under the title of the Central Africa Rifles, which became the Nyasaland 


Volunteer Reserve in 1908. It was organised along rifle club lines. 
Dress 


The levies of the 1880s wore no uniforms. They dressed variously, some 
in tribal costume, others in a mixture of cast-off European clothing, usually 
with brightly-coloured cloths around their heads. About a third carried 
breechloaders (presumably Sniders), the remainder muzzle-loaders 
(probably Enfields). It is possible that the later levies were issued with a 
simple uniform consisting of a red fez worn with blue cotton blouse and 
breeches. 

The first Indian contingent had a distinctive full dress designed by 
Johnston himself. It consisted of a black turban over a yellow kullah, a 
black Zouave jacket with a low yellow collar, yellow cuffs, and double 
piping around the jacket, a white shirt and cummerbund, yellow breeches, 
and white spat gaiters and brown waist belt (Figure 57). The colours 
symbolised the three races involved: black for the Africans, yellow for the 
Asians, and white for the Europeans. The jacket was much closer to the 
original North African style than the curious ‘Zouave jacket’ worn in the 
Indian army at that time, but the full, calf-length breeches resembled the 
Indian pattern. Service dress comprised the standard khaki drill turban, 
kurta (smock), breeches, and puttees of the Indian army, worn with brown 
leather waist belt and pouches. The black, yellow, and white uniform was 
still being worn in 1895 (though with black puttees instead of white 
gaiters), SO was presumably issued to the second Indian contingent of 1893. 
It is not clear what uniform was worn by the Zanzibaris. 

The Central Africa Rifles had a khaki smock similar to the kurta, khaki 
breeches and puttees, brown sandals, and a black pagri (Sikhs) or black fez 
with a black tassel (Africans). The black fez was almost certainly adopted 
prior to 1896 to match the black turban worn by the Sikhs. The undress 
uniform was similar in style but made of blue cotton and worn with a red 
fez: it is said to have been based on the dress of the first indigenous levies. 
The red fez was discontinued in 1900. Equipment consisted of a brown 
waist belt and ammunition pouches, water bottle, and rolled blanket. 

The 2nd Central Africa Rifles went to Mauritius wearing only the blue 
undress kit. Local cloth was purchased to make temporary jackets, and until 
greatcoats arrived the men paraded with blankets draped round their 


shoulders. Subsequently they received the Central Africa Rifles’ khaki 
service dress. At a later stage blue serge breeches and puttees (almost 
certainly similar to the Indian pattern) replaced the khaki ones (Figure 58). 
British officers wore khaki serge (full dress) or drill (undress) with 
Wolseley helmets or the black fez. There appears to be no record of ‘CAR’ 
shoulder titles being worn, though this would have been in line with 
contemporary practice. The Central Africa Rifles troops serving in the Gold 
Coast, Somaliland, and the Gambia wore the standard khaki blouse and 
breeches with their black fez. Their uniform provided the model for that of 
the King’s African Rifles, though the East African battalions were 
distinguished by red fezzes. 

No uniforms or insignia are known for the post-1901 volunteer Central 
Africa Rifles. The Nyasaland Volunteer Reserve wore a khaki helmet, shirt 
and shorts with dark blue puttees, and had yellow strap loops bearing the 
initials ‘NVR’ (‘Nyasaland Volunteer Reserve’, sometimes rendered as ‘Not 
Very Reliable’) in blue. These were later replaced by more orthodox metal 
titles in blackened brass. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA: SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
1890-1914 


In 1890 Rhodes’ British South Africa Company sent a column to 
occupy its concessions in Mashonaland. The settlers formed a Pioneer 
Corps organised along military lines, with two troops of mounted infantry 
and one of artillery, comprising in all some 180 men. Its members dispersed 
once they had reached their destination unmolested. The mounted infantry 
carried Martini-Henry rifles and the artillery were equipped with 7-pdr guns 
and .45-inch Maxims. 

At the insistence of the British High Commissioner for Southern Africa 
the Pioneer Column was accompanied by a body of British South Africa 
Company Police. This force was specially formed for the purpose (mainly 
from the Bechuanaland Border Police, who were being reduced at the time) 
and had about 200 white troopers. The British South Africa Company 
Police remained in being after the disbandment of the Pioneer Column. Its 
members led the Company’s eastward expansion and were involved in 
frontier skirmishes with the Portuguese, but the force was disbanded a year 


after that conflict was settled by treaty in 1891. This force also carried the 
Martini-Henry. 

Some 150 British South Africa Company Police were retained after 1892 
and organised as the Mashonaland Mounted Police, a para-military force 
organised and trained as a small cavalry unit equipped with Martini-Henry 
rifles and .45-inch Maxims. 

After 1892 defence became the responsibility of a newly formed 
volunteer force, the Mashonaland Horse. The Afrikaner settlers formed a 
1,500-strong Burgher Force along Commando lines with their own elected 
Field Cornets. 

In 1893 war broke out with the Ndebele (known to the settlers as the 
Matabele). The settlers formed three columns of volunteers, named the 
Salisbury Horse, Victoria Horse or Rangers, and Raaf’s Rangers, with 
cadres provided by the Mashonaland Mounted Police. Many of the 
volunteers must have belonged to the Mashonaland Horse. They also had 
the assistance of 1,800 Tswana from Bechuanaland. Although the Imperial 
authorities sent up the Bechuanaland Border Police as reinforcements, the 
Company’s forces were able to defeat the Matabele without their help. The 
Company had large stocks of Martini-Henry rifles, and one troop of the 
Salisbury Horse carried swords. Each column was accompanied by Maxim 
machine-guns. 

The volunteers were disbanded after the war. The British South Africa 
Company now became responsible for Matabeleland as well as 
Mashonaland, and formed the Matabeleland Mounted Police to serve 
alongside the existing Mashonaland Mounted Police. Both remained para- 
military forces, though small civil constabulary sections were formed to 
police the urban areas. To help in policing Matabeleland, an indigenous 
force known as the Matabeleland Native Police (MNP) was raised in 1893, 
largely from members of the defeated Ndebele impis. Its men were issued 
with Martini-Henry rifles and bayonets. 

In 1895 the Company became involved in the covert operations which 
led up to the Jameson Raid into the Transvaal. The actual raid was carried 
out by members of the Matabeleland Mounted Police, which was increased 
to some 500 men, mainly from the dis banded Bechuanaland Border Police. 
The Matabeleland Native Police was expanded in pre paration for the 
withdrawal of the white policemen for the raid. At the same time, steps 
were taken to revive the volunteer forces, and the Rhodesia Horse came into 


existence, with an Eastern Division centred on Salisbury (Mashonaland) 
and a Western Division based at Bulawayo (Matabeleland). 

In 1896 the weakness of the regular forces following the Jameson Raid 
led to the Matabele Rebellion. Many of the Matabeleland Native Police 
joined the rebels, and it was thought advisable to disarm the remainder. 
Bulawayo and other centres were invested. The defenders included 
members of the Rhodesian Horse and a hurriedly raised Afrikaander Corps, 
together with a nucleus of Matabeleland Mounted Police. These were 
combined as the Bulawayo Field Force. Similar emergency defence forces 
were formed in the smaller centres. Outside Matabeleland a Mashonaland 
Field Force column was formed in Salisbury, and a Matabeleland Relief 
Force was raised in Cape Colony. The Imperial authorities insisted that this 
should have an Imperial commander, but the men were actually recruited 
and paid by the British South Africa Company. Certain indigenous 
contingents were also raised, including the ‘Colonial Natives’ (i.e., men 
from the Cape and Natal) and ‘Khama’s Natives’ from Bechuanaland. The 
Imperial government offered the services of the 7th Hussars from South 
Africa and sent out a composite mounted infantry battalion from Britain. 
These reinforcements arrived too late for the decisive battles of the 
Matabeleland campaign, but they were just in time to help put down a new 
rising in Mashonaland. In July 1896 there were 1,250 white Rhodesian 
volunteers, 800 Matabeleland Relief Force, some 540 Imperial cavalry and 
mounted infantry from the South African garrison, 500 mounted infantry 
from Britain, 20 Natal Volunteers, 300 ‘Colonial Natives’ and 200 
‘Khama’s Natives’ in the field. 

After the suppression of the two risings, control of the police was vested 
in the British High Commissioner for Southern Africa, and the two white 
forces were amalgamated as the Rhodesia Mounted Police, which was 
renamed the British South Africa Police in 1897. This force continued to be 
organised along light cavalry lines. It was equipped with Lee-Metford rifles 
from about 1896 onwards. Lee-Enfields were introduced in about 1900 and 
SMLEs in 1909. 

The disbanded indigenous police were replaced in 1896 by a force known 
as the ‘Native Contingent’, composed mainly of Zulus from Natal. In 1898 
a military style ‘Reserve Company’ was organised. It became the 
Mashonaland Native Police in 1899, and was then reorganised in 1903 as 
the British South Africa Native Police. It was officered by the British South 


Africa Police. It continued to carry the Martini-Henry for some time, but 
this eventually gave way to the Lee-Enfield. 

The settlers were organised into the Southern Rhodesian Volunteers, a 
force which included infantry, mounted rifles, cyclists, engineers, and 
service units. The Eastern Division was based at Salisbury, the Western at 
Bulawayo. Arms followed the British South Africa Police pattern. 

The South African War of 1899 saw the formation of a volunteer 
mounted infantry regiment known as the Rhodesia Regiment (in practice 
many of the recruits came from Cape Colony), which took part in the Relief 
of Mafeking before being disbanded in 1900. The Mafeking garrison 
included 100 British South Africa Police, which was given regimental 
status and awarded colours for its services during this conflict. 

Defence during the early 1900s remained the responsibility of the British 
South Africa Police and the military section of the British South Africa 
Native Police, with the volunteers in support. 


Dress 


The men of the Pioneer Corps were uniformed in brown cord tunics 
with black braiding down the front, black shoulder cords, and black 
Austrian knots on the sleeves. The tunic was worn with light cord breeches, 
laced boots, and a slouch hat, usually with a white pagri. Officers had the 
tunic braided across the front like the contemporary patrol jacket (Figure 
59), and above the sleeve knot they wore from one (lieutenants) to five 
(colonels) narrow black or gold sleeve rings, with a Navy-style ‘loop’. 
NCOs wore chevrons on the right sleeve only, in white backed with dark 
blue. Equipment was of the bandolier pattern. The unit’s Maxims were 
handled by a Royal Navy detail, which sometimes wore naval jerseys or 
vests in the field. 

The British South Africa Company Police wore brown slouch hats, light 
brown cord tunics, pale cord breeches, and brown riding boots. The tunic 
had shoulder cords of yellow and red twisted cord. The hat had a green 
pagri, and the brim, which was turned up on the left, bore a dark blue 
circular cloth badge embroidered with the British South Africa Company’s 
lion and tusk device with the force’s title in the outer circle, both in red. 
Equipment was of the usual bandolier pattern, worn with a waist belt with 
‘S’ clasp (Figure 60). 


The Mashonaland Mounted Police wore a grey (almost black) tunic with 
plain shoulder straps and six buttons. Troopers had dark grey breeches, 
officers drab cord ones. There was a light grey slouch hat with turned up 
brim, but the usual head-dress was a side-cap bearing a silver interlaced 
‘MMP’ in italic script. Brown leather Sam Browne belts with a small pouch 
on the cross strap, brown gauntlets, and field boots were worn. 

To begin with, volunteers wore a variety of costumes, but when they 
were mobilised to deal with the Matabele War, the British South Africa 
Company seems to have considered itself obliged to provide uniforms. The 
Salisbury Horse were issued with slouch hats, khaki tunics, cord breeches, 
gaiters, and cavalry cloaks, together with bandoliers and haversacks, though 
there were not enough uniforms for everyone and many wore their own 
clothes. Old Police and Pioneer Corps uniforms were also used. Many men 
wore grey collarless shirts in the field. 

The post-war Matabeleland Mounted Police wore black cord tunics. The 
style was somewhat old fashioned, being without collar or buttons and 
edged around the front, skirts and hip pockets with black braid. It is 
probable that this was the full dress, and that a blue tunic with standing 
collar and four patch pockets was worn for service. Both types of tunic 
were worn with black or drab cord breeches and black knee boots or blue 
puttees. The slouch hat was grey and the side-cap blue with scarlet piping 
and insert. The badge, which was not always worn, consisted of the same 
‘MMP’ as that of the Mashonaland Mounted Police, but with a scarlet 
backing. The Matabeleland Native Police wore dark blue tunics made of 
dungaree material with blue or khaki shorts and a blue side-cap without a 
badge. The tunic was plain and fly fronted, with a stand-up collar, rounded 
skirts and, in some cases, short sleeves. Later block letter ‘MNP’ titles were 
issued for wear on the collars. The officers wore Matabeleland Mounted 
Police uniforms. 

Most of the Matabeleland Mounted Police personnel involved in the 
Jameson Raid wore their normal uniforms, though some may have had the 
brown cord kit of the Bechuanaland Border Police. The troopers are 
reported to have worn grey slouch hats with blue polka dot pagris: these 
seem to have been popular at this period. 

Rhodesia Horse uniforms probably took the form of the slouch hat and 
khaki serge or cord tunic. The force had a cloth badge similar to that of the 
old British South Africa Company Police, with the company’s lion and tusk 


in the centre and the title ‘RHODESIA HORSE : BSAC’ around the outer 
circumference, all in red on dark blue. 
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British Central Africa. Figure 57: Nyasaland Indian Contingent, 1891. 
Figure 58: Central Africa Rifles, c.1900. Figure 59: Rhodesian Pioneer 
Corps officer, 1890. Figure 60: British South Africa Company Police, 1897. 
Figure 61: Mashonaland Field Force, 1896. 


During the 1896 fighting Rhodesian volunteers and the temporary British 
South Africa Company units wore, as was to be expected, a variety of 
costumes, but the ‘standard’ outfit seems to have consisted of a brown 
slouch hat with a red pagri, a khaki twill or cord tunic, light cord breeches, 
blue puttees, and black ankle boots. The recipients were not always 
appreciative, at least one complaining of ‘slop made articles of attire one or 
two sizes too small’. Of the Bulawayo units, Grey’s Scouts wore white 
pagris and shirts and the Afrikaander Corps had blue jerseys. Equipment 
consisted of a black Sam Browne belt with a revolver holster, and a brown 
bandolier. Officers wore Pioneer Corps style sleeve rings in gold, red, or 
black braid, and the Mashonaland Field Force seems to have been 
uniformly equipped with blue pagris with white polka dots (Figure 61). The 
‘Colonial Natives’ were only partially uniformed, the remainder wearing 
European civilian clothing, though all had orange pagris. 


The post-Rebellion Police continued to wear Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland Mounted Police uniforms at first, but a grey slouch hat with a 
brown pagri was issued in 1897, and a blue full dress in 1899. The blue 
tunic was worn with drab cord breeches, blue puttees, and black ankle 
boots. There was no waist belt, but a brown bandolier and white dispatch 
pouch strap were worn across opposite shoulders. The badge was a lion 
trampling on a Zulu-pattern shield over a scroll bearing the force’s title, all 
in brass. Brass ‘BSAP’ shoulder titles were also worn. Later, white breeches 
came in for full dress, with white gauntlets and a brown Sam Browne belt 
for officers and (apparently) brown gauntlets and pouch belt for warrant 
officers. There was a khaki drill undress uniform, though the old blackish 
grey cord one continued to be worn for some time. Later, the regulation 
undress uniform became a khaki serge tunic and cord breeches worn with 
the slouch hat, though in practice drill continued in use. British South 
Africa Police officers adopted police ranks but used military rank insignia, 
commandant corresponding to lieutenant-colonel, chief inspector to major, 
inspector to captain, sub-inspector to first lieutenant, and acting sub- 
inspector to second lieutenant. Warrant officer and NCO titles and insignia 
followed the army model. 

The Native Contingent’s early dress seems to have been varied, including 
blue or khaki tunics with slouch hats and their own indigenous netherwear, 
such as cloth or skin ‘kilts’ and bare legs. However, the official uniform 
consisted of a dark blue blouse worn with dark blue breeches or shorts, blue 
puttees and a blue fez (Figure 62). In the early days the fez was dented and 
folded so as to resemble a side-cap (some genuine caps may also have been 
issued), but later it was worn in the normal manner with the blue tassel 
pinned down on the right side with a ‘BSAP’ shoulder title. Field dress 
consisted of the blue fez, khaki tunic, khaki shorts, and a bandolier. Legs 
and feet were usually bare. 

The Southern Rhodesia Volunteers’ parade uniform consisted of a khaki 
cord or twill tunic, breeches of the same material, blue puttees, a brown 
slouch hat with a red pagri and Rhodesian Horse badge, black Sam 
Browne, and brown bandolier (Figure 63). The badge worn from 1898 
onwards was a brass lion and tusk over a scroll entitled “SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA VOLUNTEERS’, with collar badges bearing the same device 
over ‘SRV’. 


The 1899 Rhodesia Regiment wore the standard Imperial khaki drill 
uniform with slouch hat, breeches, and leggings, together with brass ‘RR’ 
shoulder titles. The British South Africa Police contingent probably wore 
the khaki field dress. 

There were no changes to British South Africa Police uniforms during 
the early 1900s except that plain khaki tropical helmets were introduced in 
1904, initially for service dress only. The Volunteers wore khaki serge 
tunics with cord breeches, brown leggings, and slouch hats with ‘tiger’ 
(actually leopard) skin bands. Officers had Sam Browne belts. These 
uniforms were supplied by the British South Africa Company. By 1909 the 
Western Division had dark green facings, breeches stripes, and a dark green 
pagri: the Eastern Division wore the earlier plain khaki but with dark green 
puttees. 
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An incident during the Matabele War, from an 1893 issue of the 
Illustrated London News. The two Europeans wear the usual Police 
uniform of the time, while their guide appears to have a cast-off infantry 
tunic. The use of such surplus items of dress amongst native irregulars was 
widespread at the time. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA: NORTHERN RHODESIA 
1891-1914 


The British Government extended the British South Africa Company’s 
charter in 1891 to let it administer the territories north of the Zambezi (now 
Zambia). Up to 1911 these were divided into two separate administrations, 
initially with a broad belt of no-man’s-land between. 

At first, North-Eastern Rhodesia was administered on behalf of the 
British South Africa Company by the British Commissioner for Central 
Africa (later Nyasaland) using Central African forces. The British South 
Africa Company took over in 1895 and began to raise its own local armed 
police force, the North-Eastern Rhodesian Constabulary. Central African 
units had to be brought back to deal with the Ngoni Rebellion in 1897— 98, 
and again in 1899. The North-Eastern Rhodesian Constabulary had little or 
no formal organisation, being recruited and trained by the local officials. Its 
total strength was about 400. It carried Sniders until about 1905, when it 
received Martini-Henrys. It also possessed sundry Maxim and Maxim- 
Nordenfelt machine-guns and a 2.5-pdr quick-firing gun. 

The north-west, known as Barotseland, was more peaceful. Penetration 
did not begin until 1897, and was initially undertaken by white British 
South Africa Police troopers from Southern Rhodesia. These were soon 
found to be ill-suited to the territory, and the Barotse Native Police were 
formed in 1899. This force was organised along regular military lines from 
the start, and was officered mainly by whites from the British South Africa 
Police. The authorised strength was 300, and it was armed with Martini- 
Henry rifles and Maxim-Nordenfelt machine-guns. 

The two forces were amalgamated in 1911 to form the Northern 
Rhodesia Police with a 1912 strength of 27 white officers and NCOs and 
750 askaris. The new force was still mainly military in character, though 


there was a small civil branch. The men had been issued with Martini- 
Metford rifles and Maxim-Nordenfelt machine-guns by 1914. 


Dress 


The North-Eastern Rhodesian Constabulary wore khaki drill smock 
blouse and shorts. The blouse had dark green pointed cuffs and the shorts a 
stripe of the same colour. The first head-dress was a green fez with a tassel, 
but later this became black with a green tassel (Figure 65). ‘NERC’ 
shoulder titles seem to have been worn, but otherwise there were no badges. 
The equipment was of the Slade Wallace pattern in brown leather. The men 
wore neither boots nor puttees. As the force was controlled by the local 
administrators there were no officers other than the commandant, who wore 
Barotse Native Police uniform. 

Barotse Native Police askaris initially wore dark blue tunics, white calf- 
length breeches or long shorts, and dark blue pillbox caps which 
photographs show could be worn with a large tassel. ‘BNP’ shoulder titles 
were worn, and askaris may also have worn the British South Africa 
Company lion and tusk badge on the cap. Equipment consisted of a brown 
waist belt with ‘S’ clasp and a brown bandolier (Figure 64). By 1904 the 
askaris had been issued with khaki drill short-sleeved blouses and shorts, 
both without any form of facings, while the head-dress was now a black 
badgeless fez with a black tassel. Legs and feet remained bare. Officers and 
NCOs seconded from the British South Africa Police wore that force’s drab 
slouch hat with the full dress blue tunic and white breeches or the khaki 
drill service dress. 

The Northern Rhodesia Police wore the same uniform as the Barotse 
Native Police, with the addition of a blue jersey which was generally worn 
over the smock blouse. The head-dress was the black fez. Equipment was 
the brown leather Slade Wallace type used by the NorthEastern Rhodesian 
Constabulary, with a white haversack on the left hip and a circular water 
bottle on the right (Figure 66). Officers wore the khaki roll-collar tunic with 
breeches for full dress and shorts and puttees for other occasions, and in 
field service order a khaki shirt worn tucked inside the shorts together with 
a black tie. White NCOs wore a khaki tunic with a standing collar, and all 
white ranks wore the khaki helmet. A badge consisting of a crested crane 
was worn by white ranks only, on the helmet front and the collar. ‘NRP’ 


shoulder titles constituted the only insignia worn by askaris. Buttons 
bearing the crane design over the initials “NRP’ were worn by all ranks. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA DURING THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


Northern Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia bordered German East 
Africa, and the war’s early months saw skirmishing along both frontiers. 
The Nyasaland garrison consisted of half the 1st King’s African Rifles (the 
other half was in Kenya). This was hastily brought up to strength by 
recalling reservists and given an improvised artillery unit with four 7-pdr 
muzzle-loading guns. This then formed the Nyasaland Field Force with a 
volunteer company from the Nyasaland Volunteer Reserve. The Northern 
Rhodesian frontier was defended by a mobile column of the Northern 
Rhodesia Police, aided for a period by two battalions from the Belgian 
Congo. 

By the end of 1915 the German threat had receded and the British were 
able to take the initiative. Two South African battalions arrived (1st and 2nd 
South African Rifles), together with two British South Africa Police 
companies, and these were combined with the existing units as the 
Nyasaland-Rhodesia Field Force. This advanced into the south-western part 
of German East Africa to deny the retreating Germans the resources there. 

Of the local units, the Nyasaland Volunteer Reserve reached a strength of 
650 and its active unit saw service on the border and in German East Africa 
before being disbanded in 1918. 

To begin with, Southern Rhodesia’s British South Africa Police was more 
concerned with German South-West Africa. It formed four ‘Mobile 
Troops’, the first of which occupied that territory’s Caprivi Strip. Two 
British South Africa Police/Native Police companies were then raised in 
1915 for the Northern Rhodesia front, where they replaced the Belgians. 
They were disbanded in 1917. A white volunteer battalion known as the Ist 
Rhodesia Regiment was formed in 1914 and served with the South African 
forces in South-West Africa before being disbanded in 1915. A 2nd 
Rhodesia Regiment was then raised and served in East Africa until being 
disbanded in turn in 1916. Two companies then went to Europe, where they 


joined the South African Brigade. The Rhodesian Volunteers also sent 
platoons to the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, with whom they had been linked. 
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British Central Africa. Figure 62: Native Contingent, 1896. Figure 63: 
Southern Rhodesia Volunteers, 1896. Figure 64: Barotse Native Police, 
1899. Figure 65: North-Eastern Rhodesian Constabulary, late 1890s. 
Figure 66: Northern Rhodesia Police, 1911. 


In 1916 an indigenous unit known as the Rhodesia Native Regiment was 
raised for service with the Nyasaland-Rhodesia Field Force, and in 1917 it 
was joined by a second battalion. Both were officered from the ranks of the 
British South Africa Police. They were amalgamated in 1918 to form the 
Rhodesian African Rifles, which was disbanded at the end of that year. 

The Northern Rhodesia Police began to form separate service companies 
at the start of the war. There were five of these by May 1917, and a sixth 
was organised later. They were not brought together to form a battalion 
until late 1917. The whites in the colony formed a volunteer unit in 1914 
known as the Northern Rhodesia Rifles. This had a mobile section of about 
120 men, together with local defence sections. The former was disbanded in 
May 1916 after seeing service on the northern frontier, but the latter 
remained in existence until 1919. 


Initially the regulars of the Ist King’s African Rifles, the British South 
Africa Police Mobile Companies, and the Northern Rhodesia Police were 
armed with a mixture of long Lee-Enfield rifles and SMLEs, but the latter 
became universal after 1916. Volunteers on the northern frontiers of 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia carried single shot Martini-Enfields or 
Martini-Henrys at first, though their smokeless cartridges nevertheless gave 
them an advantage over the German askaris, who still carried the old black 
powder Mauser M71/84. The 1st Rhodesia Regiment was issued with long 
Lee-Enfields plus some SMLEs from British South Africa Police stocks, 
while the 2nd Rhodesia Regiment had the SMLE. Askaris of the Ist 
Rhodesia Native Regiment were originally given Martini-Henry rifles but 
exchanged these for SMLEs in Nyasaland before going into action. Vickers 
and Lewis machine-guns were also issued. The artillery included six 
German 75 mm mountain-guns captured by the South Africans in South- 
West Africa as well as the obsolete Nyasaland contingent’s muzzle-loaders, 
three of which came into action again in late 1916. 


Dress 


During the 1914-18 war the British South Africa Police’s whites wore 
khaki tunics with low standing collars, shorts, brown puttees and boots, and 
an unusual tropical helmet shaped rather like the British M15 steel helmet 
(officers had the more orthodox Wolseley pattern), together with M08 web 
equipment. The only devices are said to have been blue cotton ‘BSAP’ 
shoulder flashes. The Native Police still had their khaki tunics, but in field 
order wore khaki ‘jumpers’ (presumably the smock blouse) or blue jerseys 
with the blue fez (the khaki pillbox hat was not adopted until after the war). 

Initially, the 1st Rhodesia Regiment wore slouch hats with dark (possibly 
green) pagris, drill tunics, shorts, and drab puttees, with leather bandolier 
equipment and a blanket roll over the right shoulder. This may have been 
the volunteers’ dress, for similar slouch hats, tunics, and bandolier 
equipment were still being worn by home-based Southern Rhodesian units 
in 1918. Presumably, however, the dress of the 2nd Rhodesia Regiment 
followed that of the Imperial and South African forces in the theatre in 
which it fought, namely, khaki tropical helmets, shirts, and tunics, with 
breeches or shorts and puttees. The head-dress badges consisted of ‘1’ or 
‘2’ over the initials ‘RR’, all in brass. 


The two Rhodesia Native Regiment battalions wore khaki pillbox caps 
with the usual khaki smock blouse, shorts, and bare legs of other British 
African troops of the period. There was also a round-necked, short-sleeved 
undress version of the blouse. The caps had cloth peaks and neck flaps 
(these were usually worn turned up, and later versions seem to have omitted 
them altogether). Equipment was of the M08 web pattern. A yellow band 
was worn around the cap as a distinguishing mark, and the use of ‘1 RNR’ 
and ‘2 RNR’ titles (possibly also as cap badges) is reported (Figure 67). 
Officers wore standard British tropical service dress with British South 
Africa Police insignia. 

The 1914-18 Northern Rhodesia Police service companies wore khaki 
short-sleeved smock blouses and shorts with blue jerseys. The black fez 
was worn during the early period, but a round khaki cap with a small peak 
and neck flap, similar to that of the King’s African Rifles, was introduced 
later: this had a narrow scarlet band. Web equipment was also introduced, 
probably as late as 1918. White ranks wore the khaki tropical helmet, field 
service shirt, drill shorts, puttees, and boots. 

The Northern Rhodesia Rifles do not seem to have been entitled to a 
uniform issue and provided their own clothes, the only common feature 
being a badge consisting of a hartebeest’s head over the letters ‘NRR’. After 
a year’s campaigning in thick bush they were even more ragged than the 
other troops involved in the East Africa campaign. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA: ZANZIBAR TO 1914 


The dominant power on the East African coast at the beginning of the 
19th century was the Sultanate of Oman, whose capital from 1840 was 
Zanzibar. The Sultan’s power rested on his navy and his army was small 
and relatively ineffective. It was made up of Baluchi Arab and Swahili 
mercenaries, with some Turkish artillerymen. They were armed with 
matchlocks (later British Tower muskets), curved Persian-style sabres, 
daggers, and sticks, the latter because they doubled as a police force. In 
1870 they numbered some 2,750. They were poorly trained and disciplined, 
incapable of withstanding warrior tribes such as the Masai, and ineffective 
against rebellious coastal states such as Mombasa and Pate. 


Britain became involved in Zanzibar’s internal affairs through her desire 
to restrict the slave trade, and by the early 1870s the British Resident had 
become the real power behind the throne. To enable the Sultan to assert his 
authority, Britain agreed to help him raise an effective army. A Lieutenant 
Matthews RN was seconded to Zanzibari service in 1877 and given some 
370 men, who were organised into four sections. The following year Britain 
sent 500 Sniders and seven Whitworth guns, and by 1880 the force was 
1,300-strong. These troops soon re-established the Sultan’s rule in the 
coastal cities. 
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Zanzibari irregulars dancing. Their dress is characteristic of the East 
African coastal peoples. Note the swords, Arab firearms, and the round 
shield of the kneeling swordsman. Most soldiers would also have carried a 
dagger. 


In 1890 Britain declared a protectorate over Zanzibar, and in the 
following year engineered a coup by which most of the Sultan’s powers 
were taken over by Matthews. Subsequently the Sultan’s claims to 


sovereignty over the mainland territories were transferred to Britain and 
Germany. At that point the army consisted of 860 men organised into 12 
companies and a band. After 1895, however, the Sultan began to build up 
his own private bodyguard (recruited from black slaves and officered by 
Swahilis trained by Matthews) into a rival army which eventually amounted 
to 1,200 men. This force supported an anti-British contender during another 
succession dispute in 1896, and was disbanded following clashes with 
British forces (Royal Navy and Royal Marines) supported by the Zanzibar 
army proper. 


A Zanzibari officer, 1889. Although some of the Sultan's officers affected 
European-style uniforms, others retained their traditional garb. Turbans 
and long gowns continued to be worn by Zanzibaris over a wide area, 
including the eastern part of the Congo Free State. 


British Central and East Africa. Figure 67: Rhodesia Native Regiments, 
1914-18. Figure 68: Zanzibari officer, 1890s. Figure 69: Zanzibari 
infantryman, service dress 1890s. Figure 70: East Africa Rifles, c.1900. 
Figure 71: Bombay Army infantryman, 1898-99. 


Troops from East Africa’s Indian Contingent were then stationed on the 
island for a period. The battalion-strong Zanzibar army remained in 
existence until its members went on strike in 1906, whereupon the British 
disbanded it and brought in a King’s African Rifles (KAR) contingent. 
Thereafter the island was garrisoned by a KAR company, though a Zanzibar 
Armed Constabulary was raised in 1911. There seems to have been no 
question of including the Zanzibari Army in the KAR when that force was 
set up in 1901. 

There is no detailed information available on weapons, but illustrations 
suggest that practice followed the Indian army, with the Snider being 
retained until the 1890s, followed by the Martini-Henry up to the date of the 
army’s disbandment. 


Dress 


Generally the early Zanzibari forces wore no uniform. Matthews’ force 
was described by one early visitor as being dressed in red fezzes, black 
jackets, and short white trousers. Unfortunately, no illustration of this 
uniform seems to have survived. The Arab officers wore dark blue frock 
coats and trousers with gold or silver lace. Again, exact details are 
unknown, but this dress may well have been modelled on that of the Royal 
Navy officers who were the main service visitors to the island. 

The black jacket did not last long, being quickly replaced by a uniform 
similar in style to that of the contemporary Egyptian army, with a low red 
fez, white tunic and trousers and bare feet. An 1882 account mentions 
soldiers in white and red European uniforms. Another drawing dated 1885 
shows the red fez worn with what appears to be a plain collarless red shirt 
over a calf-length white gown, which may represent either an undress 
uniform or (more probably) the dress of the Sultan’s own private 
bodyguard. 

By the early 1890s the troops’ full dress consisted of a red (winter) or 
white (summer) tunic worn with plain white trousers. Fezzes were still 
worn, though by 1896 some men seem to have substituted a plain pillbox- 
style cap (presumably also red), while the Band had white tropical helmets 
with metal plates, spikes and chains, white cross belts, and red-striped 
trousers. Officers had pillbox caps with what were presumably gold bands 
and embroidery on the top (the bands varied in width, apparently quite 
arbitrarily), tunics with five rows of frogging (gold on the red tunic, white 
on the white one), plain or striped shoulder sashes, and red-striped trousers 
(Figure 68). The men’s normal service dress appears to have been the fez 
and a khaki drill tunic, breeches and puttees with sandals, or else bare legs 
and feet (Figure 69). Officers wore long trousers and shoes. One rather poor 
photograph shows a mounted ‘Bodyguard’ of ten horsemen. They appear to 
be dressed in the red tunic together with white riding breeches and riding 
boots, and carry lances with triangular pennants. The head-dress is not the 
fez but a folding field service cap with a light band and a darker top with 
light piping. 

Unfortunately there is practically no information available regarding 
insignia. It is clear that there was a fez and helmet badge, but no details are 
available other than the fact that it took the form of an oval plate with a 
raised wreath round the edge. As to rank devices, photographs indicate that 
NCOs wore British-style chevrons, but officers’ insignia remain unknown. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA: KENYA 1887-1901 


Germany’s annexation of Tanganyika spurred Britain into taking part in 
the scramble for the interior of East Africa. A British East African 
Association was formed in 1887, and the Sultan of Zanzibar gave it political 
and administrative authority over his mainland territories. It became the 
Imperial British East African Company in 1888. 

The Company recruited Zanzibaris, Sudanese, and Somalis (other 
manpower sources were also considered, but West Africans were thought to 
be too expensive and Zulus too unreliable). Many of the East African 
mercenaries would have seen service with the Arab slave caravans. A 
trained nucleus was provided by some Indian police volunteers recruited in 
1891. These mercenaries made up the bulk of the Company’s forces until 
1895. Their organisation and discipline remained unsatisfactory because the 
Company soon ran into financial difficulties. However, its forces were 
aided on occasion by Royal Navy contingents: the Witu expedition of 1890 
included more than 800 seamen together with 150 of the Indian police. 

The Company did not issue weapons initially, so that the mercenaries had 
to use their own percussion muskets. Some Sniders may have been 
distributed during the early 1890s, though this cannot be confirmed. 
Martini-Henrys seem to have been issued later. 

In 1895 the crown took over, and the territory (later to be known as 
Kenya) became the British East African Protectorate. The Company’s 
heterogeneous forces then totalled some 600 men, split up into detachments 
of various sizes and without any formal company or battalion structure. 
There were also 255 Sudanese from Uganda who had just been moved 
down to guard the new railway. These forces were taken over and combined 
as the East Africa Rifles, a local unit under Foreign Office control, with the 
Indians and Sudanese acting as the nucleus. 

The new administration had to deal almost immediately with a serious 
revolt among the coastal cities, led by the influential Mazrui family. The 
East Africa Rifles were fully committed inland and the revolt had to be 
suppressed in 1896 by Royal Navy and Marine contingents with the aid of 
the 24th Baluchis. The 4th Bombay Rifles and two companies of the 27th 
Baluchis served in Jubaland (north-eastern British East Africa) in 1898-99. 
These three units were drawn from the Bombay Army. 


The East Africa Rifles were reorganised in 1898 to give five Sudanese 
and three Swahili companies plus a 300-strong Indian Contingent. The 
latter left in 1900 and was replaced by an additional Swahili company. 


Dress 


The Imperial British East Africa Company’s forces had no formal 
uniform, and contemporary accounts refer to their varied dress. Most wore 
the turban and long white gown of the Zanzibar Arabs. However, the 
example of the Indian Contingent led to the general adoption of khaki 
kurtas or drill tunics, breeches, and puttees, at least when the material was 
available. The Royal Navy contingents wore whites with straw ‘sennet’ 
hats. 

There is relatively little information available regarding the dress of the 
East Africa Rifles. By about 1900 it seems to have consisted of a plain red 
fez, a khaki tunic, khaki breeches, and blue puttees, with brass buttons but 
no cap badge or shoulder titles. A brown waist belt with a round gilt clasp 
was worn with twin ammunition pouches and shoulder braces (Figure 70). 
Officers wore a khaki Wolseley helmet with four-pocket khaki tunic, 
breeches, blue puttees, and Sam Browne. The Indian Contingent 
presumably wore turbans. 

The Bombay Army’s rifle regiments wore green turbans, tunics, 
breeches, and puttees, with red kullahs, collars, and cuffs. The Baluchi 
regiments had a decorative full dress with either drab (24th) or green (27th) 
tunics and full red breeches, but in the field they and the other Bombay 
regiments wore the usual khaki turban, tunic (replaced by a kurta during the 
early years of the 20th century), breeches, and puttees (Figure 71). 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA: UGANDA 1889-1901 


The main objective of the Imperial British East Africa Company 
(IBEACo) was Uganda. This was allocated to Britain by the Anglo-German 
treaty of 1890, but not before the IBEACo had sent an expedition under 
Jackson in 1889 and another under Lugard the following year. Both were 
escorted by the IBEACo’s mercenary troops. Lugard’s force comprised 600 
men, including 75 Sudanese recruited for the Company in the Egyptian 
Sudan, and carried Snider carbines. 


Lugard promptly became involved in the Buganda religious wars. He 
contacted the Sudanese soldiers of Emin Pasha’s Equatoria garrison on the 
Upper Nile, who had opted to stay behind when Emin was rescued by 
Stanley’s expedition, and persuaded about 600 of them under Selim Bey to 
join the Company’s service in 1891. Others followed later. He retained them 
for frontier defence afterwards and tried (unsuccessfully) to persuade the 
War Office to enlist them as regulars. They brought their Egyptian 
Remington rifles with them, but were re-equipped with Martini-Henrys in 
1893. 

When the crown took over the administration of British East Africa in 
1895, Uganda became a separate protectorate and the Sudanese troops were 
taken over as the Uganda Rifles (like the East Africa Rifles, a local unit 
under Foreign Office control). At this period they totalled some 800 men 
and were organised on a company basis. By 1897, however, they had been 
in the field continuously for several years, and the best companies had been 
overused. When they were ordered to march north to head off Marchand’s 
French expedition they mutinied. There was a serious clash between about 
500 mutineers supported by some 200 Baganda Muslims, and 500 British- 
led Swahili Police and auxiliaries accompanied by the main Buganda army. 
This mutiny by the most formidable military force in the region was put 
down with the aid of the 27th Baluchis at the end of 1897. 

At the beginning of 1898 the Uganda Rifles were reformed. Some 400 
Indian volunteers were retained to provide the nucleus, together with seven 
companies of Swahilis, Somalis, and Buganda recruits plus the loyal 
remainder of the Sudanese. The force continued to be organised on a 
company basis. In 1900 there were 400 Indians and 1,400 Africans, with 42 
British officers and 21 Sikh NCOs. 


Dress 


The askaris who accompanied Jackson were dressed as variously as the 
Company’s other mercenaries, but Lugard improvised a uniform consisting 
of a white loin cloth and short jacket, the latter with either blue or red cuffs 
and a foot-square patch of the same colour between the shoulders. The 
head-dress is unknown, but the Zanzibaris probably wore white turbans and 
the Sudanese the red fez. Figure 72 is a reconstruction: the ‘Snider carbine’ 


is assumed to have been the shortened version of the rifle rather than the 
half-length cavalry model. 

According to Lugard, most of Selim Bey’s Sudanese wore long shirts of 
prepared oxhide, while the officers were dressed in locally woven cotton. 
Lugard’s 1891 agreement provided for the issue of a uniform consisting of a 
red fez, white or khaki drill tunic and breeches, blue jersey and puttees (in 
fact the uniform of the Sudanese battalions of the Egyptian army), but the 
authorities failed to provide replacements. The Sudanese complained, and a 
further agreement was reached in 1893 by which the officers were to 
receive two white or khaki outfits with fez and boots per year and the men 
were to get either ‘clothes’ or the ubiquitous “Americani’ (greyish cotton 
cloth) plus five buttons. These clothing issues were not maintained either. 

The Sudanese adopted the blue jerseys and white breeches as their parade 
uniform, but these became steadily more disreputable, while the 
campaigning dress was ragged and dirty in the extreme. Many wore kilts or 
waistcloths of leather, cloth, or skin, or else knee-length cotton smocks. The 
most common head-dress was a straw hat. Equipment mainly consisted of 
locally made leather belts with flaps to protect the cartridges and the men 
were hung around with a variety of charms, amulets, and pouches (Figure 
73). 

Some attempt was made to improve the uniform situation after 1895, but 
clothing remained ragged, and dissatisfaction over this was one of the 
causes of the 1897 mutiny. The subsequent reorganisation saw more 
attention paid to dress. Initially it appears that any military clothing 
available was issued, for photographs exist showing the Sudanese dressed 
in scarlet British infantry tunics, dark blue trousers and plain blue side-caps, 
all without insignia. However, the regulation full dress was a red fez, blue 
serge tunic, breeches, and puttees, and a black waist belt, though one 
photograph shows an NCO wearing a blue side-cap and white waist belt 
(Figure 74). The tunic was single-breasted, with five buttons, a stand and 
fall collar, and narrow white or yellow pointed cuff piping. The campaign 
dress remained the blue jersey with white or khaki breeches. The men also 
received standard British army grey greatcoats. Sudanese officers seem to 
have worn khaki tunics, breeches, and puttees, with blue side-caps and 
brown Sam Browne belts. There was a silver badge (presumably for officers 
only) consisting of a rampant lion in a circle inscribed ‘UGANDA RIFLES’ 
with a crown above and a small scroll below bearing the letters “VR and I’. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 1901-14 


The desirability of amalgamating the regional forces so as to ensure 
uniformity of equipment and training was obvious, and the King’s African 
Rifles (KAR) came into existence at the beginning of 1902. The six 
battalions were the Ist (ex-lst Central Africa Rifles), 2nd (ex-2nd Central 
Africa Rifles), 3rd (ex-East African Rifles), 4th (ex-Uganda Rifles), 5th 
(ex-Indian Contingent, Uganda Rifles), and 6th (ex-Somali Levies). They 
retained their territorial connections, the Ist and 2nd KAR continuing to be 
recruited from Nyasaland (mainly from the Yao), the 3rd from Kenya, and 
the 4th from Uganda. They were commanded by seconded British officers 
and, despite their ‘rifles’ title, trained as line infantry. There were no 
artillery or cavalry units, though the East African Rifles had just formed a 
camel company. 
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British East Africa. Figure 72: Imperial British East Africa Company 
mercenary, 1889-90. Figure 73: Sudanese infantryman, c.1891— 95. Figure 
74: Uganda Rifles, 1898. Figure 75: King’s African Rifles, 1906. 


The 5th (Indian) Battalion lasted until 1905, when it was disbanded and 
half the men transferred to the 4th. Indian soldiers continued to serve with 


the Ist until 1912 and with the 4th until 1913. The 4th KAR also retained a 
number of Sudanese, who traditionally provided officers for the fourth 
platoon in every company. Their ranks were yuzbashi (captain), mulazim 
awal (first lieutenant) and mulazim tani (second lieutenant). 

Detachments from the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 5th KAR served in Somaliland 
between 1901 and 1904 beside the locally recruited 6th. Thereafter the 
KAR were mainly employed on pacification campaigns within British East 
Africa, particularly in Kenya. The troops were generally accompanied by 
tribal auxiliaries, though less so after 1908. 

In 1910 the Committee of Imperial Defence laid down that in the event of 
a major international conflict local forces such as the KAR were to be 
restricted to internal security duties. This led to the immediate disbandment 
of the 2nd and 6th Battalions, leaving only the Ist, 3rd, and 4th. These had a 
combined strength of only 17 companies in 1911, though another four were 
added after 1913. 

The KAR battalions carried Martini-Henry rifles in 1903, but they had 
been re-equipped with Lee Metfords or long Lee-Enfields by 1914. 


Dress 


The KAR’s first uniform was based on that of the Central Africa Rifles. 
It consisted of a khaki drill smock blouse and breeches, blue puttees, bare 
feet and a fez. The regulations refrained from specifying the latter’s colour, 
so the Nyasaland battalions kept their black ones and the others red. In field 
service order the fez had a khaki cover with a peak and neck curtain, and 
chuplies (Indian sandals) were worn. The 4th had bandolier equipment, 
while the others seem to have used brown Slade Wallace pattern with a 
round brass clasp. All battalions used brass ‘KAR’ shoulder titles. The 
battalion number could be worn on the front of the fez cover in bronze 
Roman numerals in field order. White officers wore universal-pattern khaki 
drill tunics and breeches with blue puttees and either a black fez or a plain 
khaki Wolseley helmet. Rank insignia followed the standard Imperial 
pattern. The 4th’s Sudanese officers wore the same tunic and breeches with 
a red fez and the equivalent British insignia of their rank. African NCOs 
wore yellow chevrons backed with black on the right sleeve only. 
In 1904 arrangements were finalised whereby the Crown Agents became 
responsible for supplying both the KAR and the West African Frontier 


Force (WAFF), and many items were accordingly standardised. The shirt 
worn beneath the smock was changed to the WAFF’s drab instead of the 
KAR’s grey, both forces abolished sandals, and the WAFF’s ‘snake’ belt 
clasp replaced the KAR’s round one. However, the KAR’s blue jersey 
retained its leather shoulder pads (unlike that worn by the WAFF), and 
KAR askaris received drab serge British Army greatcoats in view of the 
lower temperatures of East Africa. 

A number of uniform changes occurred during the following decade. 
Both the 1st and 3rd KAR wore shorts as early as 1903: Meinerzhagen, who 
joined the 3rd in 1903, claims that he was responsible for this innovation, 
but it 1s likely that it was part of a general trend (the Gurkhas seem to have 
been the first Imperial unit to have adopted them in 1897). The East African 
authorities resisted their introduction on the grounds that they would be 
offensive to the Muslim Sudanese askaris, but the Crown Agents pointed 
out that the WAFF’s Muslim Hausas had raised no objections, and they had 
become universal by about 1906 (Figure 75) except for camel companies, 
who wore breeches. A khaki kepi with a peak and neck flap was introduced 
for officers in 1912, though it never entirely superseded the helmet. Askaris 
began to wear a low pillbox cap with a khaki cover and neck curtain in field 
order at about the same time. The officers’ field service dress included the 
khaki drill tunic, which had a roll collar after 1913, or the so called ‘bush 
shirt’? — in fact an ordinary pullover shirt — usually worn outside the shorts 
and open at the neck (Figure 76). 

Battalion distinctions began to develop during this period. They took the 
form of coloured flashes worn on the left side of the kepi or pillbox cap. 
The 3rd and 4th KAR had diamond-shaped patches in red and green 
respectively, with a metal numeral in Arabic script. No details are available 
regarding the Ist Battalion at this period, but the black square with plain 
English ‘1’ worn between the wars was probably adopted at the same time. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND 1884-1914 


Somaliland had became a British protectorate in 1884, but the 
administration could only call on Naval landing parties, detachments from 
the Aden garrison, and 150 locally-raised Coast Police. However, when the 
so-called ‘Mad Mullah’ proclaimed a Jihad in 1900, the British raised a 


force of Levies made up of 1,000 infantry plus 500 mounted infantry. These 
marched against the Mullah in 1901. The campaign was inconclusive but 
the Levies were retained. When a second expedition followed in early 1902 
the Levies were increased by another 500 men and redesignated the 6th 
KAR. They were reinforced by a Sikh company from the Ist, the whole of 
the 2nd, and the 1st Bombay Grenadiers. 

A third expedition was launched in late 1902. The existing forces were 
reinforced by a mounted infantry company from the 4th King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, the 2nd Sikhs (Frontier Force), 7th Bombay Pioneers, 23rd Bombay 
Rifles, some Punjab mounted infantry, a Mounted Burgher Corps 
(Afrikaners who had surrendered during the South African War), the 
Bikanir (Indian Imperial Service) Camel Corps, the Ist KAR, a Sudanese 
company from the 3rd KAR, the Sikh company from the 5th KAR, the 8th 
Mountain Battery RA, the KAR Camel Battery, an Engineer section, and 
services. Most of the fighting was done by the mounted infantry, Sikhs, and 
KAR. 

A fourth expedition was mounted later in 1903. All the units already 
present participated, along with 1/Hampshires, the 27th Punjabis, and some 
Bombay Sappers & Miners. This force won a victory at Jidballi in January 
1904 but the interior remained unpacified. 

The locally-recruited 6th KAR went through a number of changes during 
this period. It was disbanded in 1902, re-raised in 1903, reorganised in 
1904, and then converted to an all-Indian unit in 1905, when its Somali 
members were drafted into a new Standing Militia. 

The Mullah moved to the Italian sphere after 1904, but returned in 1909, 
and the garrison (the 6th KAR supported by the Standing Militia and some 
300 Armed Police) was reinforced again by an Indian battalion. In 1910, 
however, the British abandoned their attempt to control the interior, 
withdrew to the coast, and disbanded both the 6th KAR and the Standing 
Militia. A small Camel Constabulary was raised in 1911—12 to maintain 
order in the vicinity of the coastal towns. It was supported by company- 
sized KAR and Indian detachments. In 1914 it became the para-military 
Somaliland Camel Corps and absorbed the KAR contingent. These forces 
remained on the defensive during the First World War. 

The original Coast Police seem to have had Snider rifles, while the 
Levies were equipped with Martini-Henry rifles or carbines. The 6th KAR 
had received Lee-Enfields by 1905, and the Somalis took these with them 


when they were transferred to the Standing Militia. They were then passed 
on to the Camel Constabulary, and standard infantry issue British weapons 
and equipment were used thereafter. 


Dress 


Virtually nothing is known of the dress of the early Somaliland forces. 
Photographs suggest that the Coast Police may have had a white uniform 
consisting of a plain tunic worn with white trousers and a dark turban. 

The Levies of 1900 were given some ‘Americani’ — the grey-white 
imported cotton cloth widely used in North-East Africa at the time — 
together with an allowance for sandals. The cloth was used to make either 
the traditional Somali ‘toga’ or the more sophisticated long gown or shirt. 
Service alongside Indian and East African troops soon led to the 
introduction of khaki, however, for in 1901 the new 6th KAR had a variety 
of khaki tunics, worn over white or coloured cloth kilts together with white 
or drab turbans (Figure 77). 

The 6th KAR’s usual service dress was a blue jersey with leather 
shoulder patches, worn with khaki cord breeches, blue puttees, khaki 
cummerbund, and a khaki kAullah and turban in place of the fez. The 
Standing Militia wore a similar uniform. Shortly before 1910 it was 
proposed to replace the turban with a red, khaki-covered fez, and the 
conspicuous blue jersey with a khaki coat, but it is not known whether these 
changes came into effect before the unit was disbanded. 

Little information is available concerning the dress of the Camel 
Constabulary, but it would appear to have been similar to the 6th KAR’s. 
By 1915 the Camel Corps were wearing jerseys with shoulder patches, 
khaki drill shorts, puttees, and the drab Somali kullah and turban. The 
jersey was described as ‘green’ (possibly olive khaki) and the puttees blue 
(Figure 78). The Indian element wore the same uniform and used a similar 
method of tying the turban. British officers, as far as is known, wore the 
standard light khaki drill tropical dress. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA DURING THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR 


At the start of the First World War the East African forces amounted to 
three battalions of KAR (lst, 3rd, and 4th) with 21 widely scattered 
companies. Local units were raised, but regular reinforcements were 
urgently required. They came in the form of Indian Expeditionary Force ‘C’ 
(29th Punjabis, Imperial Service half-battalions from Bharatpur, Jind, 
Kapurthala, and Rampur, a RA mountain battery, and a Calcutta Volunteer 
field-battery, plus services), which arrived in mid-August 1914. 

Meanwhile, Indian Expeditionary Force ‘B’ was being organised for a 
seaborne attack on Tanga. This consisted of the 27th Brigade (2/Loyal 
North Lancashire, 63rd Palamcottah Light Infantry, 98th Infantry, and 101st 
Grenadiers), an Imperial Service Brigade (13th Rajputs, 2nd Kashmir 
Rifles, half 3rd Kashmir Rifles, and half 3rd Gwalior Infantry) plus the 28th 
RA Mountain Battery, two Sapper & Miner Railway companies, the 61st 
Pioneers, and service units. The infantry were all Indian except the 
2/Loyals, who were to have the dubious distinction of being the only British 
regular battalion to serve in East Africa during the war. The attack in 
November 1914 was a disaster. 


British East Africa. Figure 76: White officer, King’s African Rifles, 
1912. Figure 77: 6th Kings African Rifles, 1901. Figure 78: Camel Corps, 
1915. Figure 79: Kings African Rifles, service dress 1914-18. 


Table 16: East African order of battle, March 1916 


Ist 
Division 
part 


2nd 
Division 
3rd 


Flank 
Force 


Infantry 


Reserve 


Field 
Line 


communication Palamcottah Light 


KAR, 


2nd East African Brigade (25th Royal Fusiliers, 29th 
Punjabis, 129th Baluchis, Cape Corps, plus 


Ist KAR and East African machine-gun company), 
East African Mounted Rifles, 17th Cavalry (squadron), 1 
Group RA (1 & 3 South African Field Artillery, 7 RA 
Field Battery, 27 RA Mountain Battery). 

Ist East African Brigade (2/Loyal North Lancashire, 
2/Rhodesia Regiment, 130th Baluchis, part 

KAR, Kashmir Rifles composite battalion, volunteer 
machine-gun company), 4th South African Horse, 
Benfield’s Scouts, 2/Loyal North Lancashire mounted 
infantry company, 10 RN armoured car battery, 2 Group 
RA (4 Indian Mountain Battery, 6, 8 & 9 RA Field 
Batteries, 10 RA Heavy Battery, 134 RA Howitzer 
Battery). 

Ist South African Mounted Brigade (Ist, 2nd & 3rd 
South African Horse), 3rd South African 

Brigade (9th, 10th, 11th & 12th South African 
Infantry), 2nd South African Field Artillery Brigade (2 & 4 
South African Batteries, 28 RA Mountain Battery). 

2nd South African Infantry Brigade (5th, 6th, 7th & 8th 
South African Infantry), 5 South African 


Battery, 12 RA Howitzer Battery. 
17th Infantry, 40th Pathans, 61st Pioneers, 63rd 


Infantry, 98th Infantry, 10I1st 


Grenadiers, Bharatpur, Gwalior, Jind, Kapurthala & 


Rampur Infantry, elements of Ist, 3rd & 4th 


local defence forces. 


After this, troops from both Expeditionary Forces were deployed in a 
defensive role along the Kenya frontier. In January 1915 they were 
reinforced by one squadron of the 17th Cavalry and the 130th Baluchis, and 


in March/May by 2nd Rhodesia Regiment and 25th Royal Fusiliers (a 
volunteer battalion formed from the British Legion of Frontiersmen). 

At the beginning of 1916 a South African Expeditionary Force arrived. 
This was made up of the Ist South African Mounted Brigade, the 2nd and 
3rd South African Infantry Brigades, a Cape Corps Battalion, five batteries 
of South African Field Artillery (Nos.1—5), and services. All these troops 
were white except the Cape Corps, which was recruited from Cape 
coloureds. The 40th Pathans and 129th Baluchis also arrived, along with 
further British artillery, three sections of armoured cars, more services, and 
a RN Air Service detachment provided with both aircraft and four armoured 
cars. The combined forces were then reorganised in March 1916 as set out 
in Table 16. 

The main striking force was composed of British, South African, 
Rhodesian, or regular Indian troops, with only a few East African units in 
support, while the line of communication troops were a mixture of regular 
and Imperial Service Indians plus local defence units. The only Imperial 
Service troops to be employed in the striking force were the Kashmiris, 
with their Ghurkas and Dogras. 

Under General Smuts’ command, the strike force launched an offensive 
which drove the outnumbered Germans from the northern part of the 
territory, though without inflicting a decisive defeat. During the campaign 
the forces were strengthened by the arrival of a 2nd South African Mounted 
Brigade (5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th South African Horse), two further 
unbrigaded mounted regiments (9th and 10th South African Horse), and a 
South African Motor Cycle Corps, permitting a reorganisation into three 
divisions, one of British and Imperial troops, the other two South African. 
Each of the latter had a mounted brigade. In the new structure the Ist 
Division comprised the Ist and 2nd East African Brigades; the 2nd Division 
the Ist South African Mounted and 3rd South African Infantry brigades; 
and the 3rd Division the 2nd South African Mounted and 2nd South African 
Infantry brigades. The brigade compositions were unchanged. 

The campaign lasted until September 1916 and saw some changes of 
unit. The 5th Light Infantry (an Indian Army unit fresh from the Kamerun 
campaign), 38th RA Howitzer Battery and three more armoured car 
batteries arrived in March 1916, and in July India’s 57th Rifles arrived in 
exchange for the 101st Grenadiers and were incorporated into the 2nd East 
African Brigade, taking the place of the 29th Punjabis. The 33rd Punjabis 


arrived in May (though for some reason this battalion is not mentioned in 
the Official History). The 5th Light Infantry, 40th Pathans, and 129th 
Baluchis were employed on coastal operations along with some Royal 
Marines and the locally-recruited Zanzibar and Mafia Rifles. 

However, it had rather belatedly been recognised that black troops were 
better than whites or Indians in East African conditions, and seasoned West 
African units were on their way. The Gold Coast Regiment and 2nd West 
Indian Regiment arrived in July. The former joined the main force and the 
latter was employed on coastal operations. A Nigerian Brigade (lst, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Nigeria Regiment) arrived in late 1916. Even so, another Indian 
battalion (30th Punjabis) was sent in December 1916, together with the 25th 
Cavalry (the latter to replace the 17th Cavalry squadron, withdrawn in 
January 1917), while India’s 55th Frontier Force Rifles, 75th Infantry, 109th 
Infantry, and 127th Baluchis arrived in 1917. 

By December 1916 both the white and Indian units had been decimated 
by sickness (the 2/Loyals had been sent to recuperate in South Africa for a 
month in April 1916). The British and most of the South Africans were then 
withdrawn, and during 1917 only 3 Battery South African Artillery, a South 
African Composite Mounted Regiment, the 7th and 8th South African 
Infantry, and De Jager’s Scouts remained in the field, though many KAR 
units were officered by South Africans. The Indians remained for much of 
1917, but it was decided to withdraw them in November. The British had 
now started to build up the KAR in earnest, and further coloured and black 
units also arrived, namely the 2nd Cape Corps and 2nd Rhodesian Native 
Regiment. The remainder of the campaign was fought almost entirely with 
black troops, increasingly from the KAR. 

British and Indian units were equipped with the SMLE rifle, though only 
some had received this by the start of the campaign. The machine-gun was 
the Vickers, and Stokes mortars were introduced in 1917. 

In accordance with the policy laid down in 1910, no attempt was made to 
expand the KAR in 1914. However, expansion was approved at the end of 
1916. It was hoped to use two brigades subsequently in the Middle East, but 
Von Lettow’s resistance prevented this. The Ist, 3rd, and 4th KAR served 
alongside the Imperial troops from the beginning of the war. The 2nd was 
re-raised in mid-1916. The 5th was also re-raised, from the 3rd, a Police 
Service Battalion which was just being disbanded, and sundry local units. 
Its role was to garrison Kenya’s northern frontier. 


Once the decision to expand the KAR had been taken, the Ist to 4th each 
became two-battalion ‘regiments’. These were administrative units and each 
battalion continued to operate separately. In mid-1917 a new 6th was raised 
from ex-German Schutztruppe askaris and quickly ‘doubled’, and a 7th was 
raised from the Zanzibar Armed Constabulary and Mafia Constabulary (it 
was originally intended to call the new unit the King’s African Coastal 
Rifles). Later in 1917 each of the first four ‘regiments’ added third 
battalions, and in 1918 fourth (training) battalions, while the 4th added a 
further two because Uganda was a good recruiting area. The 5th remained a 
single-battalion unit. There was also a KAR mounted infantry unit (formed 
as part of the 3rd KAR in 1914 but subsequently operated as a separate 
entity until disbanded in 1919), and a KAR Signal Company (formed 1917). 

The pursuit of Vo n Lettow through Mocambique and back to the borders 
of Northern Rhodesia from early 1917 onwards became the responsibility 
of the KAR, aided by WAFF and Rhodesian units. In November 1918 the 
22 KAR battalions were divided between Western Force (1/1st, 2/1st, 3/1st, 
1/4th, and 2/4th), Eastern Force (1/2nd, 2/2nd, 3/2nd, 1/3rd, 2/3rd, 3/4th, 
and 4/4th), German East Africa Garrison (3/3rd, 5/4th, 2/6th and 1/7th), 
British East Africa Garrison (1/5th and 1/6th), and Training (4/Ist, 4/2nd, 
4/3rd and 6/4th). 

KAR battalions carried the Lee Metford or long Lee-Enfield at the start 
of the war but had all been rearmed with standard SMLEs by 1918. 


Volunteer units 


Over half the white males in the East African Protectorate came forward 
for service in 1914, forming small volunteer units such as Arnoldi’s Scouts, 
Bowker’s Horse, Monica’s Own (called after the Governor’s daughter), 
Wessell’s Scouts, and Wilson’s Scouts, while the Afrikaner settlers formed 
the Plateau South Africans. All these were regimented as the East Africa 
Mounted Rifles and East Africa Regiment (an infantry unit with two white 
and one ‘Pathan’ company). By 1915, however, many of the men had been 
transferred to the expanding service units where their local knowledge was 
needed, and the East Africa Mounted Rifles dwindled from its original six 
squadrons to four in 1915 and only one in 1916, disappearing completely in 
1917 (except for its commander). The service units comprised the East 
Africa Transport Corps, East African Pioneer Corps, East African Supply 


Corps, East African Medical Corps, East African Motor Transport Corps, 
and the Carrier Corps. 

Indigenous units were also raised. The East Africa Protectorate Police 
formed a Police Battalion in 1914, a Police Service Battalion in 1915 (this 
was disbanded in 1916, some of the men joining 1/S5th KAR), and a 500- 
strong unit known as the Arab Rifles raised in 1915 along the Protectorate 
coast. 

A volunteer Uganda Rifle Corps had been formed in 1903. This included 
an Indian company. In 1914 it was mobilised as a four-company battalion 
and used for frontier defence. Most of the men went into the East Africa 
Transport Corps during 1915-16 or were detached to help the Belgian 
forces operating from the Congo, and the unit ceased to exist. A force 
known as the Uganda Armed Levies, later the Baganda Rifles, was formed 
in 1914, officered by whites from the Uganda Volunteer Rifles. This unit 
was disbanded in 1916, many of the rank and file joining the KAR. The 
Uganda Police formed a service battalion in 1916, though this was 
disbanded the same year. Some of these units went to form Crewe’s Lake 
Force of 1916, which included the Uganda Police Service Battalion, 
Baganda Scouts, and Nandi Scouts, as well as the 4th KAR and 98th Indian 
Infantry. 

A Zanzibar Volunteer Defence Force was raised in 1914 from whites of 
all ages. In 1915 the Zanzibar Armed Constabulary fielded a unit known as 
the African Rifles. This became the Zanzibar African Rifles in 1916, and 
part of the 1/7th KAR in 1917. An Armed Constabulary was formed in 
about 1915 to police the ex-German island of Mafia, and this too became 
part of 1/7th KAR in 1917. 


Dress 


Officially the British troops wore the standard tropical service uniform 
of khaki Wolseley helmet, khaki drill tunic and shorts, and khaki serge 
puttees, with M08 web equipment. However, the climate meant that service 
uniform usually consisted of shirtsleeves and shorts, though greatcoats were 
needed on occasion. The regulation shirt was the flannel ‘greyback’. In 
practice many men appear to have acquired the khaki South African model, 
which had both collar and breast pockets. Many soldiers used light drab 


braces to hold their shorts up. Officers wore an open collar drill tunic and a 
khaki bush shirt. Insignia seems to have been confined to rank devices. 

The Indian Army troops wore their own field dress, which consisted of a 
turban tied in regimental fashion, a long kurta with a low collar, three- 
button breast opening, and breast pockets, and breeches and puttees. They 
continued to wear the old brown leather M03-pattern equipment throughout 
the war. Their Indian officers wore the turban and a closed collar tunic with 
the breeches, while their British officers wore the same as other Imperial 
officers. Again, insignia was normally restricted to rank devices (at this 
period Indian other ranks usually only wore shoulder titles to indicate 
regiment). Indian Imperial Service troops were dressed and equipped in the 
same way, though their Indian State commissioned officers dressed like 
British ones. South African units were dressed and armed much as the 
British. 

The KAR’s service dress during the campaign consisted of the khaki drill 
pillbox cap, long-sleeved blouse or short-sleeved shirt, and shorts, with bare 
legs and feet (Figure 79). A blanket was usually carried rolled over the right 
shoulder. A local adaptation of the British 1904-pattern bandolier 
equipment had been issued in about 1913, consisting of a brown leather, 
square-buckled waist belt with twin pouches on either side and twin 
shoulder braces, each bearing an additional pouch, the bandolier itself not 
being worn because of the blanket roll. This was later replaced by standard 
M08 web equipment. 

Officers wore helmet or kepi, drill tunic or bush shirt, shorts, and puttees, 
with brown boots and Sam Browne, and company officers carried rifles. 
The rigours of the East African campaign were such that uniforms were 
generally in rags. The 4th KAR was so short of these in 1917 that recruits 
were issued with khaki drill kilts. 

The wartime battalions expanded the existing system of battalion flashes, 
which were usually worn on the left side of the pillbox cap. 

The East Africa Mounted Rifles were issued with tropical helmets, 
officers’ pattern khaki drill tunics worn with shorts or breeches, puttees, and 
bandolier equipment. They had ‘EAMR’ shoulder titles but no other badge, 
though the men of Bowker’s Horse continued to wear ‘BH’ on their 
helmets, presumably in metal. Few troopers bothered to maintain the 
regulation uniform. Many adopted ‘terai’ slouch hats, often with feathers, 


hackles, or leopard skin pagris, and had coloured scarves. The tunics, if 
worn at all, had the sleeves cut off entirely. 

The uniforms of other white volunteer units probably resembled that of 
the EAMR, and those of the auxiliary indigenous units that of the KAR. 
There seems to have been a common East African badge pattern consisting 
of a circular scroll bearing the unit title, with the territory’s device in the 
centre and a crown above. The East African model had a rampant lion in the 
centre and the Ugandan one a crested crane. 


FRANCE 


France’s Empire ranked second only to the British in extent, but the 
French preference for centralisation makes subdivision on a regional basis 
difficult. The white troops deployed in the colonies generally belonged to 
corps which were expected to serve anywhere in the world, while the 
indigenous units were used outside their home territories to a much greater 
extent than those of other imperial powers. Indeed, France was the only 
belligerent during the First World War to use such troops extensively in 
Europe. Since this study as a whole includes the use of non-African 
manpower inside Africa, it seems only fair that it should also devote some 
attention to France’s use of African manpower outside it. 

The French units which served overseas included Meétropolitaine troops, 
private trading company soldiers, local militias, and various types of 
auxiliaries, but the classic colonial soldier belonged to the Troupes de 
Marine. It is important to understand the meaning of this term from the 
outset, since the role of such troops soon came to differ from those of 
British or American Marines. Like them, the Zroupes de Marine were units 
raised and controlled by the Ministry of the Marine (1.e., the Navy) rather 
than the Ministry of War, and guarded the Navy’s home ports and provided 
detachments for its warships. Since the French Navy was also responsible 
for the administration of the colonies, however, the Troupes de Marine also 
came to be responsible for providing colonial garrisons as well. As France’s 
Empire expanded, this role became more and more important, and Marine 
thus tended to become synonymous with Coloniale. 

In fact there were never very many of the white Marine troops in the 
fever-ridden comptoirs of West Africa or Madagascar. Nevertheless, they 
formed the backbone of the colonial forces. Their history is complicated, 
for they were the subject of much experimentation. There was always a 
strong element in French military thinking favouring the concept of ‘one 
army’, and at times the Marine troops were relieved of the responsibility for 
providing colonial garrisons in the belief that their Meétropolitaine 
colleagues could do the job just as effectively. This happened during the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods, when the regular French garrisons 
were integrated into the army of the Republic. The restored Bourbons were 


equally unsure how best to organise their colonial forces, and it was not 
until the 1830s that the issue was finally resolved by the creation of a 
permanent corps of 7roupes de Marine, who resumed their colonial garrison 
duties and (once again under their old title) still provide many of France’s 
overseas garrisons today. 

The French Empire was also the product of another branch of the French 
forces, namely, the Armée d’Afrique. This is another term which can be 
confusing for English-speaking readers, not least because Afrique never 
meant Africa as a whole but only the Maghreb in general and Algeria in 
particular. In contrast, the meaning of Armée changed subtly over the years. 
Originally it meant those Métropolitaine units involved in the capture of 
Algiers and the pacification of its hinterland after 1830. As time went by, 
however, these were supplemented by locally-based units recruited from 
indigenous North Africans, French volunteers, French criminals, or 
European foreigners, and it was these which eventually constituted the 
Armée d’Afrique. They included some of the most famous corps in any 
army, namely the Zouaves, the Légion Etrangére, and the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique. It is all too easy for readers restricted to English language 
sources to get the impression that the Légion was pre-eminent from the 
start. In fact it was long regarded as a lowly and inferior corps, and it was 
the all-French, all-volunteer Zouaves and Chasseurs d’Afrique which had 
by far the higher reputations during the 1850s and 1860s. Twenty years of 
uninterrupted campaigning in Algeria had turned them into perhaps the 
finest troops in the world, and it was not until they became conscript 
regiments after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 that their status began 
to decline by comparison with the hardbitten, long-service veterans of the 
Légion. Even so, they retained something of their earlier cachet until the 
20th century. 


French cannoniére (gunboat) on the Niger, 1880s. This and the three 
pictures on pp. 107, 108 and Ill are from Joseph Galliénis Deux 
Campagnes au Soudan Frangais, 1886-88. 

The Meétropolitaine army continued to play an important role. It provided 
a much larger proportion of the 19th-century North African garrison than is 
often realised (the elite Chasseurs a Pied won their spurs there, for 
instance), and the Ligne regiments of Napoleon III’s_ long-service, 
professional armée de metier continued to form the main body of most 
major expeditions. In fact the well-known threefold division of the French 
forces into Métropolitaine, Armée d'Afrique, and Marine was never as hard 
and fast as theory might suggest. Meétropolitaine regiments continued to 
serve in major overseas campaigns, and North African units were frequently 
called on to supplement Marine troops in the minor colonial ones. In return, 
the Marine troops continued to garrison France’s naval bases, and both they 
and the North African units formed part of the main French army in every 
major conflict after the Crimean War. 

The period after 1901 saw a massive increase in the overseas troops, not 
just in terms of their numbers but also in their responsibilities. The 
underlying reason was that the French birth rate was declining whereas that 
of Germany was still high. In an age of mass armies this was critical, for as 
long as the Germans could put more men into the field, the chances of the 
French being able to reclaim the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine were 


slight. Moreover, France’s very success in creating her ‘third empire’ in 
North and West Africa, Madagascar, and Indo-China worked against the 
achievement of this national aim, for while the actual process of 
pacification was largely completed by 1901, the territories had to be held. 

The French were well aware of the need to maintain a reliable nucleus of 
white rank and file in their overseas possessions. Like the British troops in 
India, these men were long-service regulars and not conscripts. Their value 
had been demonstrated during the 1890s in Madagascar, when the Marine 
troops lost far fewer men from fever than the ‘unsalted’ Meétropolitaine 
volunteers. It was obvious, however, that Marine units were increasingly 
likely to be employed side by side with Métropolitaine and Armée 
d’Afrique troops, and it made sense to bring them under the control of the 
Ministry of War, at the same time recognising their imperial vocation by 
renaming them Troupes Coloniales, as was done in 1900. 

In practice the white units (which came to be known as Coloniale 
Blanche) could only provide cadres and a small nucleus of troops in the 
unhealthier colonies, especially in the light of their obligation to garrison 
the Navy’s bases and provide an Army Corps for the defence of France’s 
land frontiers. This led to the introduction of indigenous conscription in 
North, West, and Equatorial Africa alike (but not in the new protectorate of 
Morocco, because that turbulent territory produced more than enough 
volunteers). In practice the levy remained far less onerous than in France 
itself, partly because of the lower standards of general health, with the 
result that the Tirailleurs retained a substantial volunteer component. 
Nevertheless, the process aroused much resentment, especially in West 
Africa. 

Up to the 1880s Marine officers tended to be more rough-and-ready than 
the aristocratic high-achievers who chose to enter the elite units of the 
Armée d’Afrique, but this changed as service in the expanding Third Empire 
began to appeal to some of the best graduates from St Cyr. Both forces 
produced their share of Maréchals. The French benefited from their post- 
Revolutionary practice of reserving a certain number of commissions for 
promoted NCOs, which gave them a strong practical element in the junior 
ranks of the officer corps. There were also a number of indigenous officers 
in both forces. The French attitude differed from that of the British in India 
inasmuch as such men received normal commissions, but their numbers 
were nevertheless limited and a ceiling was placed on their promotion, so 


the end result was not so very different. Black French citizens could 
become officers like any other, but citizenship was restricted to the 
inhabitants of a few older colonies like the original four communes of 
Sénégal, and few if any such créoles took advantage of it up to 1914. 

Like the British, the French benefited from having had a century or more 
of uninterrupted colonial experience, and this showed in the fact that they 
suffered no major catastrophes such as Adua, or even Isandhlwana. 

The North African and the Colonial troops were mostly infantry. There 
were a few Spahi units, but the artillery were almost all Métropolitaine or 
Coloniale Blanche, albeit with indigenous drivers or porters. The 7roupes 
Coloniales continued to have no Engineers or service units other than a 
limited number of white medical and veterinary staff. This, of course, was 
largely a matter of educational standards: one of the consequences of the 
increasing sophistication of the war in the trenches after 1914 was that the 
Tirailleurs’ white cadres had to be expanded to provide the required 
signallers, mortarmen, and clerks. 

One of the oddities of the French system was that all the North African 
units were described as Algérien, even though some of them came from 
Tunisia (Morocco only became a major source of manpower after 1918). In 
the same way, West and Equatorial Africans were all known as Sénégalais 
in 1914, even though most of them came from inland territories such as 
Guiné or Haute-Volta. There was some justification for this practice as far 
as West Africa was concerned inasmuch as Dakar had long been the capital 
of the region and Senegalese provided the NCOs (and a few indigenous 
officers) for all its Tirailleurs, but the term was ambiguous as far as the 
Equatorial units were concerned. In fact some ‘local’ titles, such as 
Régiment du Gabon, had been introduced, but they lapsed again at the start 
of the First World War, and all the African Bataillons de Marche sent to 
Europe were Sénégalais again, whatever their origins. 

The French were never as obsessed with maintaining individual unit 
traditions as the British, and regiments were raised, renamed, and disbanded 
in a way which often makes lineages hard to trace. An individual’s loyalty 
was towards his corps rather than his regiment, and cross-posting was 
common. Indeed, for some years during the latter part of the 19th century 
Marine infantrymen serving overseas wore two numbers, one (that of their 
home regiment) visible when the collar was turned up, as in France, the 


other (that of the regiment to which they were currently posted) revealed 
when it was turned down, as it was in the colonies. 

One feature of the unit numbering system needs some explanation, 
especially with regard to the First World War. It was common practice for 
French units to form ‘marche’ units for service in particular campaigns. In 
such cases the permanent unit remained in being and acted as a depot. A 
number of Armée d’Afrique and Coloniale battalions were on detached 
service in Morocco in 1914: these were hurriedly combined into régiments 
de marche and sent across to France. At the same time, their depots rapidly 
extemporised other marche units. The result was a considerable degree of 
confusion, with units bearing duplicate numbers or titles and having to alter 
these hurriedly. I have tried to trace these developments in the tables, but 
the reader should be warned that the sources do not always agree, and, 
further, that there were a number of very short-lived changes of title which I 
have not attempted to record. 


Arms 


France had been at the forefront of artillery development since the 18th 
century, and they stayed abreast of the latest technology, using Congreve 
rockets in Algeria and elsewhere during the 1830s, and some of the earliest 
rifled field-guns in Algeria in the 1850s (these fired studded projectiles on 
the de Beaulieu system and were markedly superior to the older smooth- 
bores). The first half of the 19th century saw them take the lead as far as 
small arms were concerned, too. Unlike those of other states French 
skirmishers had made no use of rifles during the Napoleonic Wars, but these 
were issued to the newly formed Chasseurs a Pied in 1838, who took them 
to Algeria. One Chasseur brought off a celebrated fluke shot which felled 
an Arab horseman at 600 paces and this helped to establish the reputation of 
the new weapon (it helped that it had been fired at the request of the Duc 
d’Orléans). Further improvements led to the issue of the famous Minié from 
1849 onwards. The Marine infantry as a whole do not appear to have 
received these new weapons until 1855, though their Carabinier companies 
had them earlier. Indeed, some were equipped with a curious double- 
barrelled fusi/ during the 1850s and 1860s, seemingly inherited from the 
Corsican Voltigeurs, and more suitable for bush fighting. 
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River steamers on the Congo or Zaire. Such wood-fired vessels were 
typical maids of all work for much of the tropical penetration. The awnings 
provided much-needed shade. 


French encampment at Loango. Tent, storage boxes, draught oxen, and 


a handy firearm were all typical features of a bush camp. The sentry is a 
Tirailleur. 


The first breechloader was the 11 mm Chassepot of 1866. The /nfanterie 
de Marine were given this in 1869 and the Légion in 1870. It used paper- or 
silk-wrapped cartridges, but the Chassepot-like Gras of 1874 had metal 


ones. This was to be the Army’s standard weapon for over a decade. The 
Navy had its own ideas, and in 1878 adopted the Austrian-designed 
Kropatschek. This fired the same 11 mm cartridge as the Gras but had a ten- 
round tubular magazine under the barrel. The Kropatschek was issued to the 
white Marine troops. Its success led to the conversion of a number of the 
Metropolitaine Army’s Gras rifles along similar lines, and in 1884 some of 
these went to the Zouaves and the Chasseurs a Pied. 

The next development was the 8 mm Lebel of 1886, which was issued to 
all the white troops, whether Métropolitaine, Armée d’Afrique, or Marine. It 
was the first issue rifle to fire the new smokeless powder cartridge, though 
it retained the tubular magazine. This was inferior to the box magazines 
being adopted by other powers, and the French infantry often used their 
Lebels as single-shot weapons. The French were aware of this deficiency, 
and chose the Mannlicher-Berthier in 1890, initially as a cavalry carbine. In 
1907 a full-sized rifle version was adopted as the basic weapon for all the 
Coloniale troops. It was also meant to replace the Lebel as far as the 
Metropolitaine infantry were concerned, but its three-round magazine 
proved inadequate and although this was expanded to hold five rounds in 
1915 it never wholly supplanted the older weapon. 

In the field of machine-guns, the French took an early lead with the 
Mitrailleuse of 1867, but then lagged behind. In this respect French 
centralisation may have proved a disadvantage, for the home government 
was unwilling to purchase non-French arms, and the colonial authorities 
seem to have had less freedom than those of other countries to buy from 
such sources. Paris had obtained some Gatlings by 1870, but they do not 
seem to have been widely used, and few if any reached the colonies. 
Thereafter development was concentrated on heavier automatic weapons, 
the 37 mm Hotchkiss revolver cannon of 1881 being employed by both 
France and other countries. However, the French could see no way round 
Maxim’s patents, and there was no rifle-calibre automatic arm until the 8 
mm Hotchkiss of 1897, which provided the basis for further development 
and remained the basic French machine-gun through to 1914. It is 
noticeable that there are no reports of the use of machine-guns even in 
colonial campaigns where serious fighting was expected, like that in 
Dahomey in 1892, where the French relied on cannon fire (including 
canister shot), volleys from their rifles, and the bayonet. The white troops in 
this campaign gave the new Lebel one of its first baptisms of fire, and the 


destructive effects of its high velocity bullets were noted with both 
satisfaction and a certain awe. 

French artillery fell behind that of the Prussians in the 1860s, but then 
kept pace during the 1880s and took the lead with the introduction of the 
famous ‘75’ in 1897, the first field-gun with a truly effective recoil system. 
The piece most used during the colonial campaigns of the 1880s and 1890s 
was the M1877 de Bange 80 mm mountain-gun, which could be broken 
down and carried by porters or mules. This breechloader fired high 
explosive, shrapnel, and canister rounds, though its rate of fire was not 
high. Officially replaced by a lightweight mountain version of the ‘75’ in 
1908, it actually soldiered on until the 1920s. 

Although the French made sure that their white Marine troops were up to 
date in terms of weaponry (and even ahead in the case of the Kropatschek), 
they followed the usual colonial army practice in keeping their indigenous 
troops a model behind. The first Tirailleurs Sénégalais were given the 
double-barrelled rifle and bayonet of the pattern used by the Corsican 
Voltigeurs, and did not receive the Chassepot until 1878. Moreover, when 
the latter was replaced in 1889 it was by the M1874 Gras. However, they 
had begun to receive Lebels by 1893. The Tirailleurs Algériens seem to 
have been issued with the same weapons as the Métropolitaine Ligne. 


Dress 


As far as uniforms are concerned, I have tried to give priority to their 
less familiar aspects. The general lines of French uniform development are 
reasonably well known, and I have not thought it necessary to provide 
details of the minutiae of Métropolitaine rank insignia or company 
distinctions, since these can be found easily enough elsewhere. 

Only two general points need to be noted here. The first is the influence 
of North African costume on French uniforms in general during the 19th 
century. This can be seen most clearly in the exaggeratedly wide trousers, 
which clearly reflected the baggy serual or Arab breeches worn by the 
Zouaves and other corps wearing ‘eastern dress’. 

The second concerns the extent of French unpreparedness in terms of 
uniforms at the time of the First World War. It is true that the 
Metropolitaine troops began it in much the same colourful uniforms as they 
had fought the Franco-Prussian War 40 years before. Since the turn of the 


century, however, both the Coloniale Blanche and the Tirailleurs had been 
equipped with a serviceable light khaki service dress suitable for the 
tropical theatres in which they were mainly expected to fight. The Armée 
d’Afrique’s dress was more open to criticism, for the Zouaves and North 
African Tirailleurs had long been required to provide troops for the 
European fronts, and their uniform was not only too colourful but, with its 
short, collarless jacket and over-full breeches, known to be unsuitable for 
the wet cold of a European winter. In fact, one of the oddities of French 
uniform history is that the Moroccan auxiliary troops were given more 
suitable clothing than the regulars from Algeria and Tunis. Soon after the 
war began, the decision was taken to clothe the Metropolitaine troops in 
bleu horizon and the others in khaki. There was nothing unusual about this, 
for Germany, Italy, and Portugal also used grey of varying tints for their 
European troops and khaki for their overseas forces, but the French were 
unique in having the two fight side-by-side on European fronts. 


MARINE TROOPS AND L’ARMEE D’AFRIQUE TO 1871 


After Napoleon’s defeat, France regained her ‘ancient colonies’, namely 
Sénégal, Ile-Bourbon (Réunion), and some old-established trading posts in 
Madagascar. Garrisoning these scattered outposts proved difficult, and Paris 
experimented with various solutions. At first locally-based Légions were 
formed, then line units were sent out. Two regiments of /nfanterie de 
Marine were raised in 1822 and tasked with providing the colonial 
garrisons as well as home port defence and service on board ships, but they 
were disbanded again after a year and line units were sent out again. The 
uncertainty was finally brought to an end in 1831 with the recreation of the 
Infanterie de Marine. 

The battalion-strong Marine garrison in Sénégal had long recruited local 
blacks, but these were always integrated into the unit as a whole. Two 
companies of Sénégalais auxiliaries went to Madagascar in 1829 (they were 
the first French West Africans to serve abroad) and another company was 
sent to French Guyane in 1831. However, attempts to create separate black 
companies in Sénégal itself were repeatedly turned down by Paris, and the 
period saw no expansion of the ‘ancient colonies’. 


The Third French Empire began in 1830, when France launched an 
expedition against Algiers. The Turkish garrison was defeated, Algiers was 
occupied, and the bulk of the Janissaries were repatriated. This had 
important consequences, for it led to the establishment of the Armée 
d’Afrique. The original expedition was composed entirely of Métropolitaine 
units. Although these began to be replaced by various units raised specially 
for service in Algeria, they continued to provide a substantial part of the 
Armée d’Occupation for many years. In fact there were generally no fewer 
than 18 Ligne or Légére regiments (each of which had three battalions at 
this period) in Algeria during the 1840s, together with the equivalent of two 
regiments of Chasseurs a Pied, whereas the locally-based corps together 
amounted to about five. However, the latter were frequently used in a 
spearhead role, and consequently acquired a reputation as elite troops along 
with the Chasseurs a Pied. The latter had been formed in Algeria in 1838 as 
an experimental battalion equipped with Minié carbines, and first saw 
action there in 1839, being expanded to ten battalions in 1840, most of 
which served Algeria. 

The Zouaves were the first of these locally-based corps to appear. They 
were drawn from the Zouaoua, a Kabyle tribe who had provided 
mercenaries for the Turkish regimes of both Algiers and Tunis, and were 
intended to replace the Légere regiments, being organised and equipped as 
French light infantry, with French officers and NCOs. However, local 
recruitment was poor and they soon came to be composed of French 
volunteers. The second special corps to be formed was the Légion 
Etrangére, which was raised in March 1831 and was split into two 
regiments in 1840. The third special corps to be formed was the mounted 
Chasseurs Algériens, soon renamed the Chasseurs d’Afrique. By 1850 there 
were four regiments. The fourth of the special corps consisted of the three 
Bataillons d’Infanterie Légeére d’Afrique. The officers and NCOs were 
volunteers, but the units were largely penal ones (the first company 
consisted of men leaving the disciplinary companies to complete their 
service, the second of released convicts who still had to do theirs, while the 
third was supposed to be made up of volunteers). 

These were all white units. The French also raised indigenous corps. The 
Spahis were locally-recruited cavalry, while the Jirailleurs Indigénes were 
infantry. The Spahis had no regimental organisation until 1845, when the 
1 (Alger), 2° (Oran) and 3° (Constantine) Régiments Spahis were created. 


The Tirailleurs remained at battalion strength. In 1843 a platoon of Spahis 
was sent to Sénégal to support the Marine garrison there. Its success led to 
the formation of a detached squadron two years later. Known as the 69/1” 
Spahis this continued to form part of its parent regiment, though the rank 
and file soon came to be recruited locally. 

The Marine troops were not involved in the conquest of Algeria, but they 
took part in a number of little-known expeditions elsewhere, such as attacks 
on Tangier and Mogador in Morocco in 1844. These actions earned them a 
reputation as a unite d’élite. Naval landing parties continued to provide 
much of the manpower for these smaller expeditions. 

There were no immediate changes in the structure of the Métropolitaine 
army or the Armée d’Afrique following the 1848 revolution. One minor 
consequence was that a number of the disbanded Garde Republicain were 
sent to Algeria as a two-company force known as the Voltigeurs Algériens. 
This corps was not maintained, however, and soon disappeared. The 
revolution also led to a temporary reduction of the Marine troops, who were 
supposed to be replaced by local Milices. At the time the garrison of 
Sénégal (then six companies) was provided by 3° Régiment d’Infanterie de 
Marine. 

The Crimean War of 1854-55 saw the first utilisation of the Armée 
d’Afrique outside Algeria. The move was a natural one, since that force 
contained some of France’s most battle-hardened units. A point not always 
appreciated is that the troops drawn from Algeria included Métropolitaine 
units such as the //°, 16°, and 27° Légeére and the 4° Bataillon de Chasseurs 
a Pied. The three Zouave battalions had been expanded to regiments in 
1852 and all three went to the Crimea (like the Meétropolitaine regiments, 
they sent their /“ and 2° battalions, with the 3° left at home to provide 
drafts). The two Légion regiments sent their /° and 2° battalions (their elite 
companies were initially detached and combined as a Bataillon d’Elite, 
which went to the Crimea ahead of the others). The three Tirailleur 
battalions despatched a composite Régiment Provisoire de Tirailleurs 
Algériens of two battalions. The three Bataillons d’Infanterie Légére 
d’Afrique also went, together with all four regiments of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique and a Régiment Provisoire de Spahis drawn from the 1“ and 2° 
Regiments. 


All the Meétropolitaine Légére regiments were converted to Ligne in 
October 1854, taking the numbers 75° to /00° (this left the Bataillons 
d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique as the only representatives of the old light 
infantry arm in the army). In 1855 all infantry regiments became four- 
battalion units, the battalions being reduced from eight to six companies. 
This change affected the Légion, though not apparently the Zouaves or 
Tirailleurs. 

All the Armée d’Afrique units had distinguished themselves during the 
Crimean campaign, but the Zouaves (along with the Chasseurs d’Afrique) 
attracted the most attention, and in March 1855 Napoleon III directed that a 
regiment of Zouaves de la Garde Impérial be formed from existing Zouave 
and Chasseur a Pied units already in the Crimea. 

The Infanterie de la Marine were also involved in the Crimean War. In 
August 1854 the three permanent regiments were reorganised into four. The 
new 4° Régiment d’Infanterie de Marine was given the responsibility of 
providing the garrisons at Réunion and Sénégal. 

The withdrawal of so many troops from Algeria led to Métropolitaine 
reinforcements (45°, 65°, 70°, 71°, 72°, and 75° Ligne, plus 14° Chasseurs a 
Pied) being sent there. Napoleon III also ordered the raising of a 2° Légion 
Etrangére to be recruited exclusively from Swiss. This was to consist of a 
Tirailleur battalion and two Ligne regiments of two battalions each, though 
it never actually reached this strength. In addition, in June 1855 each 
Tirailleur Algérien depot formed a new bis battalion. 

In 1856 the depleted Crimean units began to return to Algeria. The 4° 
Chasseurs d’Afrique was disbanded in May 1856 (some of its men going to 
form the new Chasseurs a Cheval de la Garde), and the other Chasseur 
regiments were reduced from eight squadrons to six. There were no changes 
to the Zouaves, but the two Légions were reorganised, the new Swiss 
formation becoming the /° Régiment Etrangére (two battalions plus two 
tirailleur companies) while the remnants of the two older Légion regiments 
(the Crimean brigade plus their third or depot battalions in Algeria) were 
combined as a new 2° Régiment Etrangere (three battalions). In the same 
year, the Tirailleur Algérien battalions were expanded to regimental size on 
the same basis as the Zouaves. 

The Guard Zouaves were stationed in Paris after 1855, with a TJirailleurs 
Algériens battalion attached. The latter was not technically a part of the 


Guard but was provided by each of the newly expanded Tirailleur 
regiments in rotation. 

The Marine infantry and artillery retained their new regimental 
organisation, and the number of companies was gradually equalised. Their 
role was simplified in 1856 when the Navy proper took over the 
responsibility for providing ships’ guards and landing parties by 
reorganising its Napoleonic Equipages de la Flotte as specialist companies 
of Fusiliers Marins, though the Marine infantry retained responsibility for 
their training. 

The Sénégal garrison remained undermanned, and continued to be filled 
out with ransomed slaves. The government remained reluctant to put these 
into separate companies, other than for service abroad. France’s abolition of 
slavery in 1848 had added impetus to the local recruitment process, and two 
companies of Tirailleurs Sénégalais (one of ex-slaves, the other of Woloff 
volunteers) were raised. In 1853 they were given a separate status as the 
Compagnies Indigéne Sénégalais, also known as the Compagnies Noire du 
Sénégal and de Gorée. These were used successfully by Governor 
Faidherbe during his 1856 campaign, and in 1857 he persuaded Paris to 
form the battalion-sized Corps de Tirailleurs Sénégalais from them and 
other black volunteers. The first four companies were formed in 1857-58, 
and two more in 1860. However, campaigns elsewhere meant that there 
were few Marine troops to support them, and a Demi-Bataillon de Marche 
de Tirailleurs Algériens (made up of a company from each of the /*, 2°, 
and 3° Tirailleurs Algériens) served there from 1860 to 1861 alongside their 
North African comrades from the /° Spahis. 

In 1859 Napoleon HI became involved in a major war in Italy. Once 
again the Armée d’Afrique was called on to provide troops. These included 
all four Zouave regiments (the Guard and the three line), the two Régiments 
Etrangéres, a Régiment Provisoire de Tirailleurs Algériens, and the 
remaining three regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique. The infantry regiments 
sent three battalions each. Again, all the North African units distinguished 
themselves. However, the /°” Etrangére failed to recruit up to strength after 
the campaign, and in 1859 it was decided to end the all-Swiss experiment. 
The two regiments were merged as a three-battalion Régiment Etrangere. 

In 1861 Napoleon III became embroiled in Mexico. A joint British, 
French, and Spanish force landed at Vera Cruz. The French contingent 
consisted of 600 men from the 2° Zouaves and a Régiment de Marche 


d’Infanterie de Marine. The British and Spanish soon withdrew, but 
Napoleon was determined to set up a French-sponsored empire under the 
Austrian Archduke Maximilian, and further reinforcements were sent. 
These included another battalion from the 2° Zouaves, a two-battalion 
Régiment de Marche supplied by the /® and 3° Zouaves, and a platoon from 
the 1° Chasseurs d’Afrique. Further troops had to be sent, including a 
Régiment de Marche de Tirailleurs Algériens (two companies from each 
regiment), a Régiment de Marche de Légion Etrangére, the 2° Bataillon 
d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique, and squadrons from the /®, 2°, and 3° 
Chasseurs d’Afrique. The last formed a cavalry Régiment de Marche along 
with two Hussard squadrons. All the infantry regiments had two battalions 
each. The Infanterie de Marine also served in Mexico from 1862 to 1864 
with the Régiment de Marche de Mexique. However, the major part of the 
force was provided by Meétropolitaine units and the elite all-French Zouaves 
and Chasseurs d’Afrique. The less highly regarded Marine and Légion 
contingents were relegated to line of communication work, though it was 
this duty which provided the Légion with its most celebrated epic, that of 
Camerone. The war became a guerrilla conflict, and both the Zouaves and 
the Légion organised mounted squadrons after 1864. The Légion was built 
up to five battalions (a sixth was formed but not sent) with the intention of 
leaving it behind, but this order was then cancelled and all the French units 
had left by 1867. 

The Marine units continued to provide colonial garrisons. In 1864 that of 
Sénégal comprised six companies of the 4° Régiment d’Infanterie de 
Marine, one Marine disciplinary company, one-and-a-half batteries of 
Artillerie de Marine, one squadron of Spahis Sénégalais, six companies of 
Tirailleurs, the sedentary (i.e., white) Milice of Saint-Louis and Gorée, and 
seven companies of black Milice Mobiles (five from Saint-Louis, one from 
Gorée, and one from Bakel). These forces were involved in a number of 
campaigns during the 1860s. The Jirailleurs Sénégalais proved successful, 
and two more companies were added in 1867, making them a full battalion. 

Like the other major European colonial powers, France had long 
maintained trading forts on the West African coast south of Sénégal. Many 
of these had been lost to the British during the 18th century, but the French 
still retained commercial interests in Guinée, Céte d’Ivoire, Dahomey, and 
Gabon (whose capital, Libreville, was a settlement for freed slaves along 
similar lines to Freetown). It is not clear who provided the garrisons for 


these small and remote outposts. The probability is that they were originally 
drawn from the Marine garrison in Sénégal, and subsequently from the 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais. 

The failure of the Mexican adventure meant that there were no more 
expeditions abroad. Instead, France began to gather her forces for the 
coming clash with Prussia. Elite companies were abolished throughout the 
army in 1868, and the grade of soldat 1° classe was introduced as an 
alternative means of recognising merit. Apart from these relatively minor 
changes, however, the French army stagnated, and there was a distinct 
falling off from its earlier standards of efficiency. The only significant 
changes to the Armée d’Afrique were that the 4° Chasseurs d’Afrique were 
re-raised in 1867, and a fourth Légion battalion was added in 1868. 

In 1869 a new decree defined the role of the Marine troops. This was still 
to be the traditional one of guarding the home ports and garrisoning the 
colonies and protectorates (except for Algeria). They could also be called 
upon to take part in conflicts in Europe or serve aboard the Navy’s ships, 
even though this role had now been taken over by the Fusiliers Marins. 
Finally, they were to provide cadres for the Fusiliers Marins and the 
indigenous corps. They remained divided into four infantry regiments. It 
was now the /“ which provided the garrison in Sénégal with six companies, 
while the 2° had four in Réunion. The artillery was now named the Corps 
d'Artillerie de Marine et des Colonies. It was organised into batteries, of 
which there was a half-battery in Sénégal and one in Réunion. 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out in 1870 the Armée d’Afrique 
was called on to supply troops. The first contingent consisted of three- 
battalion régiments de marche from the 1°”, 2°, and 3° Zouaves and the 1°’, 
2°, and 3° Tirailleurs Algériens. The cavalry sent the /°, 2°, 3°, and 4° 
Chasseurs d’Afrique. The Garde Zouave regiment served with the Imperial 
Guard. These units participated in the fighting leading up to the defeat of 
Sedan and the fall of the Emperor. 

The desperate need for further troops after Sedan led to the hurried 
dispatch of a Régiment de Marche Etrangere (1°, 2°, and a new 5° battalion 
raised in France), while those Zouaves who had survived the early fighting 
formed a new Régiment de Marche de Zouaves, which was quickly 
redesignated the 4° Zouaves. In addition the depots in North Africa sent 
new 1°, 2°, 3°, and 4° Zouave Regiments de Marche, a Régiment de Marche 


de Tirailleurs Algériens, a Bataillon de Marche d’Infanterie Légére 
d’Afrique (quickly enlarged to a two-battalion Régiment de Marche), a 
Régiment de Marche de Chasseurs d’Afrique, and a unit called the 
Eclaireurs d’Alger (i.e., the Algerian Scouts). This last was composed of 
Spahis from all three regiments plus mounted Goumiers, and was in effect a 
Spahi Régiment de Marche. Most of these units were concentrated in /5° 
Corps, which fought near Orléans and then with the Army of the East. After 
the French defeat, the Légion was employed in putting down the Paris 
Commune. 

The Infanterie de Marine were also involved in the war. Each of the four 
regiments contributed a Régiment de Marche of three battalions to a 
Division Bleu, which was to have been employed against the Prussian coast 
but which had to be thrown into the fighting around Sedan instead. It 
consisted of two brigades (the /® had the /® and 4° Regiments de Marche, 
the 2° had the 2° and 3°) with Metropolitaine artillery. Subsequently four 
independent battalions plus six Marine artillery batteries participated in the 
defence of Paris, where they formed a brigade. Five more fought on the 
Loire and were formed into yet another Régiment de Marche, while a 
further battalion (the 8°) served with the Army of the North. Thirty-five 
batteries of Artillerie de Marine also served during the war. In 1871 a 
brigade of Infanterie de Marine plus seven Artillerie batteries formed part 
of the forces assembled to put down the Paris Commune. 


French Marine and Armée d’ Afrique troops. Figures 80 & 82: 
Infantrymen, Algeria 1830s—1840s. Figure 81: Chasseur a Pied. Figure 83: 
Infanterie de Marine, tropical dress. Figure 84: Marine officer. 


Dress 


The Métropolitaine troops involved in the Algerian expedition had worn 
their regulation uniforms, the only modifications being that the infantry 
were reissued with their recently abolished white summer trousers, white 
shako covers, and metal canteens in place of wooden ones. This uniform 
was unsuitable for campaigning in North Africa, and the troops soon 
modified it. The shako was replaced by a casquette d’Afrique in the arm of 
service colours. In 1840 this was given a tricolour cockade fastened by a 
button and cord, with a metal number below and rank stripes for officers. 
There was a black neckcloth for bad weather and a white one for hot. 
Generals and infantry wore red casquettes with blue bands and piping, 
Meétropolitaine light cavalry green piped with red, and artillery and 
engineers blue piped with scarlet. Other changes included the discarding of 
the heavy black stock, the replacement of the coatee by the grey-blue 
greatcoat, the practice of hooking the latter’s skirts back to facilitate 


marching, the wearing of the calf-length white gaiters outside the trousers, 
and the relocation of the cartridge pouch on the front of the waist belt. 
These modifications were taken back to Europe by the returning regiments 
and profoundly modified the silhouette of the French soldier (Figure 80). 
The greatcoat was usually worn over the veste, a plain waist-length sleeved 
jacket with a collar patch in the facing colour which increasingly came to be 
worn by itself for summer service in Algeria (Figure 82). 

The Chasseurs a Pied wore a distinctive uniform from the start. It 
consisted of a dark blue single-breasted tunic with long, full, pleated skirts, 
yellow piping, silver buttons, and green epaulettes, blueish-grey trousers 
piped with yellow, and a blue shako shaped like a casquette having the 
same cockade and loop but with a black band round the top and a green ball 
tuft at the front (Figure 81). The veste was plain, with nine silver buttons 
but no piping or epaulettes. It was normally worn in the field in Algeria. 
The dark appearance of the Chasseurs a Pied caused them to be known as 
‘lascars negros’ (black soldiers) by the Arabs. 

In 1845 the French Métropolitaine infantry adopted Chasseur-style tunics 
in place of coatees. Piping and other distinctions remained as before (red 
with red cuffs and blue cuff flaps for the Ligne, yellow with pointed cuffs 
for the Légére) except that the collar became blue with red piping. The red 
trousers were unchanged. The equipment was altered to a white waist belt 
and shoulder braces with a black pouch, which could be worn either behind 
or in front. A new shako based on the casquette d’Afrique was included in 
the 1845 regulations. At the same time the casquette was replaced by a 
lower bonnet de police a visiére (in fact the képi, though the term was not 
used until later) in dark blue piped with crimson for all infantry. 

The Zouaves wore ‘Eastern’ dress from the start. This style consisted of a 
red fez with a green turban, a blue side fastening gilet (waistcoat), veste (a 
short collarless jacket worn open at the front), and sash, and red serual or 
Arab breeches (Figure 85). A grey-brown hooded cloak took the place of a 
greatcoat. Rank devices were similar to those of the Hussars. Equipment 
was restricted to a black cartridge pouch worn on a white waist belt. This 
often bore a brass crescent surmounted by a star. 

The Légion wore standard line infantry uniform except that the collar and 
cuffs were blue piped with red, and a star replaced the usual regimental 
number on the shako plate and buttons. Its grenadiers wore the usual red 


epaulettes and grenade decoration on the turnbacks, its voltigeurs yellow 
epaulettes and bugles, and its fusiliers blue straps with red stars. 

The Chasseurs d’Afrique had a Lancer-pattern full dress, but the 
campaign uniform was the light blue veste with regimental collar patch and 
cuffs, a wide red waist sash, and a red-topped casquette with light blue band 
and piping (worn with a black or white cover in the field). Officers 
commonly wore a light blue spencer (a waist-length jacket with roll collar 
and long lapels) with black brandenbourgs and braid. The men’s undress 
headdress was a chéchia or fez. The breeches were extraordinarily full 
(‘flottard’), a feature which was to remain characteristic of French military 
fashion for several decades and which was clearly inspired by the serual. 

The Bataillons d’Afrique wore the same uniform as the Légére infantry 
except that the yellow collar bore an écusson which was originally crimson 
but was quickly changed to blue. The shako plate and buttons bore a bugle 
and the battalion number. 

The Spahis wore a Zouave-pattern uniform with a red veste and sash over 
a blue gilet and serual, with brown Arab boots, a white haik (a cloak which 
could be used to cover the head and whose lower ends were sometimes 
rolled up and tied up out of the way), and a red burnous. Sky blue gilets and 
serual were reportedly introduced in 1842 by a Lieutenant Fleury, who 
considered that the dark blue used up till then made the uniform too 
sombre, and his innovation spread rapidly from Oran to the other squadrons 
and was regularised in 1845. The latter regulations did not specify any 
regimental distinctions, but it is likely that the coloured tombeaux specified 
in 1858 came into use at this time. The pointed rank chevrons were gold, 
but the other braiding was usually black, except on indigenous officers’ full 
dress. This resembled that of the Zouaves but was more elaborate, with 
complicated arabesques of narrow braid surrounding the main bands, and 
the top of the breast loops usually ended in a stylised wheat ear device 
instead of the Zouave’s trefoil (Figure 87). These additional decorations 
reflected the fact that the Spahis were drawn from the prosperous land- 
owning classes. Personal equipment could include a koburg or double pistol 
holster of heavily gilded red leather, worn under the left flap of the jacket, a 
matching pouch on the right, a curved dagger thrust through the sash, and a 
Mameluke sabre. French officers continued to wear this oriental dress, 
generally with European boots and a conventional sword, or else a frogged 
spencer (Figure 86). 


After 1841 the Jirailleurs were supposed to wear a Zouave-style uniform 
with a green veste and gilet, red serual piped in yellow, a red fez with blue 
tassel and blue-and-white striped turban, leather leggings and gaiters, and 
black shoes. The sash was red for Alger/Titteri, amaranth (a purple shade) 
for Constantine/Bone, and light blue for Oran. Indigenous officers were to 
wear the same dress as the men but with additional heavy embroidery in 
black and gold. French officers and NCOs wore a green tunic piped in 
yellow on collar, front, and pointed cuffs (this anticipated the introduction 
of the tunic into the French line and was clearly inspired by the use of a 
similar garment by the new Chasseurs a Pied), red trousers with a green 
band, and a battalion sash. Officers wore a green casquette with red top and 
gold piping, NCOs a green casquette with yellow piping, and all rank 
insignia was gold. In practice this uniform never became widespread (only 
the A/lger/Titteri battalion adopted it fully, and then not before 1845), and 
many continued to wear the much more popular light blue and yellow. 

Infanterie de Marine uniforms followed the infantry pattern in general 
outline, but with modifications designed to reflect their ‘light’ role. The 
tunic was infantry blue with the same red piping and collar anchor (officers 
gold), but it was double- rather than single-breasted to conform with naval 
usage. The cuffs were pointed like those of the Légére and the trousers were 
blue-grey like those of the Chasseurs a Pied, though they retained a red 
band. The shako bore the usual tricolour cockade over a wreathed and 
crowned oval plate in brass with an anchor in the centre. Equipment 
followed normal infantry lines, consisting of a black waist pouch with white 
belt and shoulder braces, and the trousers were worn with white spat 
gaiters. In undress officers wore the coat open over a white waistcoat. Many 
preferred the fashionable caban (a loose hooded overcoat rather like a 
sleeved cloak, with a turn-down collar and cords and olivets instead of 
buttons), or else the equally fashionable spencer (worn with a white 
waistcoat and black cravat). Marine artillery uniform colours remained 
those of the Métropolitaine artillery, but with the Marine shako plate. The 
black recruits in Sénégal wore the standard uniform. There had been a 
proposal to issue them with sandals rather than shoes in 1830, but this was 
turned down. 

Tropical service dress consisted of the blue veste (plain apart from one 
row of brass buttons and an embroidered anchor on the collar) worn with 
white trousers and a blue képi-like casquette with red piping and anchor 


(Figure 83). The artillery wore similar uniforms but with a red or gold 
grenade instead of the anchor. In the colonies, Marine officers and men both 
wore the tunic with the collar open to reveal a white shirt and black cravat 
(the latter provided from Naval stores and clearly derived from the 
seamen’s uniform) to provide a form of tropical dress (Figure 84). The 
anchor was embroidered both inside and outside the collar so that it was 
visible whether the latter was worn up or down. 

The seamen’s uniform was gradually modified until 1t came to resemble 
the modern one. The double-breasted jacket was retained but it began to be 
worn open at the neck to show a blue or white chemise with a blue seamen’s 
collar. The head-dress was a low, wide-brimmed hat bearing a red ribbon 
with the ship’s name in gold. These hats were made in both straw and a 
black glazed material. There was also a round blue bonnet-like “working 
cap’. In the tropics the seamen wore the straw hat, white chemise or blouse, 
and blue or white trousers, with a large ventral cartridge pouch. Figure 88 is 
still wearing his in the older fashion, at the back. Officers wore the frock 
coat open to show a white waistcoat and adopted conventional peaked caps 
with gold rank bands. 

The only uniform change brought about by the 1848 revolution was a 
modification of the infantry shako plate, whose crown was replaced by a 
Gallic cock. This change did not affect the Chasseurs a Pied, whose shakos 
never had plates. The plate was modified again in 1852, the cock being 
replaced by an uncrowned Napoleonic eagle. The Marine troops’ shako 
plate followed the successive infantry patterns, except that it had an anchor 
in place of the regimental number. In 1852 Napoleon abolished the 
Marine’s elite companies and gave all its infantry yellow voltigeur 
epaulettes. 

There were minor changes to the Armée d’Afrique uniforms. In 1850 the 
casquette was suppressed in favour of the similar but lower képi. This was 
still blue piped with red for infantry, but in 1852 the old casquette colours 
were re-adopted, so that the infantry model became crimson with dark blue 
band and piping, and the Chasseurs a Pied’s dark blue piped yellow. 

In 1852 the Zouave uniform was modified by the introduction of a 
regimentally coloured interior to the oval tombeau formed by the braid loop 
on the veste. This was red (/® Alger), white (2° Oran), or yellow (3° 
Constantine). The turban was reintroduced and its colour changed to green. 
The equipment became black. In 1853 officers were given Chasseur a Pied- 


style tunics with their rank indicated by gold Hungarian sleeve knots: they 
also had a blue hooded caban. The officers’ trousers were red with blue 
bands, and they became very full so as to resemble the men’s serual. 

In 1853 the dress of the Tirailleurs Algériens was revised, the unpopular 
green and red giving way to the much preferred light blue veste, gilet, and 
serual, braided and piped with yellow. The turban was white and the sash 
crimson, while the tombeaux followed the Zouaves’ sequence (red for 
Alger/Titteri, white for Oran/Mostaganem/Mascara, and yellow for 
Constantine/Bone). Unlike the Zouaves, the Tirailleurs continued to wear a 
white or grey skullcap under the fez, which gave the latter a more rigid 
appearance, and a black silk cord was added to the white turban. The tassel 
was blue. French officers wore a light blue tunic with gold piping and red 
trousers with a light blue band. Indigenous officers wore a similar uniform 
to the men’s, except that the blue was noticeably lighter, the ends of the red 
sash bore red, light blue, and yellow bands, and both the veste and gilet bore 
elaborate embroidery in gold (full dress) or black (undress). They were 
supposed to wear light blue jambieres ornamented in gold or black, but in 
practice preferred supple black boots. 

The Chasseurs d’Afrique uniform was simplified in 1853. The collar and 
cuff distinctions were abolished, and all four regiments adopted yellow 
collars piped with blue and blue pointed cuffs piped with yellow. The tunic 
remained the regulation full dress (Figure 89), but in practice troopers 
invariably wore the light blue veste with a wide red sash over it (Figure 90). 

The Spahi uniform remained unchanged. The 1858 regulations laid down 
that the tombeau should be sky blue (/® Alger), yellow (2° Oran), or 
crimson (3° Constantine), though similar distinctions were probably worn 
earlier. The Sénégal Spahis continued to wear the regulation dress. 
However, they soon abandoned the haik as unsuitable for service in the 
wooded savannah regions and replaced it with a white turban striped with 
blue. 

There were no significant changes in uniforms among the units sent to 
the Crimea. A caped and hooded greatcoat was manufactured in a variety of 
colours, but the Zouaves and the Tirailleurs Algériens continued to wear 
their unsatisfactory hooded cloaks. The latter’s was light blue until 1855, 
when it was changed to the same blue-grey as the Zouaves’. A considerable 
trade in boots taken from Russian corpses was noted, the ex-criminals of the 
Bataillons d’Afrique being the acknowledged masters of this activity. 


There were a number of changes to the Métropolitaine infantry uniforms 
following the 1854 reorganisation. The eagle on the shako plate was given a 
crown in 1855, and the Ligne regiments adopted Légére yellow cuffs and 
piping in 1856. This did not apply to the ‘old’ Légion, which retained red. 
The Bataillons d’Afrique kept their yellow piping and collars with blue 
écussons. The men of the Swiss Légion were given distinctive grass-green 
tunics and vestes. The tunic had red cuffs and piping but the collar was 
yellow, while the veste was plain green with yellow piping. The shako was 
green with a red upper band and the képi was red with a green band and 
piping. The greatcoat was the usual blue-grey with green écussons. The 
Swiss Jirailleurs had plain green collars and pointed cuffs, plain green 
képis, and blue-grey trousers, all piped with yellow. The bis battalions of 
the Tirailleurs Algériens wore different coloured tombeaux to their parent 
units (Alger bis light blue instead of red, Oran bis dark blue instead of 
white, and Constantine bis red instead of yellow). The new regiments of 
1856 reverted to the original colours. They used battalion-colour fez tassels 
at this period, though unofficially. 


French Marine and Armée @’ Afrique troops. Figure 85: Zouave. Figure 
86: Officer of Spahis. Figure 87: Spahi trooper. Figure 88: Seaman, 1850s— 
1860s. 


French Marine and Armée d’ Afrique troops. Figures 89 & 90: 
Chasseurs d’ Afrique, post-1853. Figure 91: Compagnie Indigéne, Sénégal 
1853. Figure 92: Infantryman, 1860. 


The new Zouaves de la Garde Impérial were given Zouave-pattern 
uniforms with red cuffs edged with yellow, yellow braiding on the veste, 
gilet, and serual, a yellow tassel to the fez, and a white turban instead of a 
green one. The Zouaves’ reputation stood very high after the Crimean War, 
and the Garde regiment in Paris helped to make its picturesque uniform 
very fashionable. Many officers adopted the Zouave officers’ style of dress, 
with its full skirted tunic and very wide ‘flottard’ trousers. The Garde 
Chasseur a Pied battalion had actually adopted a modification of the 
Zouave uniform in 1854. It had a short habit tunique and very full, calf- 
length breeches (but not serual), worn with Zouave-pattern brown 
jambieres and white gaiters. The Tirailleurs stationed in Paris wore their 


normal uniforms. At this period their light blue was considerably darker 
than it was to become later. 

There were no changes in Marine uniforms. The Fusiliers Marins wore 
normal seamen’s dress with the addition of infantry equipment (there were 
some minor differences, such as the use of a plain frame buckle on the belt 
instead of the usual brass plate). At this period, French seamen still retained 
the reefer jacket with the black or straw hat. Undress consisted of the blue 
or white collared blouse worn with a round blue seamen’s cap (which at this 
period lacked the characteristic pompom). 

The 1853 Compagnies Indigéne in Sénégal had been issued with a blue- 
and-white turban, a blue Marine infantry veste, and grey, red-banded 
Marine trousers. Figure 91 is a reconstruction; the shape and pattern of the 
turban are conjectural. The 1857 Tirailleurs Sénégalais were given a 
‘seductive’ uniform consisting of a Zouave-style veste and gilet in royal 
blue cloth edged with yellow, blue cotton serual, a red sash, and a red fez 
with a white turban. Brown jambiéres, white gaiters, and shoes were part of 
the regulation dress, though in practice the Tirailleurs usually went 
barefoot. White cotton serual were worn in hot weather and in the field. 
The veste and gilet had Zouave-pattern braiding, but both types of serual 
lacked piping. In 1859 one pair of blue serual was replaced by grey. 
European NCOs were supposed to wear the Zouave uniform but with blue 
cloth serual (some did so with straw hats), but they quickly regained the 
right to wear Marine uniforms. Officers wore this from the start. 

The Italian campaign was short and took place under the Emperor’s own 
eyes, so there was little opportunity to introduce campaign modifications to 
the uniforms. However, Napoleon III had been so impressed by the Zouaves 
that in 1860 he ordered all French infantry to adopt the Zouave-pattern 
dress already being worn by the Garde Chasseurs a Pied. This consisted of 
a short blue Aabit only a little longer than the waist-length veste, and 
voluminous red breeches ‘a la chasseur’, worn with Zouave-style brown 
jambiéres and white spat gaiters. The habit had a yellow collar, cuff flaps, 
and piping (Figure 92). A new all-leather shako with V-shaped reinforcing 
bands at the sides was introduced. Chasseurs a Pied were given a similar 
uniform in dark blue with yellow piping and blue-grey breeches. 


Fig 93 Fig 94 Fig 95 Fig 96 


French Marine and Armée d’ Afrique troops. Figure 93: Armée 
d’ Afrique, 1860s. Figure 94: Marine infantryman, 1860s. Figures 95 & 96: 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais, 1860s. 


These regulations also applied to the infantry of the Armée d’Afrique. 
Both Légion regiments were now to wear blue again, but with blue cuff 
flaps and red piping (the collar was infantry yellow). The Bataillons 
d’Afrique wore the habit with a blue écusson on the yellow collar, yellow 
piping, and Légere-style cuffs. The Zouave and Tirailleur uniforms 
remained unchanged. In theory the regulations also introduced major 
changes into the undress and campaign uniforms. The veste was to be 
replaced by a second-best habit, the white summer trousers were to be 
abolished, the new shako was to be worn without the old black cover 
(though a white one and neck cloth was permitted), and the képi was to be 
suppressed in favour of a new folding bonnet de police in corps colours. 
The greatcoat was only to be worn in the field in adverse weather 
conditions, and troops were to fight in their habits. In practice, however, the 
képi remained the regulation undress headgear in Algeria, and few of the 
other changes were enforced outside France (Figure 93). 

The 1860 changes were only partly enforced as far as the campaign dress 
in Mexico was concerned. The veste, képi, and white trousers or serual 


were all worn there, especially in the hot coastal and desert regions, but 
units stationed in the cooler uplands wore the ‘official’ uniform modified 
only by a white képi cover. Many line units adopted the large frontal 
cartridge pouch of the North African units. A fashion for a Zouave-style 
waist sash outside the veste but under the equipment developed. At this 
period its colour seems to have been either blue or red according to 
individual taste. Another important innovation was the widespread use of a 
broad-brimmed straw Panama hat in place of the képi. These appear to have 
been introduced by the Marine troops drawn from the Antilles garrison. 

Marine uniforms remained unchanged. The collar of the double-breasted 
1845 tunic continued to be worn open in the colonies to reveal the white 
shirt and full black tie. Blue-grey trousers were worn during the cool 
seasons and white ones during the hot. The straw hat became an accepted 
alternative to the shako in the colonies during the 1860s. It was supposed to 
have a white cover bearing the regimental number in black, but in practice 
there were many variations. In the field the Marine troops wore the blue 
tunic or veste with white trousers, together with the straw hat (Figure 94). 
This had been taken back to Sénégal by returning veterans of the Mexican 
campaign, and was rapidly adopted there. Its subsequent spread throughout 
the Western Sudan has been said to date from this period, though there is 
evidence that indigenous designs were already being used there. 

The Spahis Sénégalais continued to wear their simplified version of the 
Spahis Algériens dress. They too adopted the straw hat. The undress 
uniform (probably widely worn on campaign) consisted of a white blouse 
and breeches of normal cut. French troopers (there were some 40 in the 
squadron at this time) wore the same uniform. 

The Tirailleurs Sénégalais continued to wear their Zouave-pattern 
uniform (Figure 95), but they too frequently wore the straw hat at this 
period. In 1868 a simplified jacket known as a paletot was introduced for 
undress and field wear. It was made of the same dark blue molleton (a kind 
of woollen duffle material) as the naval reefer jacket but was collarless, 
with four plain brass buttons, and had yellow braid around the collar and on 
the pointed cuffs. Indigenous Tirailleur officers (created in 1862) wore the 
same light blue Zouave-style uniform with gold braiding (black for undress) 
as those of the Tirailleurs Algériens (Figure 96). The dress of the 
Sénégalais Milice is not known, but was presumably a simplified version of 
the Marine or Tirailleur uniform. 


The Meétropolitaine infantry abandoned their unsatisfactory 1860 
uniforms in 1867, and adopted a blue double-breasted tunic with plain 
round cuffs and conventional trousers in the traditional red, worn with white 
spat gaiters. They retained their yellow collars and piping, but the post-1868 
epaulettes were red for all troops. The veste was reinstated for undress, and 
the greatcoat became the normal campaign outer garment again. It was 
given a low standing collar with a red écusson. The 1860-pattern leather 
shako gave way to a new cloth one in red with yellow piping and a blue 
band, and the folding side cap to a red képi with blue band and piping. 

These changes affected the Légion, except that the tunic collar and piping 
remained red and the greatcoat écusson blue. The shako was to have a 
yellow star (red on the képi) instead of a regimental number. The post-1868 
epaulettes were red with a green strap. The Infanterie Légére d’Afrique 
followed the standard pattern but retained their blue collar écussons and 
silver buttons and their epaulettes were green with a red crescent. 

The Chasseurs d’Afrique adopted the dolman in 1862. This was a hip- 
length, single-breasted garment with three rows of buttons, six broad black 
braids ending in trefoils across the front (unlike the cords on the old spencer 
these were sewn down), and a black papillon ornament on the back. The 
collar was yellow and the cuffs blue with a black chevron (the latter set very 
low). A light blue band was added to the wide red trousers. The taconnet 
(as the old casquette was now known) had become lower and more 
forward-tilting in 1858, but there were no changes of colour or ornament 
except for the addition of a squadron pompom in 1862. The chéchia (fez) 
continued to be used as the undress head-dress, and the wide red sash was 
invariably worn outside both the dolman and the undress veste. The latter 
was of a lighter shade of ‘sky blue’ than the dolman. The only regimental 
distinction was the number stamped on the silver buttons (by tradition /° 
Chasseurs d’Afrique’s were plain). Officers wore a dolman with elaborate 
black arabesques in the spaces between the braids and silver rank knots on 
the sleeve. A similar garment with a plain collar was used as field dress in 
the same way as the old spencer. The officers’ trousers had two light blue 
bands. Officers normally wore the red sash underneath the dolman and used 
the képi as an undress head-dress. In practice a good deal of individuality 
was displayed, including the wearing of non-regulation pelisses and plain 
tunics with turndown collars. 


Table 17: French Metropolitaine units in Algeria 1850-69 
1850 1851 1852 1853 1854 1855 1856 1857 1858 1859 1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 
(No cavalry) 
SRI-> 10RI 4) RJ —_—____—_. 63RI-——_- 39RI 
sRI-————_—_ 45RE—_ ————————— 67RI-—___—_ 
9RI-——- 6SRI——A 42R1 
12RI 70RI——————_——————— 55RI 
38RI 71RI——_ i —\— 3RI 
43RI 72RI 12RE 
SiRI 75RI 3RI 17RI—— 

20RI 20RI S6RI 20RI 

SORI>45RI 23RI 4RI 
6ORI ORI 48RI 
S4RE 12RI——— 
24RI 

sRL-————__ 93RE——_—___—_—_——_——_——_ T7RI 
12RL s9RI-———___—_ 82RI 
16RL———_—____—_- 90RI-—_____— S3RI 
22RL————__ 99RI-—_____ S7RE 
25RL———_(became) 1 0ORI $1RI——— 

nh ——___, 

11RL—————_(became)$87RI-—— 
SBCP 1 BCP. 11BCP— 16BCP. 
8BCP—_£_§£——__$§$£_—_—_—_———_—_—_____—_- 
9B PAA 9BCP—— 
4BCP. 

2BCP. 13BCP 

7BCP— 1sBCP— 
14BCP— 

Key: BCP — Bataillon de Chasseurs a Pied, RI - Régiment d‘Infanterie de Ligne, RL — Régiment d‘Infanterie Légere 
Notes: (1) The sources immediately available only show the years m which regiments amnved or left. I have shown arrivals as 
happening at the start of the year in question and departures at the end. This probably leads to some cases of overlap, but the table is 
still useful in showing the general level of Menupolitaine involvement. (2) Regiments d‘Infanterie Legere became Regiments 
d Infanterie de Ligne at the end of 1854. They took new numbers from ‘76° upwards. (3) SBCP left in 1870. There were no other 
Metropolitaine units in Algeria in that year 


Zouave and Tirailleur uniforms remained un-changed. In passing it 
should be noted that the Armée d’Afrique had developed a tradition of 
taking the field wearing their oldest and shabbiest uniforms. 

Marine troops continued to wear the full skirted 1845-pattern tunic for 
full dress, but the undress garment became a paletot. This was a plain 
double-breasted jacket of blue flannel with a collar which could be worn 
either closed or folded back in the same way as the tunic, and which was 
decorated both inside and out with a red anchor. The white shirt was worn 
with the traditional black cravat. The képi was dark blue with red piping 
and anchor, and was rather higher than the line version and further 
distinguished by having a black chinstrap. The waist belt and shoulder 
braces were changed from white to black in 1869. Officers generally wore 
the tunic, which was blue-black with gold piping and anchors. As with the 
line units, the ‘second tunic’ with its gold sleeve knots instead of epaulettes 
was worn as field dress. 


There were no further changes in uniform during the 1870—71 campaign. 
The usual garment worn by the white Marine and Armée d’Afrique troops 
was the 1869 greatcoat. Officers wore the ‘second tunic’. The various North 
African units wore their own regulation campaign dress. The Jirailleurs 
suffered particularly hard during the winter of 1870-71, especially since 
their short hooded cloaks did not provide as much protection as the 
greatcoat, and civilian items such as scarves were added. Some of the men 
seem to have used gaiters made from red trouser cloth at this period. The 
uniform worn by the Eclaireurs d’Alger is not known, but as they were 
largely recruited from Spahis it was almost certainly of their pattern. 


METROPOLITAINE, ARMEE D’AFRIQUE AND MARINE 
FORCES UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC 1872-1900 


France’s defeat in the Franco-Prussian War led to a serious rebellion in 
Algeria in 1871. This was sparked off by a mutiny among elements of the 
3° Spahis when the regiment was ordered to France. In the event, only a 
regiment of Spahi and Goumier volunteers (the Régiment de Marche des 
Eclaireurs Algériens) went. Most of the white regulars had gone to France 
during 1870, and the rest of the garrison consisted of three battalions of 
Tirailleurs and the 9°, 21°, and 43° Gardes Mobiles (a Meétropolitaine patt- 
time reserve force formed in 1868). 

When the revolt broke out a provisional Zouave battalion was formed in 
Alger, and the Tirailleur depots produced a 2° Régiment de Marche de 
Tirailleurs, though this only had one battalion. Reinforcements were rushed 
across from France. Initially they consisted of more Gardes Mobiles from 
France’s southern départements, then, early in 1871, various Régiments de 
Marche de Ligne and new Chasseur a Pied battalions (the 2/°, 22°, and 
23°), accompanied by Zouave, Légion, Infanterie Légére, Spahis, and 
Tirailleur units returning to their regular stations. Since the Spahis were not 
fully trusted, the Eclaireurs Algériens were brought back to provide cavalry, 
though they were disbanded as soon as the campaign was over. 

By the end of 1871 order had been restored in Algeria, and there was 
pressure to withdraw the Metropolitaine units, since these were now 
committed to the eventual recovery of the lost provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. They were also largely conscript in composition following the 


new republican government’s introduction of universal military service for 
all male French citizens, which made it more difficult to use them overseas. 
Nevertheless, a garrison of seven Ligne regiments was retained in Algeria 
until 1875, when they were replaced by Chasseur a Pied battalions (also 
conscript in composition but more ‘elite’ than the line units). A succession 
of Métropolitaine artillery batteries also served with the Armée d’Afrique 
during this period. In 1873 they were organised as three Groupes des 
Batteries Détachées, which were allocated to the three territorial divisions. 
Each had two field artillery sections and one mountain section 

After 1871 the Armée d’Afrique units settled down in their traditional 
garrisons and the various régiments de marche were reintegrated with their 
parent units. The provisional Zouave battalion joined the /® Zouaves. This 
still left the Zouaves with two regiments bearing the number 4° (one formed 
in Paris from members of the original three regiments who had escaped the 
disaster at Sedan, the other a new formation). There were also the survivors 
of the Garde Zouaves, no longer needed under the Republic. All were 
combined as a new 4e Zouaves, which was stationed in Alger province. 

The new conscription rules also applied to French citizens in North 
Africa, of whom there were now substantial numbers. Many were 
immigrants from other European countries (the ‘pieds noires’) or else North 
African Jews, who were given French citizenship. They were to join their 
provincial Zouave or Chasseur d’Afrique regiments, any shortfall in 
numbers being made up with recruits from France’s southern départements 
(for this reason the Zouave regiments maintained companies in the southern 
towns). The Zouaves and Chasseurs d’Afrique thus came to be composed of 
conscripts like the Metropolitaine line infantry or cavalry, though both 
retained something of their old elite status for several decades and 
continued to attract a number of volunteers. The other local units remained 
as before except that the Tirailleur regiments were expanded to four 
battalions each, to provide a reserve for future expeditions. 

Except for the mutiny in Algeria France’s defeat did not lead to any 
unrest in its colonies. However, there was little enthusiasm for colonial 
adventures in Paris during the immediate post-war period, and the Marine 
troops were simply tasked with maintaining the status quo. The 7roupes de 
Marine continued to consist of the four Régiments d’Infanterie and the 
regiment-sized Corps d’Artillerie de Marine, plus local corps such as that in 
Sénégal. They were all regulars. In 1872 the /°® Régiment d’Infanterie de 


Marine had six companies in Sénégal and the 3° four in Réunion. The 
Corps d’Artillerie continued to be organised in batteries. 

Although the prevailing mood in France was against colonial expansion, 
political control of the outlying garrisons was weak because responsibility 
for the Troupes de Marine overseas was divided between the Naval and 
Colonial Ministries. This made it possible for enterprising officers to 
exceed their instructions and get away with it. Such insubordination was 
largely responsible for the expansion of the French Empire in West Africa. 
The process began in 1877, after a series of pacification campaigns in 
Sénégal. The French advanced upriver and came into conflict with 
Ahmadu’s Tuculor state. In 1881 they reached the Niger and began 15 years 
of intermittent conflict with Samori’s Mande kingdom, during which they 
continued to push down the Niger into what is now Mali. They also 
penetrated the inland areas of Guiné and strengthened their coastal 
footholds in Cote d’Ivoire and Dahomey. 
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French Artillerie de Marine in the Sudan, 1880s. 


The forces involved in these campaigns were relatively small. 
Expeditions generally consisted of Infanterie de Marine companies from 


the Sénégal garrison, supplemented by a few Artillerie de Marine, the 
battalion-sized Tirailleurs Sénégalais and the Spahis Sénégalais squadron. 
The Sénégal Milice was only used for local defence purposes, and its 
importance declined during the 1870s and 1880s. The Tirailleurs had been 
reduced to five companies in 1873, but they were increased again to nine in 
1880, divided into two battalions. Small detachments from Armée d’Afrique 
units were also used. Elements of /® Spahis Algériens served there between 
1872 and 1881, and again in 1886, while a company from the /® Tirailleurs 
Algériens was present from 1882 to 1884. 


Tunisia 


By 1881 France had recovered from her defeat, and a new government 
intervened in Tunisia, claiming frontier violations by Tunisian tribes. The 
French deliberately opted not to despatch troops in ‘penny packets’ and sent 
a large force drawn mainly from the Meétropolitaine army (partly with a 
view to deterring possible Italian intervention). One school of thought 
argued that these troops should only be taken from southern France, but in 
the end the War Ministry decided that every region should contribute 
equally, the regiments selected all sending two battalions. The 19th Army 
Corps (the Armée d’Afrique) was reinforced by some Meétropolitaine units 
(battalions of the 7%, 11°, 34°, 59°, and 100° Régiments d’Infanterie, plus 
squadrons of the 2° and 4° Hussards) as a precaution against possible revolt 
in Algeria. The main body of the First Tunisian Expedition entered Tunisia 
overland from Algeria, while an independent brigade landed at Bizerta and 
other units at Tabarka. The Armée d’Afrique only played a limited role in 
the invasion and no Légion units took part at all (it was fully involved in 
putting down the Bou-Amama revolt in Algeria). The units involved were 
as set out in Table 18. 

After the Bey of Tunis signed a protectorate treaty the French sent 10,000 
Metropolitaine troops back to France and most of the Armée d’Afrique units 
returned to Algeria. However, rebellion spread throughout South Tunisia. 
Between July and September a large number of French troops returned as 
part of the Second Tunisian Expedition. This time the War Ministry decided 
to take each participating regiment’s fourth battalion in order to leave its 
capacity to mobilise unaffected, though the use of these ‘stray battalions’ 
was reported to have disorganised the French army. 


Many of the 144 Meétropolitaine regiments sent battalions, including the 
1%, 2°, 6°, & to Il ©, 14°, 18° to 20°, 22°, 23°, 25°, 31°, 33°, 34°, 38°, 40°, 
43°, 46° to 48°, 55°, 57°, 59°, 61°, 62°, 65°, 66°, 71°, 73°, 77°, 78°, 80°, 83°, 
84°, 87°, 88°, 92°, 93°, 96°, 98°, 100°, 101°, 107°, 110°, 111%, 114° to 119°, 
122°, 123°, 125°, 127°, 128°, 130°, 135° to 138°, and 141° to 143° Regiments 
d’Infanterie. In addition there were the 7° and 23° Bataillons de Chasseurs 
Alpins, the 23° and 27° to 30° Bataillons de Chasseurs a Pied, squadrons of 
the 1°", 3°, 6°, and //° Hussards and the 7° and /3° Chasseurs a Cheval, 
plus artillery, engineers, and train. Some of the infantry battalions were 
organised into Régiments de Marche (the 1 consisted of battalions from 
the 77°, 93°, and 136° Régiments d’Infanterie from the Sfax garrison). Later 
Groupes of three battalions were formed. 5°, 6°, and 7° Brigades were 
formed for service in the south. The various units were subsequently split 
up into a number of columns for pacification purposes. The Armée 
d’Afrique contributed a ‘Colonne d’Algérie’ comprising the /*, 3°, and 4° 
Zouaves and the 100° Régiment d’Infanterie (one battalion) plus the /°, 3°, 
and 4° Régiments de Chasseurs d’Afrique (one squadron each). The 3° 
Tirailleurs Algériens were attached to the French garrison in Testour, and a 
Disciplinary Company (the /°) served in the Ain Draham garrison. 

In October 1881 the French organised a Compagnie Franche (one 
company of infantry, one cavalry platoon, and an artillery section) 
composed of French volunteers and Tunisian soldiers in order to suppress 
disorder. This proved so successful that six more such companies were 
formed in 1882, and another six in 1883 (all the companies were supposed 
to include an artillery section, but only the /° actually had this). They were 
now known as Compagnies Mixtes. 

After the suppression of the revolt French troops remained in Tunisia and 
a Corps d’Occupation was formed. Initially it consisted of designated Ligne 
and Chasseur a Pied battalions at reduced strength (1.e., 350 men), together 
with a new Groupe des Batteries Détachées, and the 4° Zouaves, 4° 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, and 4° Infanterie Légére d’Afrique transferred from 
Algiers. Their infantry battalions were maintained at full strength (then 650 
men). By May 1883 all the non-Occupation Corps units had been sent back 
to France. In October the Corps was reduced to a Division, and in June 
1886 to a Brigade, composed of the 27° and 29° Bataillons de Chasseurs a 


Pied plus the 4° Zouaves, Tirailleurs Algériens, Infanterie Légere d'Afrique, 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, and Spahis. In 1884 the infantry of the Compagnies 
Mixtes were incorporated into the 4° Tirailleurs Algériens (the designation 
‘Tunisien’ was not adopted until after the First World War), and in 1886 
their mounted elements joined the 4° Spahis. 


Table 18: First Tunisian Expedition order of battle 1881 


Left 
Column 


Brigade 7© Bataillon de Chasseurs a Pied, 40°, 96° 
Vincendon 


& 141° Régiments d’Infanterie de Ligne. 
Brigade 29° Bataillon de Chasseurs a Pied, 3°, 18° 22° & 57° 
Galland Régiments d’Infanterie de Ligne. 


Brigade 2° & 3° Régiments de Zouaves, 1° & 3° Régiments de 
Ritter Tirailleurs Algériens. 


Also 4° Régiment de Hussards, 3° Régiment de Spahis. 
squadrons of 


Right 
Column 
Brigade 1° & 4° Régiments de Zouaves, 2° Régiment de 
Lagerot Tirailleurs Algériens, 83° Régiment d’Infanterie de Ligne. 
Brigade 27° Bataillon de Chasseurs a Pied, 122° & 144° 


Brem Régiments d’Infanterie de Ligne. 

Also 7© & 13° Régiments de Chasseurs a Cheval, 3° Régiment 
squadrons of de Chasseurs d’Afrique, 3° Régiment de Spahis. 

Bizerta 

Brigade 30° Bataillon de Chasseurs a Pied, 20°, 38° & 92¢ 
Breart Régiments d’Infanterie de Ligne. 


Tabarka 88° & 143° Régiments d’Infanterie de Ligne. 


French Spahis Sénégalais, 1880s. 


The Armée d’Afrique 1884-1900 


After the end of the Tunisian campaign and the Bou-Amama revolt in 
Algeria, North Africa became relatively quiet, and the Armée d’Afrique 
units settled down to life in their garrison stations. The only organisational 
changes were that the Légion was divided into the /® and 2° Régiments 
Etrangére in 1884, and two additional Chasseur d’Afrique regiments (5° 
and 6°) were raised in 1887. In 1889 the artillery batteries making up the 
Groupes des Batteries Détachées were attached to the Meétropolitaine 12° 
and 13° Régiments d’Artillerie as ‘batteries bis’. In 1891 the Armée 
d’Afrique was organised as set out in Table 19. 

The garrison routine was broken only by a number of calls for 
contingents to support the Zroupes de Marine in their colonial campaigns. 
In this way Armée d’Afrique units were involved in Sénégal, Soudan, 
Gabon, Dahomey, Indo-China, and Madagascar. They were drawn from the 
Zouaves, Légion, Infanterie Légére d’Afrique, Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
Tirailleurs, and Spahis. In 1898 the Tirailleur regiments were expanded 


from four to six battalions each at the time of the Fashoda crisis. The 
deployment of Marine troops in China as a result of the Boxer Rising led 
the French to send Armée d’Afrique reinforcements to Indo-China, 
consisting of two Légion battalions, two Tirailleur battalions, and the 4° 
Bataillon Infanterie Légére d’Afrique. These returned to their home stations 
in 1901. 

Meanwhile, the French were moving southwards into the Sahara to try to 
link up with the expanding Empire in the Soudan. The first such attempt 
was the disastrous Flatters Expedition of 1880-81. A long pause followed, 
but during the 1890s the French began to expand again into the Saharan 
Oases. Service there was unpopular with the Algerian Tirailleurs and 
Spahis, so a company of Tirailleurs Sahariens was recruited from the black 
serfs in the oases, and a squadron of Spahis Sahariens was raised from the 
camel-riding Chaamba. A second Tirailleur Sahariens company was 
formed in 1900. 


West Africa 


The French continued to expand in West Africa during the 1880s. They 
pushed Samori slowly eastwards and began to penetrate what is now 
Guinée and the Cote d’Ivoire. This expansion was increasingly carried out 
by the Tirailleurs Sénégalais (coupled with local auxiliary levies), and this 
necessitated an increase in the corps. The original battalion was doubled in 
1880 to provide a second battalion for service in the Soudan, and an 
artillery battery was raised in 1881. In 1884 the two-battalion corps became 
the Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, with nine companies altogether. In 
1889 it was reorganised into three battalions with ten companies in all, 
expanded to 12 in 1890. 

In 1892 a temporary intensification of the struggleled to the despatch of a 
Légion Compagnie de Marche (drawn from both the /° and 2° Régiments 
Etrangére), which stayed in the Soudan until the following year. In 1894 
two more companies (one from each regiment) were sent to serve for 
another year. 


Table 19: The Armée d’Afrique in 1891 


Algiers 1 Régiment de Zouaves, 1°" Régiment de Tirailleurs 


Algeriens, 2° Bataillon d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique, 4° 
Compagnie de Fusiliers de Discipline, 1° & 5° Régiments 
de Chasseurs d’Afrique, 1° Régiment de Spahis, 14°, 17°, 
18° & 20° Batteries of 12° Regiment d'Artillerie. 

Oran 2° Régiment de Zouaves, 2© Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Algériens, 1° & 2° Régiments Etrangére, 1° & 5° 
Bataillons d’Infanterie Légere d’Afrique, 3° Compagnie de 
Fusiliers de Discipline, 2° & 6° Régiments de Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, 2© Régiment de Spahis, 13°, 15°, 16° & 19° 
Batteries of 12° Régiment d’Artillerie. 

Constantine 3° Régiment de Zouaves, 3° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Algeériens, 2© Compagnie de Fusiliers de Discipline, 3° 
Régiment de Chasseurs d’Afrique, 3° Régiment de Spahis, 
14°, 15°, 18° & 20° Batteries of 13° Regiment d’Artillerie. 

Tunis 4° Regiment de Zouaves, 4° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Algeriens, 3° & 4° Bataillons d’Infanterie Légeére 
d’Afrique, 1°’ Compagnie de Fusiliers de Discipline, 4° 
Régiment de Chasseurs d’Afrique, 4° Régiment de Spahis, 
16°, 17° & 19° Batteries of 13° Régiment d'Artillerie. 


There were a number of territorial units, namely ten Zouave battalions 
(1*—3° and 10° in Algiers, 46° in Oran, and 7*—9° in Constantine), six 
Chasseurs d’Afrique squadrons, and 13 artillery batteries. 


France continued to retain interests in Guinée, Cote d’Ivoire, Dahomey, 
and Gabon. There appears to be little information about the garrisons of 
these isolated trading posts, but we do know that in 1877 the garrison of 
Libreville (Gabon) was reduced to ‘35 Laptots Sénégalais’ (in other words, 
auxiliaries), and it was not until 1883 that a section of regular Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais arrived. They were accompanied by 25 Tirailleurs Algériens, 
reportedly chosen for the blackness of their skins. In 1885 the Tirailleur 
Sénégalais section became a company, and in 1887 a corps of Tirailleurs 
Gabonais was formed. Initially this was two companies strong, though by 
1889 it had been reduced to one. It remained administratively dependent 
upon the Tirailleurs Sénégalais. 

Gabon served as a base for the penetration of the Congo Frangais. This 
was achieved relatively peacefully by de Brazza and his lieutenants. 
Nevertheless, some armed escorts were required. The exact nature of these 
forces remains unclear, but they seem to have consisted of Laptots 
Sénégalais and locally-recruited Miliciens, paid from the provincial budget 
and not regular troops at all, apart from some Marine and Tirailleur cadres. 

The occupation of the Guinée coast was accomplished without any major 
conflict, but Dahomey was a different matter. A small garrison (presumably 
of Tirailleurs Sénégalais) was installed at Cotonou in 1885, but the king of 
Dahomey was hostile and it was withdrawn in 1887. An expedition 
mounted to retake the town in 1890 consisted of three companies of 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais, one of Tirailleurs Gabonais, and detachments from 
two batteries of Artillerie de Marine. This was later reinforced by two 
companies (300 men) of /nfanterie de Marine and 300 locally-recruited 
auxiliaries armed with flintlocks, though the Marine companies were 
quickly withdrawn. 

Although the Tirailleurs Gabonais had fought well, the corps was 
disbanded in 1891 and replaced by two companies of Tirailleurs Haoussas 
which were recruited in Dahomey and intended to provide a permanent 
garrison there. The Gabonais were divided between the Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais and the new Tirailleurs Haoussas. 

The Dahomeyans remained unsubdued, and in 1892 there was a further 
clash. This led to a full-scale expedition to subdue the kingdom. It consisted 
of a Bataillon de Marche de Légion Etrangére, a company of Infanterie de 
Marine, and a Bataillon de Marche de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, plus three 


companies of Volontaires Sénégalais, two squadrons of Spahis Sénégalais 
(one ‘volunteer’), and two Artillerie de Marine batteries, the whole under 
Colonel Dodds. The invading column was split into three battalion-sized 
groups, each of three companies with a section of artillery. The /nfanterie 
de Marine remained in reserve. 


Contemporary photograph of one of Samori’s sofas or warriors. Samori 
was Frances main opponent in the Western Sudan. This figure is equally 
typical of the various irregular Spahis who fought on the French side. 


The expedition was successful, but the Dahomeyans were not prepared to 
accept the French terms unconditionally, and a further expedition had to be 
sent in 1893. This consisted of another Bataillon de Marche de Légion 
Etrangére, a Bataillon de Marche de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, and Spahis, 


reinforced by two Infanterie Légére d’Afrique companies and two 
Infanterie de Marine companies from the Sénégal battalion. In addition to 
the units mentioned, small detachments of /® Tirailleurs Algériens, 6° 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, and 1 and 3° Spahis also served in Dahomey 
between 1892 and 1895. The territory was not finally pacified until about 
1898. 

It also proved necessary to send a column into the interior of the Cote 
dIvoire in 1894. This consisted of a Bataillon de Marche de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais (four companies), two companies of Tirailleurs Haoussas, a 
platoon of dismounted Spahis, and a section of Marine artillery. 

As the French continued to push down the Niger and into the Upper Volta 
region during the 1890s the Tirailleurs Sénégalais became increasingly 
stretched, and in 1892 a new Régiment des Tirailleurs Soudanais was 
formed from a Tirailleurs Sénégalais company and one of auxiliaries. It 
took responsibility for the inland operations along the Niger, while the 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais garrisoned Sénégal and provided detachments for the 
coast-based operations. The Tirailleurs Soudanais had two battalions 
initially; a third was formed in 1893 and a fourth in 1894. In 1890 an 
attempt was made to form a locally-recruited mounted unit known as the 
Chasseurs Sénégalais, but this was unsuccessful. However, a squadron of 
Spahis Soudanais was formed in 1891. 

Another acquisition was the Cdte Francais des Somalis. Obock was 
occupied in 1884 and Djibouti in 1888. The ports were only required as 
coaling stations and there was little attempt to pacify the interior, French 
rule being maintained by no more than a score of Marine infantry supported 
by warships and landing parties. The latter came in useful in 1889, when a 
small group of Russian Cossack adventurers tried to establish a colony 
nearby but were bombarded and forced to surrender. This conflict was 
hushed up by both sides. 


Madagascar 


The French had long had interests in Madagascar, and when these came 
under threat in 1883 an expedition was mounted, made up of 400 men from 
the 4° Régiment d’Infanterie de Marine and an equal number of seamen. 
This force occupied Tamatave. Hostilities continued, and in 1884 a battalion 
of Fusiliers Marins was sent, together with some Marine artillery and a 


volunteer battalion raised from the Réunion Milice and known as the 
Volontaires de Réunion. This was composed mainly of créoles. A force of 
local auxiliaries known as the Makois was also raised in 1885. Though this 
was quickly disbanded, some of the men were formed into a company-sized 
unit called the Tirailleurs Sakalaves (the Sakalaves were a coastal people 
who had placed themselves under French protection). The fighting was 
inconclusive, but a treaty was signed in 1885. This confirmed French 
possession of Diégo-Suarez but left the rest of the island independent. The 
Tirailleurs Sakalaves were retained in order to garrison Diégo-Suarez. 

During the 1890s attention shifted back to Madagascar, where relations 
had worsened. The Tirailleurs Sakalaves were raised to a strength of two 
companies in 1892, and in 1893 became a battalion known as the Corps de 
Tirailleurs de Diégo-Suarez. In 1894 it was decided that Madagascar had to 
be conquered, and an expedition was prepared. There was some jealousy 
between the Ministry of War and the Ministry of the Marine, and it was the 
former which succeeded in gaining control. Consequently the force 
included Métropolitaine and Armée d’Afrique contingents as well as Marine 
units. Steps were taken to expand the Tirailleurs de Diégo-Suarez into a 
new Régiment de Tirailleurs Malgache (recruitment was extended to all 
Malagasays), though only one battalion was available immediately and the 
regiment as such did not come into existence until early 1895. 

The French invasion force, set out in Table 20, numbered 15,000 men 
with 56 guns. The Métropolitaine units were made up of detachments from 
a number of regiments and battalions, the Tirailleurs Algériens battalions 
were drawn from /®” and 2° Tirailleurs Algériens, and there were 
detachments from the 2°, 3°, 5°, and 6° Chasseurs d’Afrique, as well as the 
3° Régiment de Spahis. The 13° Régiment d’Infanterie de Marine was a new 
unit raised specifically for the campaign, while the Artillerie de Marine 
batteries were from the Groupe d’Afrique et des Antilles. 

The campaign began early in 1895 and had been completed by the end of 
the year. The French troops saw little serious fighting but suffered badly 
from disease, the Métropolitaine units faring worst and the Marine ones 
best, a fact later used as an argument in favour of the retention of the 
Marine units. The expeditionary force was withdrawn at the end of the 
campaign, but a Corps d’Occupation remained. This consisted of the 
Régiment d’Algérie (the two Tirailleurs Algériens battalions), the 13° 
Régiment d’Infanterie de Marine, the Régiment Coloniale (the Haoussa 


battalion and a battalion of Sénégalais), the Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Malgache, and the 5°, 6°, and 7° Batteries of Artillerie de Marine. 

In 1896 the unrest developed into a general uprising known as the ‘red 
shawl’ movement. A new Légion Bataillon de Marche was sent out, 
together with three Tirailleurs Sénégalais battalions, and the Régiment 
Coloniale was reconstituted with two of these. The Régiment d’Algérie 
served in Madagascar until 1899, together with detachments from the /°’, 
2°, 3°, 5°, and 6° Chasseurs d’Afrique and 3° Spahis. The surviving 
Haoussas were repatriated to West Africa: an 1896 order of battle gives 
their strength as a company, and they do not appear to have served again as 
a unit. A year or two later only the depot was still in existence. 

In 1897 a second Régiment de Tirailleurs Malgache was formed. Under 
Gallieni’s direction these limited forces were able to extend the area under 
French control. In 1899 the despatch of British reinforcements to Natal at 
the start of the South African War led the French to send their own 
reinforcements to Madagascar. Two more Tirailleurs Sénégalais battalions 
arrived in 1899 and a new 15° Régiment d’Infanterie de Marine was formed 
from the Réunion battalion serving in Madagascar. Two further Légion 
battalions (IV//® and H/2°) arrived in 1900. 


A member of France 5s Infanterie de Marine in West Africa during the 
1880s. These white troops were given mules to ride on the march so as to 
conserve their strength. 


Meanwhile, France’s increasing involvement in Africa and the Far East 
began to stretch the existing Marine regiments to breaking point, and in 
1890 they underwent a major restructuring. Each of the ‘quatre vieux’ (the 
four old regiments) was doubled in order to provide eight regiments for 
service in France. In 1893 the same process was applied to the artillery, and 
the existing Corps was divided into two regiments. This expansion required 
some additional manpower, and the Conscription Law of 1889 provided 
that recruits could be directed into the Troupes de Marine, though they 
could not be made to serve outside France without their consent. Despite 
this, the provision aroused a good deal of opposition in France, and had to 


be repealed in 1893. Expansion continued, however, and the Marine troops 
became increasingly involved in colonial administration as well as 
providing cadres for the new native units. This explains why it became 
necessary to bring in Armée d’Afrique units for major campaigns such as 
that in Dahomey. 


Table 20: The conquest of Madagascar 1895 


1% 40° Bataillon de Chasseurs a Pied, 200° Régiment d’Infanterie 
Brigade (Meétropolitaine volunteers), Régiment d’Algérie (one battalion 
of Légion and two battalions of Tirailleurs Algériens). 


2 13° Régiment d’Infanterie de Marine plus one 
Brigade Marine battalion, Régiment Coloniale (battalion each of 
Tirailleurs Haoussas, Volontaires de Réunion, & Tirailleurs 
Malgaches). 

Others 1® Régiment de Chasseurs d’Afrique (one squadron), 36° 
Régiment d’Artillerie (two mountain batteries), 38° Régiment 
d’Artillerie (horse artillery), Artillerie de Marine (three 
mountain batteries), Génie (four companies) etc. 


Convalescent French troops in Madagascar, from a September 1895 
edition of L Illustration. 


In 1896 there were eight /nfanterie de Marine regiments in France (/°’— 
8°), four in Indo-China, and one in Madagascar (the /3°), with independent 
battalions in Sénégal and Réunion. In 1899 a new /4° Régiment d’Infanterie 
de Marine was formed from the Sénégal garrison battalion, and a new 15° 
in Madagascar. The indigenous infantry in Africa consisted of the Régiment 
de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, Tirailleurs Haoussas, Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Soudanais, Régiment Coloniale de Madagascar (in fact Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais), and the 1“ and 2° Régiments de Tirailleurs Malgache. The 
cavalry consisted of the Spahis Sénégalais. 


Central African expeditions 1897-1900 


The penetration of the Congo Frangais and its hinterland continued, and 
a series of posts were established along the Congo and Oubangui rivers. 
Exploratory missions fanned out from the latter during the 1890s. One 


group headed north-west into Cameroun, but were headed off by Germany’s 
annexation of that territory. Another headed north towards Lake Tchad, and 
a third went east, aiming for the upper reaches of the Nile. These missions 
continued to be escorted by Laptots, Tirailleurs Auxiliares, and local 
Miliciens. 

Marchand led the eastward expedition, which left Bangui in 1897. Its 
importance was such that it was allocated a company of Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais. At the same time, a joint Franco-Ethiopian expedition was 
mounted to reach the Nile from the Red Sea. This was also based around a 
company of Tirailleurs Sénégalais, who were sent to Djibouti expressly for 
the purpose. The Franco-Ethiopian force was the first to reach Fashoda in 
1898, but its French members were sick and it turned back again, shortly 
before Marchand’s men reached the same spot. Marchand was promptly 
confronted by a far larger Anglo-Egyptian force under Kitchener. This 
‘Fashoda Incident’ brought France and Britain to the point of war, but the 
French backed down and Marchand continued on eastward through 
Ethiopian territory until he reached Djibouti, from whence he and his troops 
returned to West Africa via France. 

The second major Central African campaign was an even more ambitious 
undertaking. The French had long been anxious to control Lake Tchad, 
which they saw as the key to the Central Soudan. In 1898 three expeditions 
set out to reach it. The Foureau-Lamy Mission (200 men from the /“ 
Tirailleurs Algériens, 50 Saharan Tirailleurs, 40 Algerian and Saharan 
Spahis, and two Hotchkiss 42 mm guns) crossed the Sahara from Biskra in 
Algeria. The Voulet-Chanoine Mission (50 Tirailleurs Soudanais and 20 
Spahis Soudanais) set out from the Niger (its commanders allowed it to 
become a pillaging column and ended up by killing the Colonel sent after 
them, but it was brought back under control and continued under the 
command of Lieutenant Joalland). The Gentil Mission (300 Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais) advanced from Equatorial Africa. The three columns eventually 
joined up in April 1900, and defeated the local ruler Rabeh with the 
assistance of a considerable number of auxiliary infantry and local Bagirmi 
cavalry. 


Dress 


The Gardes Mobiles sent to Algeria in 1870 wore blue double-breasted 
tunics with red collars, round cuffs and strap piping, trousers of a slightly 
lighter blue with a broad red band, and blue shakos with yellow piping, red 
bands, and the usual infantry-pattern pompoms and cockades, or else blue 
képis banded with red. The regular units there wore their normal uniforms. 

The Métropolitaine Ligne infantry continued to wear what was basically 
the 1867 uniform, a blue double-breasted tunic with plain round cuffs and 
conventionally-cut trousers in the traditional red, worn with white spat 
gaiters. They retained yellow collars and piping and red epaulettes. There 
were various modifications, but these had little effect on the uniform worn 
in Algeria, which was usually the képi, veste, and trousers for undress, with 
the greatcoat added for field dress. White trousers, though officially non- 
regulation, continued to be worn in hot weather, along with white képi 
covers and a red or blue waist sash. The Chasseurs a Pied continued to 
wear their dark blue shakos and double-breasted tunics, dark blue-grey 
trousers, and white spat gaiters. The epaulettes were green fringed with 
yellow. Undress and field dress were supposed to follow those of the line 
infantry, but in practice the Chasseurs frequently discarded the greatcoat. 
Artillery units wore dark blue képis, tunics, and trousers, with red collars, 
pointed cuffs, and broad trouser stripes. The undress and field dress worn in 
Algeria consisted of a képi with white cover and neck flap, a dark blue veste 
with red collar patch and yellow number, a blue waist sash, white trousers, 
and white spat gaiters, with the greatcoat added during the colder months. 
No special campaign modifications were introduced for the Tunisian 
campaign. White fatigue trousers had been readopted by the Métropolitaine 
infantry in 1879 and the battalions sent to Tunisia would have had these. 
The Meétropolitaine cavalry wore their European uniforms, and the sailors 
wore blue caps and blouses with white trousers and gaiters and infantry- 
pattern equipment. In summer they wore straw hats instead of caps. Their 
officers wore standard blue. 

Dress uniforms remained substantially unaltered. The main change 
affected officers of all corps (Meétropolitaine, Armée d’Afrique, and 
Marine), who abandoned their full-skirted tunics in favour of the 
fashionable dolman in 1883. This was a single-breasted coat with a standing 
collar and seven braids ending in trefoils across the chest, in either a very 
dark blue (almost black) or light blue, depending on the corps. It was edged 
with black braid and had black cuff chevrons. The dress version had gold 


chest braids and epaulettes, and the undress one black chest braids and 
shoulder cords with gold or silver sleeve knots. These dolmans were worn 
with a corps képi bearing horizontal and vertical rank bands, and with the 
fashionable ‘flottard’ (1.e., very full) trousers, very wide at the knee and 
tapering very sharply at the ankle (Figure 97). 


French troops in action against Madagascan soldiers, from a June 1895 
edition of Le Petit Journal. The uniforms depicted are less than accurate: 
the Tirailleurs at the front should be wearing a blue or brown paletot rather 
than the white tunics shown here. 


The Légion wore infantry-pattern uniform, but the tunic collar remained 
red and the greatcoat’s écusson blue. The shako was to have a yellow star 
(red on the képi) instead of a regimental number, but this was altered to a 


grenade at some period between 1872 and 1881 (authorities differ as to the 
precise year). The post-1868 epaulettes were green with a red crescent and 
fringe. The Infanterie Légere d’Afrique also followed the Meétropolitaine 
pattern but the collar was plain blue with a yellow number, the buttons 
silver, and the epaulettes became red with green crescents and fringes. 

The Zouaves retained their traditional red fez and blue tassel, dark blue, 
red-braided veste and gilet, blue sash, and red, blue-piped serual. However, 
they only wore the turban (now invariably white) in the field, and they 
abandoned their uncomfortable fawn-coloured leather leggings for cloth 
gaiters (white for full dress and summer field wear, blue or blue-grey for 
cool weather field wear). The summer field dress consisted of the sleeveless 
gilet (some seem to have had crimson backs, others light blue ones) and 
white serual, with the blue-grey hooded cloak retained for winter. The veste 
had tombeaux (false pockets) which were red for the /° Régiment, white for 
the 2°, yellow for the 3°, and dark blue for the new 4°. The fez was worn in 
regimental fashion, tilted to the wearer’s right in the /“ Zouaves, to his left 
in the 2°, and straight back in the 3°. NCOs often wore a more elaborate 
‘tenue de fantasie’ made of finer material, with the veste and gilet decorated 
with additional arabesques in red embroidery and the chest braids 
terminating in heads of corn rather than trefoils. Zouave officers and 
adjutants wore a red képi with a blue band, the full-skirted blue-black 
infantry tunic with plain collar and cuffs, and red ‘flottard’ trousers with a 
black band (adjutants had blue piping). The regimental number appeared in 
gilt on the Aépi front and collar. The full dress tunic had gold epaulettes, the 
undress one gold sleeve knots and the now-traditional slash at the rear of 
the lower sleeve. This was lined with red silk and fastened with a row of 12 
small gilt buttons. The dolman replaced the tunic in 1883. 

Tirailleur uniforms also remained unaltered. They followed those of the 
Zouaves in style, but were light blue with yellow braiding and a red waist 
sash. The gaiters were white for full dress and summer field wear, dark blue 
for winter field wear. The Tirailleurs retained the white turban in full dress 
as well as the field, and the fez had a light blue tassel. As with the Zouaves, 
the summer campaign dress consisted of the sleeveless gi/et (with sky-blue 
back) and white serual, with the hooded cloak (in sky-blue rather than blue- 
grey) added in winter. The regimental tombeaux followed the same 
sequence as the Zouaves. Native officers wore the same dress as the troops, 
but with more elaborate gold (full dress) or black (undress) braiding on the 


veste and gilet, and with high black boots rather than gaiters. French 
officers and adjutants wore red képis with sky blue bands, sky blue tunics 
(the cloth was finer than that of the men’s and tended to be noticeably paler) 
with a yellow collar and sky blue patch, and red ‘flottard’ trousers with a 
sky blue band or piping. The regimental numbers and rank stripes were 
gold. 

The Chasseurs d’Afrique retained their light blue dolman, though this 
now had nine rather than the earlier six black braids, and the colour became 
sky blue rather than the darker shade used previously. The collar was 
yellow with a blue number, changed to a yellow number on a blue patch in 
1879. The cuffs were plain with a black chevron. The wide crimson 
breeches and false boots continued to be worn, though the light blue band 
was replaced by blue piping in 1878. The low shako continued to be red 
with a light blue band. It bore a squadron colour pompom, and a brass horn 
was added in 1878. Field dress continued to consist of the veste, invariably 
worn tucked into the breeches under a wide red sash, and shako. A black 
cover with a white number was authorised for the latter in 1873, and a white 
neck flap in 1874; in 1880 both cover and flap became white. The 
regimental fez with its three black bands continued to be used as the 
undress head-dress. Officers wore the tunic or dolman with a silver number 
on the collar, wide ‘flottard’ breeches with two blue bands, and either silver 
epaulettes (full dress) or silver rank knots on the sleeve, and continued to 
use the képi as an undress head-dress. 


Fig 97 
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French Marine and Armée d’ Afrique troops. Figure 97: Officer, late 
1880s. Figure 98: Tirailleurs Sénégalais, 1882. Figure 99: Tunisian 
Compagnies Mixtes, 1883. Figure 100: Tirailleurs Sahariens, 1890s. Figure 
101; Marine infantryman, 1878. 


A French expedition s escort drawn up for inspection. It is unlikely they 
would have satisfied a metropolitan officer, but they were hardy and 
relatively immune to local diseases. 


The Spahis continued to wear their traditional red vestes and light blue 
gilets and serual, even though the 1874 regulations specified the reverse. 
This was clearly not a misprint, for the same regulations altered the 
officers’ uniform to a light blue dolman with red trousers (the usual French 
rule being that officers wore the same colour combination as their men). 
The Spahis’ vestes and gilets continued to be decorated with elaborate black 
arabesques and corn heads instead of trefoils, and the veste had light blue 
cuffs edged with black. Spahis wore a red burnous over a white haik. Their 
tombeaux were now to be red for the 1“ Régiment, white for the 2°, and 
yellow for the 3° (the /° Spahis’ change to red was presumably meant to 
contrast with the new light blue veste, but it is not known when the others 
were altered from the original colours). The burnous had a bar across the 
chest in the same colours. French other ranks wore Western-style boots and 
a white turban wound round the red fez, while Algerian personnel of all 
ranks wore Arab boots (these were supposed to be black, but in practice 
were made from red ‘Moroccan’ leather, often elaborately decorated) and 


an Arab-style head-dress with white headcloth and black band. Although 
the colours of the troopers’ uniform did not change, French officers did 
adopt the regulation light blue dolman with red, black-edged cuffs, red 
trousers with light blue bands, and a red képi with a light blue band and a 
gold star over crescent badge on the front. 

The Tunisian Compagnies Mixtes wore a mixture of Tirailleur and Ligne 
uniforms. The infantry wore a red fez, light blue veste and gilet with yellow 
braid and light blue tombeaux, red sash, red line-pattern trousers, and white 
gaiters (Figure 99). French cavalrymen wore the same dress but with the 
wide red ‘booted trousers’ of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, while Tunisian 
cavalrymen wore Spahi uniform with light blue tombeaux and a red 
burnous. Officers wore a red képi with a light blue band, a light blue tunic 
with yellow collar and cuffs, and red trousers. From 1883 they had their 
company number embroidered within a gold ‘sun’ on the Aépi and collar. 
The Tunisian-based Zouave, Chasseur d’Afrique, Infanterie Leégere, 
Tirailleur, and Spahi units continued to wear the same dress as their 
colleagues in Algeria. The tombeaux of the 4° Zouaves’ vestes were dark 
blue, and those of the 4° Tirailleurs Algériens and 4° Spahis light blue. 

In 1882 a white bourgeron (shirt blouse) was authorised for fatigue wear 
and this rapidly became the standard hot-weather undress and field garment. 
Two patterns were worn side by side, the first being smock style with a two- 
button chest opening, intended for units wearing Western-style uniforms 
(like the Légion); the second instead opened all the way down the front and 
was intended for units wearing ‘Eastern Dress’ (though in practice the 
Légion at least seems to have used both models). Both had low standing 
collars (some fastening centrally, others at one side), buttoned cuffs, and a 
pocket on the left breast. This white bourgeron was invariably worn tucked 
into a sash in the corps colours (blue for Métropolitaine troops, Zouaves, 
Légion, Bataillons d’Infanterie Légeére d’Afrique, and Spahis; red for 
Chasseurs d’Afrique and Tirailleurs) and with white trousers or serual of 
the corps pattern (Figure 98). In cooler weather the bourgeron was replaced 
by the veste (“Western dress’ units) or gi/et (“Eastern dress’ units). In 1887 
the former was replaced by a bourgeron made from blue-grey greatcoat 
cloth. This was similar in style to the white model though with a stiffer 
collar and no breast pocket. The veste was restored in 1899. ‘Western dress’ 
units usually wore white képi covers with neck flaps. The Zouaves and 
Tirailleurs retained their red fezzes but tended to wrap the white turban 


around the face and neck as a field head-dress (as noted, the Zouaves did 
not wear this in full dress, though the Jirailleurs did). The Spahis retained 
the white haik and red burnous. A curiosity was the issue in 1882-83 of 
some 1878-model tropical helmets to the /°, 2°, and 3° Chasseurs 
d’Afrique then serving in Tunisia. More were issued to the Chasseur 
regiments in North Africa during 1887: these had light blue covers piped 
with yellow. Further trials of a grey model were made in 1890, but the 
experiments were not pursued. 1878-pattern helmets were issued to Légion 
units in South Oran in 1900, but in general the Armée d’Afrique remained 
faithful to its traditional headdresses. 

The Tirailleurs Sahariens wore a white turban bound with a black 
camel’s hair band, a wide straw hat, a white smock blouse and serual, a red 
sash, ankle-length red leather Arab boots, and a brown burnous over a 
white haik. The smock blouse was worn outside the serual and had a 
vertical chest panel of light blue cloth bearing a yellow cross (apparently 
the Christian Passion Cross rather than the local ‘Cross of Agades’, though 
the device was presumably inspired by the latter). Normal infantry 
equipment was worn (Figure 100). The uniform worn by the local Spahis 
was similar except that the boots were taller, the outer burnous was black, 
and the equipment was of the cavalry pattern. French officers wore normal 
Tirailleur or Spahi uniforms but with a plain light blue képi bearing a gold 
star over a crescent. These distinctive uniforms do not appear to have lasted 
very long, and by 1900 the Tirailleurs were wearing the usual bourgeron in 
place of the smock blouse, though they retained their Saharan-pattern 
turbans and Arab boots. 

There were no major changes in the IJnfanterie de Marine’s dress 
uniform. The 1873 tunic was given round cuffs but otherwise remained 
identical to that of the Second Empire. The collar, cuffs, and double- 
breasted front were piped in red. The red anchor on the collar continued to 
appear on both the inner and outer surfaces because the collar was designed 
to be worn open in the colonies. The epaulettes remained yellow. The 
trousers were blue-grey with red piping. A white sleeveless flannel 
waistcoat could be worn beneath the tunic. The low shako was dark blue 
with red piping at the sides, black bands above and below, and a unit 
pompom (/“ Régiment blue, 2° red, 3° yellow, 4° green, and non-regimental 
units white) above a tricolour cockade over a brass anchor. The undress képi 
was also dark blue with red piping and a red anchor. It was slightly higher 


and more rigid than the army’s model, with a green underside to the peak. 
Junior NCOs wore red infantry-pattern cuff stripes (not chevrons), senior 
NCOs gold ones. Officers wore a very similar uniform, though in finer and 
darker cloth. Their anchors were embroidered in gold, as were the rank 
stripes on the cuffs. The Artillerie wore a very similar uniform, except that 
the trousers were dark blue with the double red bands of the Meétropolitaine 
artillery, the tunic cuffs were red and pointed, and the collar was blue with 
red piping. The shako device consisted of an anchor over crossed gun 
barrels, and the collar device was the anchor. 

The most important innovation of 1873 was the Marine paletot, which 
was worn as an undress coat in both France and the colonies (it took the 
place of the veste) and for full dress in the latter. It was a double-breasted 
duffle jacket with a standing collar and two inset side pockets with 
rectangular flaps. Like the tunic, the pa/etot’s collar could be turned back in 
the colonies, in which case it was worn with a white shirt and the traditional 
black tie. A red anchor was embroidered both inside and outside the collar 
(the artillery wore red patches with a blue grenade instead). In France the 
paletot had shoulder straps with the regimental number in red for infantry, 
but these were replaced by red edged brides (transverse loops) overseas so 
that the yellow epaulettes could be worn in full dress. The usual service and 
campaign dress consisted of the paletot, white trousers, and a képi or straw 
hat. This had a white cover and a black band bearing the regimental number 
and the letter ‘R’ with the anchor between, all in gold. Long spat gaiters 
were to be worn in Sénégal and Indo-China, though not elsewhere (these 
were usually white, but were sometimes made from grey, blue, or even 
crimson cloth). 


An expedition fights its way through thick bush. The physical obstacles 
confronting early imperialists were considerable, and were made worse by 
enervating heat, poor food and water, endemic fever, and the constant threat 
of a surprise attack. Their leaders consequently needed to be forceful 
characters. 


Fig 104 


French Marine and Armée d’ Afrique troops. Figure 102: Marine 
infantryman, 1886. Figure 103: Spahis Sénégalais, 1879. Figure 104: 
Marine infantry officer, 1895. Figure 105: Tirailleurs Sénégalais, 1/889. 


Various modifications were introduced in 1878. They included a red sash 
which was supposed to be worn underneath the paletot, though many 
illustrations show it being worn outside. The hat was replaced by a white 
tropical helmet. This had a high, rounded crown and a narrow brim which 
flared outwards at the back. It was worn without any insignia at this period 
(Figure 101). In 1881 blue flannel trousers with red piping were introduced 
for wear in the colonies (these were for cooler weather since the Marine 
troops already had white ones for the hot season). Officers adopted the 
dolman in 1883, with a dark blue flannel version for use in the colonies. 

There were far-reaching changes to Marine uniforms in 1886. The tunic 
was abolished for all ranks. Officers now wore the 1883 dolman, other 
ranks the blue Marine paletot. The collar was still to be worn closed in 
France and open in hot weather overseas, and the white shirt and traditional 
black cravat were retained. The blue-grey home service trousers with their 
scarlet piping remained unchanged, with dark blue flannel ones being worn 
in cool weather overseas and white ones during the hot season. The tropical 
helmet became the full dress head-dress overseas and was given a brass 
badge, infantry using the anchor and artillery a grenade. In 1890 the anchor 


on the collar was replaced by a regimental number. The one on the outside 
was to be that of the soldier’s home-based regiment, while the one on the 
inside (and on the képi) was to be that of the overseas regiment should he 
happen to be serving with one. This led to an unfortunate lack of uniformity 
abroad when the collar was worn turned up. 

The 1886 regulations also authorised a white ‘dolman’ for officers. In 
practice this was a single-breasted tunic with a standing collar, seven gilt 
buttons, flapped breast pockets, and inset unflapped side ones. The gold 
rank stripes were worn on detachable cuff bands of blue-black cloth, usually 
threaded through loops of the white material. Other ranks received a 
tropical paletot in ‘toile cachow’ (light brown cloth). This was single- 
breasted and collarless, with two inset side pockets. It was based on the 
1868 paletot worn by the Tirailleurs Sénégalais, but differed from their 
version in its colour and by having dark blue braid around the collar and 
cuffs, which were round and not pointed. It was worn with the tropical 
helmet and white fatigue trousers (Figure 102). The helmet itself was 
modified in 1886. The new version (worn side by side with the old for a 
number of years) had a slightly deeper brim which was fuller and less flared 
at the back. It was still white, but a khaki cover was added in 1891. 

Meétropolitaine and Armée d’Afrique units serving in the colonies were 
often issued with Marine uniforms. The Légion and Infanterie Légére 
d’Afrique contingents in Dahomey wore the Marine helmet and paletot. The 
white troops taking part in the 1895 expedition left for Madagascar in their 
normal service dress sans regimental numbers, but were quickly issued with 
Marine uniform items including tropical helmets, blue Marine paletots, and 
blue-grey trousers (the latter for the cold weather). The Métropolitaine and 
Armée d’Afrique units wore gold grenades on coloured collar patches which 
were red for the Légion, light blue for the Tirailleurs, and yellow for the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique (the Légion also used ex-Marine Artillerie grenades on 
the helmet, with their own green and red epaulettes and blue sashes to 
distinguish themselves). The removable rank stripes were blue for infantry, 
yellow for cavalry, and red for artillery. The blue-grey trousers had red 
piping for infantry, artillery and engineers, and yellow piping for the 
Chasseurs a Pied and Tirailleurs Algériens. The former included some 
volunteers from the Chasseurs Alpins, who retained their dark blue puttees 
and were known as ‘blacklegs’ in consequence. The troops also received 
the light brown Marine paletot with its blue braiding and trousers (the 


Turcos retained their white serual). The War Ministry provided Chasseurs 
Alpins hooded cloaks and dark blue berets, the latter to be used as an 
undress headgear. Each corps wore its own distinctive badge on this, the 
Marine infantry having a red anchor. The issue of cavalry-pattern bonnets 
de police in dark blue with the same piping as the trousers was also 
reported. In practice many Armée d’Afrique troops continued to wear their 
white bourgerons instead of the paletots, and the képi also continued to 
appear. The Volontaires de Réunion wore Marine uniform with silver 
buttons. 


Tirailleurs Sénégalais in the 1880s. ‘Without the Tirailleurs’, said one 
Frenchman, ‘there would be no African Empire.’ This engraving, from 
Galliéni s Voyage au Soudan (1885), shows the mixture of blue and white 
paletots (jackets) worn on campaign. The breeches are Zouave-style serual, 
as worn by the Tirailleurs until 1889. 


The Marine tropical uniform came under review during the 1890s. There 
was a move to replace the collar-less 1886 tropical paletot, which was 
criticised for not being military enough. Britain still guarded the secret of 


manufacturing a stable khaki dye, but Pondichéry produced a substitute in 
the form of a mid-blue cotton of a slightly purplish shade (‘bleu 
mécanicien’), and this was adopted for the Marine troops in 1895. The new 
uniform consisted of a single-breasted tunic with six buttons, cloth brides, a 
low standing collar, and patch pockets on the hips, plain trousers, and a 
helmet cover of the same material, worn with high white gaiters. The brass 
anchor was worn outside the helmet cover, but there was no other insignia 
apart from removable rank stripes. At the same time, a white tunic was 
introduced for all ranks (Figure 104). This was similar in style but was 
worm with removable collar écussons (dark blue with a red anchor for 
infantry, red with a blue anchor for artillery). It was worn with the white 
helmet or the blue Aépi (sometimes with a white cover). The dark blue 
paletot continued to serve as cool weather dress in the tropics, and the Alpin 
beret and hooded cloak remained on issue to the units in Madagascar. 

The Tirailleurs Sénégalais continued to wear the 1856 Zouave-style 
veste, gilet, and serual, in royal blue piped with yellow, together with a red 
sash and a red fez with a white turban. The buttons were gilt. Undress and 
field dress consisted of the 1868 Tirailleur paletot (the blue, single-breasted 
collarless jacket with four buttons and yellow cuff chevrons and collar 
edging) and off-white serual, worn with long white gaiters and black shoes 
(the latter in theory only; in practice the Tirailleurs normally marched 
barefoot). In 1873 an attempt was made to abolish the Zouave-pattern full 
dress and replace it with the 1868 paletot, blue Western-style trousers piped 
with yellow, and a fez without a turban. This measure proved unpopular, 
and the tenue orientale was restored in 1876. The Tirailleurs also had a 
Zouave-pattern hooded cloak (the colour does not seem to have been 
recorded, but it was probably blue-grey) and a white summer ‘tunic’ which 
seems in practice to have been styled like their paletot, though with a low 
standing collar. In full dress native officers wore the same dress as those of 
the Tirailleurs Algériens (light blue with elaborate gold braiding on the 
veste, gilet, and serual, red fez and white turban, and calf-length black 
boots), though this was modified to a plain veste, plain white trousers, and a 
white helmet in the field. White officers and NCOs wore normal Marine 
uniforms, while red sashes occasionally continued to make their appearance 
above the paletot. 

In 1889 the Tirailleurs’ Zouave-pattern uniform was finally abolished 
except for their indigenous officers. The rank and file now wore the 1868 


paletot with calf-length, yellow-piped blue breeches. They retained the red 
fez (now worn without the white turban) and red sash, and had white 
gaiters. Undress consisted of a colonial paletot and serual in the same light 
brown cloth as the Marine one, the Tirailleurs’ having yellow cuff chevrons 
and collar braiding to distinguish it from the Marine version (Figure_105). 
Blue or light brown paletots were worn in the field along with the light 
brown serual but the troops usually marched barefoot and bare-legged. The 
buttons remained gilt. Indigenous officers continued to wear their 
Tirailleurs Algériens uniforms in full dress (though the blue became 
darker), with a white helmet, plain veste and gilet, and orthodox Western 
trousers for undress. 

The Spahis Sénégalais continued to wear their Algerian-style uniforms at 
first. In 1873 their officers adopted the same light blue dolman and crimson 
breeches with double blue bands as their Algerian colleagues. In 1878 the 
Spahis abandoned their Algerian dress and adopted a simple red veste, worn 
with a red sash, long mid-blue serua/, and French cavalry boots in black. 
The white inner and red outer burnouses were retained for full dress, and 
there was a hot-weather veste and serual in white cotton. The red veste had 
a low standing collar and yellow cuff chevrons. The collar was supposed to 
be plain, though some illustrations show a gilt crescent. Some also show 
inset breast pockets with plain rectangular flaps. A white tropical helmet 
was authorised in 1879, though it had actually been worn from about 1873 
onwards. It bore a gold star and crescent on the front (Figure 103). The fez 
(also with a star and crescent and a blue tassel) remained the undress head- 
dress, but the turban was no longer worn. The irregular Spahis wore their 
own costumes, usually consisting of an embroidered cap in white, yellow, 
or red, and a white sleeveless robe (Figure 106). 

The Tirailleurs Gabonais seem to have worn the same uniform as the 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais. The Laptots are shown in contemporary illustrations 
as wearing seamen’s blouses with open collars, together with fezzes or 
seamen’s caps and assorted kinds of trousers, the latter usually white 
(Figures 107 and 108). The Miliciens wore Laptot or Tirailleur dress. 

The Tirailleurs Haoussas were given a full dress uniform consisting of a 
fez bearing a brass star, a blue Tirailleur paletot with yellow shoulder 
trefoils and four rows of chest frogging, and blue breeches (presumably 
with yellow piping, though this does not seem to have been recorded). The 
chest frogging was abolished in 1892. The undress uniform consisted of a 


blue paletot edged with yellow or a brown one with a yellow star in each 
corner of the collar. As usual, French officers and NCOs wore standard 
Marine uniforms. 

Little seems to be known about the uniform of the Tirailleurs Soudanais 
except that 1t was said to be ‘similar’ to that of the Tirailleurs Sénégalais. In 
fact it was probably identical, since no regimental distinctions seem to have 
been prescribed. Even less is known about the uniform of the proposed 
Chasseurs Sénégalais. The Spahis Soudanais wore the same uniform as the 
Spahis Sénégalais. 

The sources differ in detail with regard to the uniform worn by the 
Tirailleurs Sakalaves, but it seems that it went through three stages. That of 
1885 consisted of a red fez, a blue coat with a red collar, front piping and 
cuff chevrons, and white trousers (Figure 109). This uniform was changed 
in about 1889 to a blue tunic with either a red or a white collar, red cuffs or 
round cuff piping, blue trousers with a red stripe or alternatively plain white 
ones, and either a peakless blue cap with a red band or a low round white 
one. The best available illustration seems to show a fly-fronted tunic 
(Figure 110). For a short period the collar bore a blue lozenge bearing a red 
or white ‘S’, though this quickly disappeared. In 1895 the new Régiment de 
Tirailleurs Malgache was given a uniform similar to that of the Sénégalais 
but with red braid instead of yellow (it is not known whether this was 
applied to the brown undress and field paletot, though this would seem 
logical). In theory the troops wore sandals with white gaiters, though in 
practice they usually went barefoot. 


y— Fig 106 Fig 107 Fig 108 Fig 109 Fig 110 


French Marine and Armée d’ Afrique troops. Figure 106: Irregular 
Spahi, 1870s—1880s. Figures 107 & 108: Laptots Sénégalais, 7870s—1880s. 
Figure 109: Tirailleurs Sakalaves, 1885. Figure 110: Tirailleurs Sakalaves, 

1889. 


Service dress for all the African Tirailleurs was standardised in 1898. 
They now wore the same red fez and sash and blue paletot and breeches as 
the Sénégalais (the light brown version does not seem to have been 
mentioned in the regulations, perhaps because it was intended to replace it 
with bleu mécanicien, though it undoubtedly continued in use). White, 
bandage-like triangular ‘puttees’, as worn by the Indo-Chinese Tirailleurs, 
were adopted (Figure 114). The different units were to be distinguished by 
removable patches located at the front of the collar opening above the 
universal yellow braid: they were to be dark blue with ‘TS’ (Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais), “TH? (Tirailleurs Haoussas), or ‘TM’ (Tirailleurs Malgache) 
embroidered in red, or ‘TS’ (Tirailleurs Soudanais) in yellow. Native 
officers were to wear a white tropical helmet or fez, a blue dolman with 
black braiding, blue trousers with yellow piping and boots, or else the 
standard Marine white tunic and trousers. It is not clear to what extent the 
use of the new bleu mécanicien material was extended to the African 


Tirailleurs. Some Tirailleurs Malgache appear to have worn tropical 
paletots and breeches in this material, but there seems to be no evidence of 
its use by the Sénégalais or Soudanais. 

Tropical campaigning often left the normal field uniforms in rags. Most 
of the men ended up barefoot and wearing local cotton garments, and one 
officer is recorded as wearing a pair of trousers made from a date sack. 


THE ARMEE D’AFRIQUE AND TROUPES COLONIALES 
AFTER 1900 


In 1900 l’Armée d’Afrique remained very much as it had been during 
the 1890s. The Alger, Oran, and Constantine Divisions formed the 19° 
Corps, the Tunisian-based units being regarded as a separate Division 
d’Occupation (this was because Algeria was legally a part of France 
whereas Tunisia was a Protectorate administered by the French Foreign 
Office). The 79° had more infantry and cavalry and less artillery than the 
standard Army Corps because of its internal security role. It was also seen 
as a Strategic reserve for colonial service: indeed, during 1900-1 a 
Régiment de Marche des Zouaves was serving in China and other units in 
Indo-China, while the Légion continued to contribute to the Madagascar 
and Indo-China garrisons. In 1906 the Order of Battle was as shown in 
Table 23. 


Table 21: Regiments de U'Armeée d'Afrique 1881-1900 


1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 1892 1893 1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 


Note: Artillery was provided by detachments of Mémopolitaine regiments. 


Key: BILA — Bataillon d ‘Infanterie Légére d'Afrique; RCA~— Régiment de Chasseurs d'Afrique; REI ~ Régiment Etrangéere 
d Infanterie, RS — Régiment de Spahis; RTA —Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens; RZ — Régiment de Zouaves. 


Table 22: Regiments @"Infamterie and Tiratlleurs Colomiauy 1881-1900 


1SS1_ 1832 1833 1834 1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 1892 1893 1994 1895 1396 1897 1898 1899 1900 

Cavalerie 

Spakis Sénépalals (squadice only) -_ — — . = 
Spokis Somdameis-(twe squadrons 1893-97) 

Infanterie de Marine 

i*RIMa— 

PRIMs 

RIMa~ 

*RIMe 


S*RIMa—{France} 
ORIMa—{France} 
*RIMa—{France} 
S*RIMa—{Fraace} 
2*RdMToa-*RIMa—( Tonkin} 
1*RdMAn-10°RIMa—{Annam) 
RAM Cochanc bee @__—_——_—.3*RAMCC-1 I *RIMa—{Cochecx hice} 
12*RIMa—(Nowvelle Caledonie) 
13*REMa-(Madagascas 
14*RIMa(AOF) 
LS*RIMAM car) 
16*RIMa Chase) 
1)*RIMa(Chese) 
18*RIMa(Chine) 
21*RIMa(France 
22*RIMa (France) 


Artillerie de Marine 
Corps d'Artillerie Marie et Cotontes I*RAMa- 


RAMs 
Tiradlewrs Colewianx 
BIS——————_RTSewepalasy i*RTS 
RTScudanan— - —— —2*RTS 
RCotcaial de Madagascar—3*RTS 
RTAnnanutes 
MRT Toak:ecss 
PRT Toakieces 
"RT Tonkinces 
4°RT Tonkincee————————— RT Tonkinces- 
CyeSakalave <TD. Searez RTMalgache—1]*RTMalgache— 


2*RTMalgache— 


Note: Regiments stationed us France, Asia, and the Pacific are shown so that the African deployment cam be seen m relatos to the 
Marine couzzatment as a whole 


Key: AOF — Afnigwe Occidentale Francaise (French West Africa); BTS — Bataillon de Tirmillews Senegalats, Cue — compagnie 
CTD.Searez — Compagnie de Tiraifleurs de Diégo-Sex cas ~— Madagascar, RAMa — Regiment d ‘Artillerie Marine, RAMAn — 
a ¢ Tonkineds; RAMCC — Regiment de Marine Cochinehinot, RIMa - 


+, RTS ~ Régimens de Tireiileurs Séndégaiats 


The Zouaves’ organisation had been modified in 1899, when each 
regiment formed a new fifth battalion which was stationed in France. In 
time of war one regular battalion was to combine with its regiment’s 5° and 
11° (reservist) battalions to form a Régiment de Marche. There was no 
parallel provision for the Tirailleurs, but their regiments had six regular 
battalions each from 1898. The Légion was mainly concentrated in Sud 
Oranie, where it guarded the frontier with Morocco and the Saharan oases 
(it was here that the famous Mounted Companies were deployed). It also 
maintained three battalions in Indo-China. The Légion element of the 
Madagascar garrison was reduced to one battalion and then withdrawn in 
1905. The artillery groupes continued to be composed of batteries bis 
maintained by the /2° and 13° Métropolitaine regiments. Each groupe had 
three batteries with two field and one mountain section each. These sub- 
units often operated separately. There were no specifically Armée d’Afrique 


artillery or engineers, though the Métropolitaine units deployed in North 
Africa recruited some North Africans as drivers and labourers. 

Apart from Sud Oranie, the other region in which the Armée d’Afrique 
was engaged was the Sahara proper. The Saharan Companies raised in 1892 
had not been a success, and a new approach was sought in the form of 
mobile camel-mounted units (initially with a strong infantry component, 
though this was soon discontinued). The first three were raised in 1902 as 
Compagnies des Oasis Sahariennes, then Compagnies Mixtes Sahariennes, 
and finally (in 1903) Compagnies Sahariennes. Their numbers fluctuated 
between three and five up to 1914. The Spahis and Tirailleurs of the 
original Saharan Companies were disbanded. 


The Troupes Coloniales 


It had become clear by the 1890s that the Marine troops were no longer 
required for purely Naval purposes, though the value of a professional 
Colonial force was recognised. The latter point was reinforced by the 
Meétropolitaine Army’s far higher sickness rate during the Madagascar 
campaign. A lengthy debate led to a major reorganisation in 1900. This 
removed the Marine troops from the Navy’s control and placed them under 
the War Ministry as ‘T7roupes Coloniales’, though they retained their 
general structure and stayed a separate organisation. In particular, they 
remained a long-service volunteer force. They continued to provide an 
Army Corps for service in France, together with garrison units for the 
colonies and cadres for the locally recruited Tirailleurs. 

The reorganisation meant that the white units became Jnfanterie and 
Artillerie Coloniale (collectively known as ‘Coloniale Blanche’). The 
number of regiments was also expanded. Twelve Régiments d’Infanterie 
Coloniale were to be stationed in France and ten overseas, most of them in 
Asia, though some did not last very long. Smaller units continued to be 
stationed in the more settled colonies — the 1906 Order of Battle showed a 
battalion in Réunion and companies elsewhere. 

The Coloniale reorganisation affected the African Tirailleurs inasmuch 
as their role was now defined as frontier defence (the major campaigns of 
conquest in tropical Africa effectively came to an end with the defeat of 
Rabeh by Lake Tchad). Internal security within the colonies was to be the 
responsibility of various Gardes Indigénes. In practice the Tirailleurs 


continued to be involved in ‘pacification’ operations, notably in Mauritania 
and Tchad. 

The term ‘Tirailleurs Sénégalais’ was now applied to troops recruited 
from French West Africa (which included the Equatorial territories at this 
period) as a whole. The Tirailleurs Soudanais consequently became the 2° 
Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais. At the same time the Sénégalais 
battalions in Madagascar were consolidated into a new 3° Régiment de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais. The 4° was formed from elements of the /“ in Cote 
d’Ivoire and Dahomey in 1904, was disbanded in 1906, but was reformed 
(this time in Dakar) at the beginning of 1907. The Tirailleurs Haoussas 
were disbanded. The Spahis Sénégalais remained unchanged. The Spahis 
Soudanais squadron became part of the same corps but was disbanded in 
1906. The two Malgache regiments remained unaffected. A new 3° 
Régiment de Tirailleurs Malgache was raised in 1903. 

In French West Africa certain battalions were detached from their parent 
regiments and became Bataillons de Tirailleurs de Territoire. Elements of 
the 1° Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais in Mauritania became the 
Bataillon de Mauritanie in 1908, and then the Bataillon de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais No! in 1910, though it returned to its parent regiment in 1913. 
In the Soudan the Bataillon de Tombouctou (ex-2° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais) was formed in 1907 and became the Bataillon de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais No2 in 1910. In Niger a Bataillon de Zinder, formed in 1902, 
became the Bataillon de Tirailleurs Sénégalais No3 in 1910. A Bataillon de 
Guinée was formed in 1907 (though for some reason this did not become 
Bataillon de Tirailleurs Sénégalais No4 until 1919). 


Table 23: The Armée d’Afrique in 1906 


Division 
d’Alger 

1 1° Régiment de Zouaves; 1° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Brigade Algériens. 


d’Infanterie /° & 5° Régiments de Chasseurs d’Afrique; 1° Régiment de 
1 Brigade de Spahis; 4° Compagnie de Fusiliers de Discipline. 
Cavalerie 


Divisional 2° Bataillon d’Infanterie Légére d'Afrique; Groupe 


Troops Artillerie d’Alger. 


Division 
d’Oran 

2 2° Régiment de Zouaves; 2° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Brigade Algériens. 


d’Infanterie /° & 2° Régiments Etrangere. 

3°‘ Brigade 2° & 6° Régiments de Chasseurs d’Afrique; 2° Régiment de 
d’Infanterie Spahis. 

2° Brigade de /* Bataillon d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique; 3° Compagnie 
Cavalerie de Fusiliers de Discipline; Groupe Artillerie d’Oran; three 
Divisional — Compagnies de Oasis; two Compagnies Saharienne. 

Troops 


Division 
de 
Constantine 

4° 3° Régiment de Zouaves; 3° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Brigade Algeriens. 


d’Infanterie 3° Régiment de Chasseurs d’Afrique; 3° Régiment de 
3° Brigade de Spahis. 


Cavalerie 2° Compagnie de Fusiliers de Discipline; Groupe Artillerie 
Divisional — de Constantine. 
Troops 

Division 
d’Occupation 
de Tunis 

i 4° Régiment de Zouaves; 3° & 4° Bataillons d’Infanterie 
Brigade Légere d’Afrique. 


d’Infanterie 4° Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens; 5° Bataillon 
2° Brigade d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique, 
d’Infanterie 1°” Compagnie de Fusiliers de Discipline. 


Brigade 4° Regiment de Chasseurs d’Afrique; 4° Régiment de 
de Cavalerie Spahis. 
Tunis 3° Bataillon de Chasseurs a Pied; 6° Régiment d'Artillerie, 
Divisional 


Groupe de Batteries 13° Régiment d’Artillerie. 
Troops 


This picture of French officers gives some idea of the dress typically 
worn in the bush. Tropical helmets were de rigeur, and were most often 
worn in conjunction with a loose jacket and drill trousers. High boots were 
sensible given the nature of the local flora and fauna. 


In French Equatorial Africa (still known as French Congo and 
subordinated to Dakar until 1909), the Tirailleurs Sénégalais were 
withdrawn after Fashoda and replaced by an expanded Milice (1,500 men) 
in 1900. This force became the Garde Régionaux in 1902. However, revolts 
in Gabon and Moyen-Congo led to the arrival of more Senegalese. These 
provided the core of a Régiment Indigéne du Congo in 1902. This had two 
battalions, one (of five companies) in Oubangui-Chari and Tchad, the other 
(three companies) in Gabon and Moyen-Congo. The Senegalese were 
supposed to be replaced by local recruits, but the region produced few 
volunteers and the regiment ceased to exist as such in 1903, though the two 
battalions were retained as independent units. A squadron of indigenous 
cavalry and an artillery section was attached to each. The first battalion was 
70% Sénégalais and was renamed the Bataillon du Chari et Bataillon Mixte 
du Tchad; the second drew half of its recruits from the region and was 
known as the Bataillon du Congo. Continued troubles in Tchad led to 
further reinforcements, and the Chari-Tchad battalion was split into two in 


1907. One half became the Bataillon de Oubangui et Chari, but the Tchad 
contingent continued to grow and became the Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais du Tchad in 1910. Also in 1910, Equatorial Africa was detached 
from French West Africa and its garrison became a separate military 
command, though its units continued to recruit Senegalese, especially as 
NCOs. 

The small territory of Djibouti at the mouth of the Red Sea was protected 
by French warships rather than a permanent garrison. Internal security was 
maintained from 1900 onwards by a locally-recruited Compagnie de Garde 
Somalis, known alternatively as the Corps d’Askaris, which was 
administratively dependent on the garrison in Madagascar. 

The garrison of Madagascar in 1905 consisted of the two-battalion /3° 
Régiment d’Infanterie Coloniale, a separate Bataillon d’Infanterie 
Coloniale at Diégo-Suarez, the 3° Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, the 
1°, 2°, and 3° Régiments de Tirailleurs Malgache, and seven batteries of 
Artillerie Coloniale (one horse, four foot, and three mountain). 

France’s manpower crisis and the approach of war with Germany led to a 
sudden interest in the concept of a ‘Force Noire’. This was the title of a 
very influential book by the Coloniale Colonel Mangin, which advocated 
the use of West and Central African troops to redress the manpower 
balance. Mangin estimated that a force of 100,000 could be raised, equal to 
the Tirailleurs Algériens. Support for the idea of conscription was received 
from the Governor of the newly formed French Equatorial Africa (the ex- 
French Congo), where there were few local volunteers. In 1912 
conscription was extended to both French West and French Equatorial 
Africa. In practice it had little effect in West Africa, where voluntary 
recruitment remained the norm, and no new Tirailleur regiments were 
raised there (though a number of Tirailleur ‘Marche’ battalions were 
formed for Morocco). It had more effect in Equatorial Africa, where it 
allowed the formation of a new two-battalion Régiment du Gabon and the 
‘doubling’ of the Bataillon de Oubangui et Chari to produce the 2° 
Bataillon du Moyen Congo and 3° Bataillon de Oubangui-Chari. The 
Regiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais du Tchad formed in 1910 remained 
separate and was still largely recruited in French West Africa. 


Dress 


There were no major changes in uniforms. ‘Western’-dressed units 
followed Meétropolitaine army fashions but with their own corps 
distinctions. The Légion’s tunic had a red collar with blue numbers: the cuff 
patches were red, and green epaulettes with red fringes continued to be 
worn. The Jnfanterie Légére d’Afrique had yellow collars with blue patches 
and yellow numbers, yellow cuff patches (they retained the traditional 
yellow or silver rank chevrons), and silver buttons. The Fusiliers had red 
collars and cuff patches with yellow numbers and all-green epaulettes. 
White trousers were commonly worn during the hot season. The old white 
spat gaiters were replaced by black leather ankle ones from 1897 onwards. 
Undress consisted of the white bourgeron and trousers with the blue sash 
common to most white units in North Africa, with the greatcoat worn in the 
field (Figure 111). All képis had white covers and neckcloths in hot weather 
(these were not solely a Légion distinction at this time). Officers wore the 
single-breasted 1893-pattern dress tunic with collar patches, cuff flaps, and 
epaulettes of the appropriate colours. Undress consisted of the 1886-pattern 
blue-grey single-breasted tunic with low standing collar, four flapless inset 
pockets, and appropriately coloured collar patches and insignia. In 1897 
officers and NCOs in North Africa were authorised a white single-breasted 
tunic of Marine style for hot-weather use; this had no collar patches. 
Officially it became khaki instead of white in 1899, though both models 
appear to have continued in use, the earlier pattern being worn when the 
troops were dressed in their white bourgerons and trousers. Officers had 
white (or khaki) trousers, but NCOs were not authorised these. In 1913 a 
field tunic in the same blue-grey as the men’s greatcoats was introduced. 
This had a fly front, a cloth belt, and four pleated pockets with visible 
buttons. 


Fig 114 


French Marine and Armée d’ Afrique troops. Figure 111: Infantryman, 
1890s. Figure 112: Sahariennes, 1902. Figure 113: Coloniale Blanche 
infantryman, 1904. Figure 114: African Tirailleur, service dress 1898. 


‘Eastern’-dressed units continued to wear their traditional uniforms 
without any major changes. The Zouaves had their blue vestes and gilets 
with blue sashes and red serual, and the Tirailleurs their light blue with 
yellow piping and red sashes. There were a few minor alterations: the 
Zouaves ceased to wear the white turban at all after 1903, and the 
Tirailleurs had largely given up the white cap worn under the fez by 1912. 
The white full dress gaiters remained regulation, but the blue field model 
was superseded from 1905 by dark blue puttees (inspired by those of the 
Chasseurs Alpins), and in practice these replaced the white ones as well. In 
undress the collarless white bourgeron and white serual were worn together 
with the blue or red sash. The new Tirailleur regiments of 1912 retained the 
light blue, yellow-braided vestes and seruals of their senior colleagues. 
Their tombeaux (false pockets) followed the provincial sequence. No 
provision appears to have been made for the display of regimental numbers 
(except on the officers’ képis and collars, where they were already worn in 
lieu of the tombeaux). 


Zouave and Tirailleur officers followed the ‘Western’ style in their 
uniforms except that they retained the traditional buttoned cuff slash and 
Austrian knot rank stripes, and also the baggy ‘flottard’ trousers. They 
adopted riding breeches for field dress, however, and the black gaiters 
authorised in 1910. Their versions of the 

1913 field tunics were either blue-black (Zouaves) or light blue 
(Tirailleurs), presumably because their troops did not wear the standard 
greatcoat in the field. 

The Zouaves’ uniform had come to be regarded as impracticable (less 
concern seems to have been expressed about the very similar pattern worn 
by the Tirailleurs), and various proposals were made to modify it. A 
collarless blue jersey was issued to the French-based Zouave battalions 
from 1904. Most criticism centred on the serual, which were held to be both 
inconvenient and expensive. At times the inconveniently full folds between 
the legs had even been gathered up by a cord attached to the waist belt. In 
1901 Zouave cyclists were issued with so-called ‘Russian breeches’ which 
resembled plus-fours. These were to form the basis of the uniform 
introduced after 1914. 

The Artillerie d’Afrique continued to wear the standard Métropolitaine 
uniform (dark blue képi and veste with red piping, and dark blue trousers or 
breeches with double red bands). The Metropolitaine arm experimented 
with black helmets, but none of these reached North Africa. The usual field 
dress consisted of the white bourgeron and trousers with a blue sash, with 
the rank-and-file wearing the red fez instead of the képi as an undress and 
field head-dress. Another little-known modification was introduced in 1910 
when distinctive shapes were prescribed for the red collar patch: that for the 
Artillerie d’Afrique was to have only two points (leaving a crescent shaped 
cut-out portion) rather than the three of the standard patch. The North 
African Foot Artillery’s patch was also to have the same rounded front as 
the Métropolitaine branch. 

The new Sahariennes of 1902 were only semi-regular and wore their own 
clothing. This consisted of a long white gown worn over slightly longer 
blue serual and (although not invariably) a white bourgeron. The gown was 
a simple oblong of cloth doubled over, with an opening left for the neck and 
the outer portions falling over the shoulders to form half sleeves. The 
garment was invariably gathered at the waist with a long red sash whose 
ends later came to be wrapped over each shoulder. The head-dress consisted 


of the red fez and white Saharan turban, which went round the fez and 
under the chin. The footgear consisted of sandals (Figure 112). Although 
normal equipment was worn at first, 1t soon came to consist of a waist belt 
and double bandoliers of red leather, with a series of cartridge clips and the 
bayonet carried on the right-hand cross strap. The Sahariennes’ French 
officers (who were specially selected) wore the same costume over a white 
tunic and blue or black serual. Their chief distinction was the light blue 
‘Native Affairs’ képi with star over crescent badge in gold, and they usually 
wore the white ‘cheche’ (turban) around their necks. 

The new Coloniale Blanche continued to retain the old Marine 
distinctions, including the blue paletot and grey trousers, the anchor device, 
and the open frame belt buckle (Métropolitaine troops wore a plate instead). 
The collar and képi numbers were supposed to be replaced by the anchor 
from 1904 (though only in peacetime), but this change was not completed 
until 1909. The question of the field uniform was taken in hand. The bleu 
mécanicien had proved itself to be prone to fading and discoloration, so in 
mid-1901 it was replaced by a new light khaki field dress. This consisted of 
a helmet cover (to be worn over the anchor badge, unlike the earlier blue 
one), a single-breasted tunic with standing collar, and plain trousers. The 
colour was a pale reddish sandy-brown. The insignia consisted of 
detachable collar patches with three-pointed ends, these being blue with red 
or gold anchors for infantry, and red with blue or gold anchors for artillery. 
Detachable rank insignia, in gold or red on blue-black backing, was worn 
on the cuffs (Figure 113). 

Sénégalais and Malgache uniforms continued to follow the pattern 
prescribed in 1898. The only change was that the yellow ‘TS’ of the 
Soudanais disappeared. It was decreed in 1900 that the Sénégalais should 
wear the letters ‘TS’ preceded by their regimental number, but this 
regulation does not seem to have been obeyed. The winter uniform 
remained the blue collarless Tirailleur paletot and blue breeches, with red 
fez and sash. Blue puttees were introduced in 1901. The summer field 
uniform was to be of the same khaki as that of the Coloniale Blanche. It 
continued to follow the same lines as before, namely a collarless paletot 
with yellow cuff chevrons and neck edging, trousers which were full above 
the knee and tight below, and a red fez. The red sash does not appear to 
have been worn in the field with this uniform. 


The Equatorial Tirailleurs wore the same uniforms as the Sénégalais. The 
Régiment du Congo wore the letters ‘RC’, presumably in red on blue 
though a photograph appears to show them on a khaki backing on the field 
uniform. It is not known what the later battalions wore by way of 
distinctions. The uniform worn by the Compagnie de Garde Somalis is not 
known. 


THE ARMEE D’AFRIQUE AND TROUPES COLONIALES 
IN MOROCCO 1907-14 


France’s chief remaining colonial ambition was centred upon Morocco. 
A diplomatic rapprochement with Britain cleared the way, and a number of 
Moroccan border violations and anti-European disturbances provided the 
pretext for intervention. In 1907 the French sent forces to Casablanca. The 
initial landing was carried out by Fusiliers Marins, followed by three 
Légion and three Tirailleurs Algériens battalions (all understrength), the 12° 
and /8° field batteries (Wétropolitaine Artillery), a squadron of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique and one of Spahis, and 100 mounted Algerian Goumiers or 
irregulars. The French contingent co-operated with some 300 Spanish 
infantry and 100 cavalry, though these did not take an active role. 

In 1908 General Drude was replaced by General d’Amade, whose force 
was increased to five composite, two-battalion Régiments de Marche — one 
Légion, one Zouave, two Tirailleurs Algériens, and one composite 
Légion/Tirailleurs Algériens — plus four squadrons of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, two of Spahis, and three field batteries and one mountain battery. 
In addition there were Légion Mounted Company detachments and 120 
mounted Algerian Goumiers. These troops were all drawn from the Armée 
d’Afrique. However, the government also sent the 7“ and 2° Bataillons de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais, which were formed into another Régiment de 
Marche and used for line of communication work. This was a significant 
development since it was the first time the Sénégalais had been used 
outside tropical Africa. 

The Moroccans were defeated, and a new Sultan was appointed. He 
ended hostilities against the French in return for recognition. The French 
agreed to reorganise the Moroccan army and training began. Moroccan 
opposition grew, however, and in 1911 the Sultan was besieged in Fez by 


rebellious tribesmen. The garrison was made up of Askaria with some 
French advisors, but the relief expedition was composed of Armée 
d’Afrique and Coloniale regulars. Following this, the French declared a 
Protectorate and began reorganising the Askaria more energetically. This 
led to a mutiny in April 1912. Fez was relieved once again by a Légion untt, 
followed by further reinforcements. A column then relieved Marrakesh and 
imposed joint Franco-Moroccan rule on the main population centres. 

1912-14 saw a series of campaigns which pacified most of what was 
known as ‘Maroc util’ but left the mountainous tribal areas unaffected. 
These various campaigns led to a steady increase in the number of French 
units serving in Morocco. Most continued to be drawn from the Armée 
d’Afrique. Additional Zouave, Légion, Infanterie Légére d’Afrique, 
Tirailleur Algérien, Chasseur d’Afrique, and Spahi battalions and squadrons 
continued to be drafted in (mainly from Algeria) on an ad hoc basis. The 
situation was taken in hand in 1913, and each of the first three Régiments de 
Tirailleurs Algériens formed a Régiment de Marche for service in Morocco. 
The crisis of 1912 also saw the despatch of reinforcements from the 
Metropolitaine Army, and the 7° and /4° Bataillons de Chasseurs Alpins 
remained there until August 1914. 

In addition, the Coloniale troops were increased. The original two 
Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais were amalgamated in 1910, but in 1911 
a Brigade Mixte Coloniale de Marche was formed, consisting of the /“ and 
2° Régiments Coloniale Mixte (three battalions of Infanterie Coloniale 
each), a two-battalion Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais de Marche, six 
machine-gun sections, and four Artillerie Coloniale batteries. A further two 
Bataillons de Tirailleurs arrived in 1911, six more in 1912, and another five 
in 1913. By 1914 all these units had been consolidated as the /* to 6° 
Régiments Mixtes d’Infanterie Coloniale du Maroc, each made up of one 
Blanche and two Tirailleur battalions. 

The successful use of Tirailleurs Sénégalais in Morocco led to them 
being employed in Algeria as well (the idea was that they could release 
white troops for service in Europe). A battalion was stationed in the south 
of the territory in 1910, and although the experiment is said not to have 
been successful, the /® and 2° Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais 
d’Algérie were still serving there in 1914. 

After the mutiny of 1911, the loyal remnants of the old Moroccan army 
were formed into a number of locally-recruited companies known as the 


Troupes Auxiliares Marocaines. These were still regarded as being in the 
service of the Sultan, although they were raised and paid for by the French 
Protectorate administration. The first four companies were formed in 1912 
and incorporated into Tirailleur or Zouave bataillons de marche. Their 
number was soon increased to ten, then 16 by mid-1913. The men included 
many former members of the Askaria, and the units had a mixture of 
French, Algerian, and Moroccan officers and NCOs. The men were armed 
and equipped like the Tirailleurs Algériens. Certain escadrons auxiliares de 
Spahis Marocains were also formed in 1912. 

The demands of the Moroccan campaign led to the expansion of the 
Algerian and Tunisian units. This had long been discussed, but action had 
been deferred because of settler objections. In 1912, however, conscription 
was introduced into Algeria (it had existed in Tunisia since before the 
French conquest). One important factor was the decline in French 
manpower relative to Germany. The indigenous ‘contingent’ was restricted 
to 5% of the eligible males, and in practice recruitment continued to be 
largely voluntary. This permitted the expansion of the Tirailleurs. It was 
planned to raise 12 new regiments, but only five were actually formed. 
These were the 5° (Alger), 6° (Oran), 7° (Constantine), 8° (Tunis), and 9° 
(Alger) Tirailleurs Algériens (the Tunisian regiments were still known as 
‘Algériens’). The Spahis were not expanded. The opportunity to reorganise 
the artillery units had already been taken. In 1910 the four existing groupes 
were expanded to three field batteries and one mountain battery each, and 
formed into Groupes d’Artillerie de Campagne d’Afrique N°*1 to 4. A fifth 
groupe was then formed in Tunis, together with two Groupes d'Artillerie a 
Pied d’Afrique to defend the Algerian and Tunisian coastlines. These sent 
some of their batteries to Morocco. In 1914 these detached units were 
formed into the 8°, 9°, and 10° Groupes a Pied. 


Dress 


The Armée d’Afrique units arrived in Morocco wearing their normal 
field uniforms. The campaign did not lead to any major changes. However, 
it soon became obvious that the Zouaves were poorly equipped for the 
colder weather, and a blue A/pin-pattern jersey with a collar was issued to 
their units in Morocco from 1912. The hot-weather dress was also modified, 
Légion units being issued from 1909 onwards with Coloniale Blanche khaki 


helmets, tunics, and trousers. The collar patch was dark blue with a red 
regimental number. 

The Coloniale Blanche wore their 1901 khaki outfits in summer and the 
older blue Marine paletots and blue-grey trousers in winter. The Sénégalais 
wore their normal dark blue or khaki Tirailleur paletots and breeches, but it 
soon became clear that they were in an even worse case than the Zouaves as 
far as cold weather dress was concerned. In 1911 trials were ordered of 
infantry greatcoats and Coloniale Blanche paletots, and in 1913 it was laid 
down that the Jirailleurs should be issued with a blue woollen jersey, a pair 
of boots, an Alpin hooded cloak, a pair of dark blue gaiters (in practice this 
seems to have meant puttees), and a modified paletot. The last was based on 
the Coloniale Blanche model but had a wide turn-down collar instead of the 
white troops’ upright model (the Senegalese found the latter 
uncomfortable). It bore the traditional yellow cuff chevrons and collar 
edging. The collar insignia remained the red on blue ‘TS’. This uniform 
was only prescribed for North Africa. 

Information about the original uniforms worn by the Troupes Auxiliares 
Marocaines troops is surprisingly limited (probably because they did not 
form part of either the Armée d’Afrique or la Coloniale), but it would 
appear that the dress of the infantry companies was similar to those of the 
Tirailleurs Algériens, with a green tombeau on the veste and a crescent 
instead of the regimental number. In 1913 they were issued with light khaki 
tunics and baggy breeches styled more like the Zouaves’ culottes cyclistes 
than the Tirailleurs’ serual. These items were worn with red sashes and 
fezzes, the latter with light khaki covers. It may seem odd that an auxiliary 
corps was more up-to-date in its dress than the regulars drawn from the 
Armée d’Afrique, but khaki with red sashes had been worn by the Sultan’s 
troops before they mutinied in 1912. The belt plate bore a five-pointed star, 
but there do not appear to have been any other distinguishing features on 
the light khaki uniform. French and Algerian ranks wore normal French 
rank devices, but their Moroccan equivalents had their own pattern of rank 
insignia. A caid keha had a broad gold band around the cuff, surmounted by 
a narrower gold braid in the form of a hoop with a loop at the top and 
flanked by two gold crescents; a khelifa kebir wore the ‘hoop’ without the 
band but with three gold crescents, one above and one on each side; a 
khelifa seghir wore the ‘hoop’ with two crescents; a caid mia I“ classe the 
‘hoop’ with one crescent above; a caid mia 2° classe the ‘hoop’ alone; a 


melazem one gold cuff band with a crescent above; a kateb the same except 
that the crescent was raised to the upper arm; a mogadem (sergeant) a gold 
cuff band; a mouan (corporal) two red (infantry) or yellow (cavalry) cuff 
bands; and a soldat 1° classe one red or yellow band. 

The Spahis Marocains refused to wear the Zouave-style uniform of the 
older Spahi regiments. In the end they were given a beige turban, a plain 
red veste worn tucked inside a red sash, and light blue serual worn tucked 
into soft black boots. The veste had seven buttons and a plain standing 
collar. The outer burnous was red with a red tab and the inner one white. In 
the field they wore either the white bourgeron or else a light drab 
gandourah (a plain, sleeved, collarless smock with a chest opening and 
deep vents at the front and rear), with normal Spahi equipment. French 
officers wore the Algerian Spahi uniform except that the képi was wholly 
light blue. French NCOs were usually drawn from the other Spahi 
regiments and continued to wear their own uniforms. The others wore a red 
tunic with light blue serual. The insignia took the form of an outline five- 
pointed star worn above a crescent, both in gold. It is not clear whether 
indigéne officers and NCOs wore the specifically Moroccan rank devices 
described above, though this seems likely. 


THE ARMEE D’AFRIQUE AND TROUPES COLONIALES 
DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


At the outset of the First World War in August 1914, France was faced 
with a German Army which was known to be superior in numbers and 
which quickly proved to be superior in terms of equipment and training as 
well. The main threat was to France’s own north-eastern borders, and the 
greater part of the French Army was concentrated there. There was already 
a long-established tradition that the Armée d’Afrique (including the 
Tirailleurs and Spahis) should come to the aid of the Métropolitaine Army 
in such an event, together with the Coloniale Blanche Army Corps 
stationed in the homeland. Moreover, the ‘Force Noir’ debate had 
conditioned French opinion to accept that the Coloniale Tirailleurs should 
do so too. 

However, France also faced other threats. Morocco was anything but 
pacified, and there were fears that the unsubdued tribes there might be 


stirred up by German agents. Nor had Italy yet subdued the pro-Turkish 
Sanusi in Libya, who were quite capable of creating trouble in the French 
Sahara. Moreover, Algeria and Tunis had their own internal security needs. 
Some of the African colonies bordered on German territories. Togo 
(Dahomey’s neighbour) was not a serious threat, but Kamerun (which 
flanked French Equatorial Africa and had been expanded by the cession of 
certain French territories) was a different proposition. Djibouti, too, was 
close to Turkish territory. In addition, the French had interests to protect in 
Syria and the Lebanon, especially in the event of a possible Turkish 
collapse. They could not let the British act against the Turks alone (except 
in Mesopotamia) and were thus compelled to provide contingents for the 
Dardanelles and Macedonia, Palestine, and Arabia. All these considerations 
should be kept in mind when following the often complicated story of 
France’s overseas troops during the war. 


Table 24: The Armée d’Afrique in August 1914 


Division 
d’Alger 
1 1* Régiment de Zouaves; 1°, 5° & 9° Régiments de 
Brigade Tirailleurs Algériens. 
Division 
d’Oran 
bia 2° Régiment de Zouaves; 2° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Brigade Algériens. 
1% & 2° Régiments Etrangére d’Infanterie; 1° Bataillon 
4° Brigade d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique; 6° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Algeériens. 
Division 
de 
Constantine 
a° 3° Régiment de Zouaves; 3° & 7° 
Brigade Régiments de Tirailleurs Algériens. 
Division 
de Tunis 


a 4° Régiment de Zouaves; 5° Bataillon d’Infanterie Légeére 
Brigade d’Afrique. 4° Bataillon d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique; 

2 4° & 8° Regiments de Tirailleurs Algériens. 
Brigade 


Western Morocco 

Three battalions /° Régiment de Zouaves, two battalions 3° Régiment 
de Zouaves, two battalions 4° Régiment de Zouaves; 2° & 3° Bataillons 
d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique; two battalions 2° Régiment Etrangére 
d’Infanterie; 1/1°", I1/3°, Il/4°, I/5°, Il/7° & I/8° Régiments de Tirailleurs 
Algeriens. 


Eastern Morocco 

Two battalions 2° Régiment de Zouaves; I* Bataillon de Marche 
d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique; three battalions 1° Régiment Etrangére 
d’Infanterie; III/2°, 1/6° & 1/9° Régiments de Tirailleurs Algériens. 


Southern Morocco 
One battalion 6° Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens. 
In addition there were three battalions of the Légion in IndoChina. 


The Meétropolitaine Army does not come within the scope of this study, 
but it remained the senior force. The peacetime Army as a whole had 21 
corps, including the /9° (North Africa), and 41 active divisions. It thus 
outnumbered the Armée d'Afrique to a considerable extent, and this relative 
imbalance continued throughout the war. It eventually fielded 116 divisions, 
and while some of these included Armée d’Afrique units (either throughout 
or for limited periods), this was counterbalanced by the fact that many of 
the men in the North African units were drawn from France. This became 
increasingly true of the Zouaves, for instance, and was also the case in the 
wartime Légion units. 

The Armée d’Afrique did not fit the Meétropolitaine organisation pattern, 
for its infantry regiments differed in size and it had no artillery of its own. 
Moreover, its units were split between Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. In 
August 1914 it was distributed as shown in Table 24. 


The Armée d’Afrique fielded two divisions by raising Regiments de 
Marche along the previously agreed lines (they were usually made up of 
two active battalions and one reserve battalion each). These divisions were 
the 37° and 38°. They were known as the ‘Constantinois’ and ‘Algérois’ 
divisions respectively, though they also drew on Oranie and Tunisien units. 
The divisional artillery and service units were provided by the 
Meétropolitaine Army, though the locally-based artillery had been 
designated ‘d’Afrique’ since 1910. Since the Tirailleur regiments were 
larger than Métropolitaine ones they were able to field additional battalions 
which allowed the formation of the 45° (Oranie) Division as well. This 
arrived shortly after the 37° and 38° and, like them, was badly cut up in the 
early battles of the war. 


Table 25: Infantry units of the Armée d’Afrique in France in 1914 


aE 
Division 
fick Régiment de Marche de 2° Zouaves (I, V, 11/2° Régiment de 
Brigade Zouaves); Régiment de Marche de 2° Tirailleurs (Ul, V, XI/2° 
Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens); Régiment de Marche de 5° 
& 6° Tirailleurs (Il/5° Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens, 1V/6° 
Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens). 
74° Régiment de Marche de 3° Zouaves (1, V, X1/3° Régiment de 
Brigade Zouaves); Régiment de Marche de 3° Tirailleurs (Ul, IV, V/3¢ 
Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens, I11/3° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Algériens). 
38° 
Division 
ps Régiment de Marche de 1° Zouaves (IV, V, X1/1° Régiment 
Brigade de Zouaves); Régiment de Marche de 1° & 9 Tirailleurs (1/1° 
& II, HI/9° Régiments de Tirailleurs Algériens). 
76° Régiment de Marche de 4° Zouaves (Ill, I V, V, XI/4% 
Brigade Régiment de Zouaves); Régiment de Marche de 4° Tirailleurs (1, 


VI/4° Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens),; Régiment de Marche 
de 8° Tirailleurs (IV, V/8° Régiment de Tirailleurs Algériens). 


45° 
Division 

89° 
Brigade 


90° 
Brigade 


Maroc 


Division 
1a 


Brigade 


2° 
Brigade 


3 e 
Brigade 
Maroc 


4° 
Brigade 
Maroc 


(For 
38° 
Division) 


Régiment de Marche de I* bis Zouaves, later 7° Régiment 
de Marche de Zouaves (VI, XIV/1% 

& VI/4° Regiments de Zouaves); 3° bis Régiment de Marche 
de Zouaves (III, VI, 12/3° Régiment de 
Zouaves). 

Régiment de Marche de 2° bis Zouaves (IV, XIV & ‘E’ 
bataillon/2° Régiment de Zouaves); Régiment de Marche de 
Tirailleurs (II/1I®, VI/2° & I/8° Régiments de Tirailleurs 
Algeériens). 


Régiment de Marche Colonial (V1, VII & IX Bataillons 
d’Infanterie Coloniale); Regiment de Marche 

de Zouaves (1/1 & Il, Ill, 1'V/3° Régiments de Zouaves). 

Régiment de Marche de Tirailleurs Maroc Occidental (V/4°, 
1/5° & IV/7° Regiments de Tirailleurs Algériens); Régiment de 
Marche de Tirailleurs Maroc Oriental (1, IV/2° & IV/7° 
Régiments de Tirailleurs Algériens). 

Régiment de Marche de Zouaves (U, U/l" & I/4° 
Régiments de Zouaves); Régiment de Marche Mixte Zouaves et 
Tirailleurs (Il & Ul/1* Zouaves, 1/7° Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Algériens). 

Régiment Mixte Colonial (4° Bataillon  d’Infanterie 
Coloniale, 8° & 12° Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais); 
Régiment de Marche de Tirailleurs (Il/4°, 1/8 & VI/8° 
Régiments de Tirailleurs Algériens). 

Régiment de Marche Mixte du Maroc (II/4° Régiment de 
Zouaves, III/4° & 1/9° Régiments de Tirailleurs Algériens). 


A considerable number of the Armée d’Afrique’s active battalions were 
serving in Morocco in 1914. This disrupted the planned mobilisation 
pattern. However, some of the battalions were hurriedly assembled into ad 
hoc régiments de marche, which were then formed into a Division du 
Maroc (1% and 2° Brigades du Maroc) and separate 3° and 4° Brigades du 
Maroc. The Division du Maroc was not allocated a number until 1918, 
when it was split into the /” and 2°. Despite their titles, the ‘Maroc’ 
formations contained no Moroccan troops as such until 1918. The initial 
infantry composition of these formations is shown in Table 25. 

The North African divisions continued to be made up of Armée d’Afrique 
units, but North African regiments were also attached to Meétropolitaine 
divisions for varying periods. 

The changing designations of the various Zouave and Tirailleur 
régiments de marche are confusing, but certain stages in the process can be 
identified. Initially, they were numbered after their parent regiments (e.g., 
‘Régiment de Marche de 1° Zouaves’). However, this was not possible in 
the case of mixed units. Moreover, some of the parent units had also raised 
‘bis’ or duplicate regiments. Consequently an attempt was made to 
renumber the ‘Marche’ regiments consecutively and without reference to 
their battalions’ parent regiments. This process seems to have begun in 
September 1914 and to have continued through to December, producing 
titles such as ‘2° Régiment de Marche’. However, it still left some 
anomalies, and although most of these were corrected in 1915 some units 
retained their anomalous titles right through the war. A further complication 
was that from early 1915 onwards a number of Zouave and Tirailleur 
battalions were combined to produce Régiments Mixtes des Zouaves et 
Tirailleurs, usually of one Zouave and two Tirailleur battalions (though 4° 
Mixte reversed this ratio). A final change occurred when the growing 
shortage of French recruits forced the conversion of two Mixte regiments to 
Tirailleur-only status (they were promptly renumbered) plus the raising of a 
number of new Tirailleur Régiments de Marche. Most of the Zouave and 
Tirailleur regiments remained on the Western Front, but some battalions 
were used to form /® and 2° Régiments de Marche d’Afrique which served 
at Gallipoli and then in Salonika, and 2° bis Régiment de Marche de 
Zouaves was sent to Salonika. 


The Légion benefited from a flood of hostilities-only volunteers. This 
allowed each of the pre-war regiments to form régiments de marche. There 
were six of these in all, of which the /° in each case remained in Morocco 
and the others served in France (4° Régiment de Marche de 1° Régiment 
Etrangére was a ‘Garibaldian’ Italian unit). The experiment of combining 
war-only volunteers with hardened pre-war legionaries was not a success, 
and many of the former demanded transfers back to their own national 
armies. In November 1915 the four French-based regiments were combined 
into one Régiment de Marche de Légion Etrangére which served throughout 
the rest of the war as part of the Division du Maroc, ending up as one of the 
two most decorated regiments in the French Army. 

Of the five Bataillons d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique, the 1°, 2°, and 3° 
sent Bataillons de Marche to France while their depots and the other two 
battalions remained in garrison in Morocco. 

The / and 2° Chasseurs d’Afrique sent squadrons to France as part of a 
combined Régiment de Marche in 1914. In 1915 this unit served as infantry 
before the squadrons were reformed as separate cavalry regiments, being 
joined by the pre-war 3°, 4°, 5°, and 6° Chasseurs d’Afrique and the newly- 
formed 7° and 8°. The /°, 4°, and 8° were moved to Salonika in 1916, and 
two squadrons went on to join the /* Régiment Mixtes de Cavalerie de 
Levant for the Palestine campaign. 

All four Spahi regiments were sent to France in August 1914 and were 
used as infantry. A Régiment de Spahis Auxiliares Algériens filled the gap 
in Algeria until it was disbanded in 1917. New 5°, 6°, and 7° Régiments 
Spahis Algériens were formed (‘Algérien’ had to be added to their title 
because Moroccan Spahis had begun to be raised) and these also fought in 
France. As with the Chasseurs d’Afrique, some of the units were later 
redeployed, the 5° going to Morocco and other squadrons being used with 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique to form the /° Régiment Mixte de Cavalerie de 
Levant. 

The companies belonging to the Moroccan Troupes Auxiliares Marocains 
were combined into five battalions of Chasseurs Indigénes and formed into 
a brigade of two regiments. This went to France in 1914. In December it 
became the Régiment de Marche de Tirailleurs Marocains and remained in 
France until 1918, during which year it was split into two again. 


The Troupes Coloniales 


In 1914 the Troupes Coloniales formed a wholly French (Coloniale 
Blanche) Corps d’Armée in France, and a number of mixed garrisons. The 
troops in Morocco consisted of six Régiments de Marche d’Infanterie 
Coloniale du Maroc, each of one white and two Senegalese battalions, plus 
one squadron of Spahis Sénégalais and two mixed groupes of Artillerie 
Coloniale (each of three horse and four mountain batteries). Algeria had the 
1” & 2° Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais de Algérie; French West 
Africa had the /® (Saint-Louis), 2° (Kati), 3° (Céte dIvoire), and 4° 
(Dakar) Régiments de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, plus the separate /” 
(Mauritanie), 2° (Tombouctou), and 3° (Zinder) Bataillons, the Spahis 
Sénégalais, and the 6° Régiment d’Artillerie Coloniale (Dakar); French 
Equatorial Africa had the Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais du Tchad, 
Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais du Gabon, Bataillon de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais N° 2 du Moyen-Congo, and the Bataillon de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais N° 3 de l’Oubangui-Chari; Madagascar had two Bataillons 
d’Infanterie Coloniale (at Diégo-Suarez and Tananarive), the Bataillon de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais de Madagascar (Majunga), the /°, 2°, and 3° 
Régiments de Tirailleurs Malgache (Tananarive, Tamatave, and Diégo- 
Suarez respectively), and the 7° Régiment d’Artillerie Coloniale 
(Tananarive and Diégo-Suarez); and Dyibouti was garrisoned by a 
Compagnie de Garde Somalis. 

The 12 active Régiments d’Infanterie Coloniale in France were to be 
‘doubled’ on mobilisation, each regiment forming a second from reservists. 
These duplicate regiments took the number of their active parent plus 30 
(lower numbers) or 20 (this yielded the 31° to 38° and 41° to 44° Régiments 
d’Infanterie Coloniale). Many of the reservists had previously served in the 
Zouaves. The Régiments de Marche in Morocco also contributed some of 
their battalions, which subsequently formed the basis for the famous 
Régiment d’Infanterie Coloniale du Maroc, the other most highly decorated 
regiment in the French Army, together with the 52° to 58° Régiments 
d’Infanterie Coloniale. Heavy losses meant that not all the regiments lasted 
for the whole of the 1914-18 war. The regiments were moved around to 
meet changing circumstances, but for the most part they stayed with the 


same Brigades d’Infanterie Coloniale and fought on the Western Front or in 
Salonika. 

In theory the Régiments d’Infanterie Coloniale remained all-white. 
However, there were also some Régiments Mixtes (these included the 4°, 6°, 
7°, and 8°, formed for service in the Dardanelles in 1915), and most of the 
others had Sénégalais units attached from 1915 onwards. In 1916-17 the 
57°, 58°, and short-lived 59° Régiments d’Infanterie Coloniale were all- 
Sénégalais. 

The French made considerable use of the Tirailleurs Sénégalais from 
September 1914 onwards. Something like 150 battalions had been raised by 
the end of the war, and many of them were used on the Western Front (the 
others served in North Africa, the Middle East, and Salonika, or in tropical 
Africa). Most of those in France were attached to Coloniale Blanche 
infantry regiments. In 1918 this practice was extended to Meétropolitaine 
regiments. After the first winter they were withdrawn to winter quarters in 
the south of France until spring. Practice regarding attachment varied. In 
most instances the Sénégalais were treated as a fourth battalion, but in some 
cases the units were merged with the white battalions on a company basis. 
This became official policy after the Sénégalais battalions had failed to 
perform as well as had been expected during the Nivelle offensive in 1917, 
but morale suffered as a result and regimental commanders’ freedom to 
experiment was restored in 1918. The number of French cadres was also 
increased in that year, partly in response to the need for more specialists. 

Most of the 14 Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais serving in Algeria 
and Morocco in mid-1914 were sent to France, being replaced by reserve 
units. A three-battalion Régiment de Marche de Tirailleurs Sénégalais de 
l'Afrique Occidental was also sent to France from Sénégal in September 
1914. This was made up of raw recruits and did not perform as well as the 
veteran Moroccan units. It was quickly withdrawn to Morocco and the 
survivors were there merged with the /6°, 17°, and /S8° Bataillons de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais. A new Régiment de Marche de _ Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais du Cameroun was formed in October 1915, and the survivors of 
the seven Sénégalais battalions sent to the Dardanelles in 1915 were 
transformed into the 57° and 58° Régiments d’Infanterie Coloniale 
Sénégalais at the end of the year. These two regiments returned to France in 
early 1916 and fought there before being disbanded in mid-1917. The other 
new Tirailleur units were all independent battalions. They were numbered 


con-secutively. The sequencing (relatively simple, with only a few 
unexplained omissions) was as follows: 

1914 — The pre-existing units in 1914 were the /® and 2° Bataillons de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais d’Algeérie and the 1” to 10° Bataillons de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais du Maroc. The reserve battalions sent to Morocco were 
numbered /4° to 25° Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais. The three 
battalions of the Régiment de Marche de Tirailleurs Sénégalais d’Afrique 
Occidental notionally accounted for the next three numbers (1.¢e., 26°, 27%, 
and 28°), which remained blank. Separately numbered /“ and 2° Bataillons 
de Tirailleurs Sénégalais were sent to join the Kamerun expedition. 

1915 — Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais 31° to 37°, 39° to 43°, 45°, 
and 46° were formed. The gaps in the sequence were filled in 1916. Ten 
battalions fought on the Western Front, plus two line of communication 
battalions, and a further eight in the Dardanelles. A battalion was also sent 
to Djibouti, but it is not clear whether this was one of the numbered ones or 
not. 

1916 — Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais 29°, 30°, 38°, 44°, 47° to 
56°, 61° to &&°, and 90° were formed. Thirty-seven battalions fought in 
France, together with four line of communication battalions. Bataillon de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais 43° distinguished itself in the fighting at Verdun. 

1917 — This year saw the formation of Bataillons de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais 89° and 92° to 107°. Thirty-five battalions fought in France (5°, 
6°, 8°, 20°, 27° to 30°, 32°, 35°, 39°, 43° to 45°, 48°, 51°, 52°, 54°, 61°, 64° to 
71°, 74°, 77°, 80°, 84°, 86°, and 88°), with six more on line of 
communication duties (58°, 75°, 78°, and 81° to 83°). A further 14 served in 
the Middle East and there were 12 more in Algeria and Tunisia. 

1918 — This year saw a major call on West African manpower. The units 
formed were Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais 108° to 133°, 135* to 
137°, 141°, and 150°. In all, some 42 battalions plus four depot units were 
sent to France. There were also 23, plus three service battalions, in 
Salonika, 14 in Algeria and Tunisia, and 13 in Morocco. 

The garrison regiments remained the /°, 2°, 3° and 7° Bataillons de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais. These acted as depots for the creation of the 
Bataillon de Marche de Tirailleurs Sénégalais. 

The inhabitants of the original ‘four communes’ of Sénégal (like those of 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Réunion, and Pondichéry) returned deputies to the 


French Assembly, but they were not actually citizens and thus not subject to 
conscription. Volunteers from these territories were incorporated into the 
Coloniale Blanche. Some of the Senegalese served in a special Bataillon 
d’Afrique Occidental Frangaise. Others, together with the Indians and West 
Indians, went to the Régiments d’Infanterie Coloniale serving in the 
Dardanelles. 


Military operations in the sub-Sahara 


The first campaign in sub-Saharan Africa was against the small German 
colony of Togo, which bordered upon Dahomey and the British colony of 
the Gold Coast. A joint Franco-British invasion overran the territory in 
August 1914. The French force consisted of a 100-strong Compagnie de 
Reserve Européene, a 310-strong Brigade de Gardes de Dahomey, a 210- 
strong Brigade de Reéservistes du Dahomey, a Brigade de Volontaires du 
Dahomey, and a section of 80 mm guns, plus one Mossi and one Dahoméen 
Goum Monte. The Gardes, the Réservistes, and the Volontaires were all in 
practice Tirailleurs, while the Europeans were Coloniale Blanche reservists. 

The second campaign was against the larger German colony of Kamerun. 
This was also a Franco-British operation, with a Belgian contribution in the 
south and east. The initial French forces in the theatre (in August 1914) 
consisted of the Régiment du Gabon, Bataillon de Tirailleurs Sénégalais N° 
2 du Moyen-Congo, Bataillon de Tirailleurs Sénégalais N° 3 de 
l’Oubangui-Chari, and the Régiment de Tirailleurs du Tchad (the last three 
battalions strong with two companies of méharistes, a spahi squadron and a 
section of mountain artillery). Not all of these troops could be actively 
employed, as Tchad in particular remained unpacified. The French sent a 
contingent from Sénégal to the Allied Expeditionary Corps which invaded 
Kamerun from the sea at Duala and advanced north and east. This force 
consisted of a Coloniale Blanche company, two newly-formed Senegalese 
battalions known as the /® and 2° Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, and 
a mountain artillery battery (80 mm guns) plus engineer and service 
sections, all from West Africa. These Senegalese units were formed into the 
Régiment de Marche de Tirailleurs Sénégalais du Cameroun. The Coloniale 
Blanche company was withdrawn in February 1915 because of sickness. 
The British Official History observed that the Senegalese had little 
experience of fighting in thick forest. 


Smaller French columns also invaded Kamerun from the north, east, and 
south. The northern column was drawn from the Régiment de Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais du Tchad, the south-eastern ones from the Moyen-Congo and 
Oubangui-Chari Bataillons de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, and the southern one 
from the Régiment du Gabon. The combined Allied offensive was 
successful and the conquest was completed in March 1916. Eight 
companies were left to garrison the French sphere, two being drawn from 
each of the Equatorial African territories. In April 1916 these were 
amalgamated as the Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais du Cameroun, 
whose mission was to garrison the reclaimed territory. 

Turkey’s entry into the war meant that Djibouti had to be strengthened, 
and a Bataillon de Tirailleurs Sénégalais was accordingly sent there in 
1915. It had to cope with an attempt at German infiltration in 1916. A 
Bataillon de Tirailleurs Somalis was formed in 1916 and sent to France. It 
fought as part of the Régiment d’Infanterie Coloniale du Maroc, its 
companies being split up among the regiment’s battalions. 


Operations against the Turks 


Tunisia’s Eastern Saharan frontier was also a source of concern. 
Turkey’s declaration of war encouraged the Sanusi to rise against the 
Italians in Libya, and the latter were forced back to the coastline. The 
Sanusi attacked Southern Tunisia in 1915, and a covering force (initially a 
brigade but later division-sized) had to be stationed there to provide 
protection. This in turn encouraged the Toureg and Tebou of Tibesti to 
become restive, and the Central Sahara, Niger, and Tchad saw a good deal 
of unrest. This was contained by the use of the local forces, mainly Goums 
and Saharienne or Coloniale camel companies supported by Tirailleurs 
Algériens or Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais du Tchad detachments. 

In 1915 French forces were involved in the Dardanelles expedition. The 
first contingent consisted of a division-sized Groupement Frangais which 
took part in the initial landings. The groupement was reinforced in May by 
a further division and the two became the /” and 2° Divisions, Corps 
Francais Expéditionnaire. The 1° Division consisted of the /° Brigade 
(175° Regiment d’Infanterie, 1°’ Regiment de Marche d’Afrique) and 2° 
Brigade (4° and 6° Régiments Mixte d’Infanterie Coloniale, 8° Régiment de 
Marche de Chasseurs d’Afrique, plus three groupes of artillery, etc.); while 


the 2° Division comprised 3° Brigade (176° Régiment d’Infanterie, 2° 
Régiment de Marche d’Afrique) and 4° Brigade (7° and 8° Régiments Mixte 
d’Infanterie Coloniale, plus three Groupes of artillery, etc.). 

The Régiments d’Infanterie were newly raised Meétropolitaine units. The 
1® Regiment de Marche d’Afrique had two Zouave battalions and one 
Légion, the 2° three Zouave battalions. Tirailleurs Algériens were not used 
because it was feared that, as Muslims, they might not be willing to fight 
enthusiastically against the Turks. The four Régiments Mixte d’Infanterie 
Coloniale were made up of Blanche and Sénégalais battalions, the latter 
being experienced ex-North African garrison units withdrawn from the 
Western Front. In May 1915 the arrival of white reinforcements allowed 
them to be given a uniform white or black composition, and in August they 
were renumbered, each adding 50 to become the 54°, 56°, 57°, and 58° 
Régiments d’Infanterie Coloniale, of which the first two were white and the 
others black. 

The Meétropolitaine and Armée d’Afrique units were then regrouped to 
form the 156° Division, which was sent to Salonika in October 1915. The 
Coloniale regiments formed the 17° Division d’Infanterie Coloniale, 
comprising 2° Brigade Coloniale (54° and 56° Régiments d’Infanterie 
Coloniale) and 4° Brigade Coloniale, the latter containing the Sénégalais 
ones. During October the white Coloniale troops were replaced by créoles 
(i.e., blacks with French citizenship from Réunion, the Antilles, and the old 
communes of West Africa). 17° Division d’Infanterie Coloniale was 
withdrawn to winter on Lemnos. The /56° Division was followed to 
Salonika by the Meétropolitaine 57° and 122° Divisions d’Infanterie, 
together with two regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique. In late February 1916 
they were joined by a reorganised /7° Division Coloniale. In August 1916 
these formations became the Armée Francaise d’Orient. The 11° Division 
Coloniale arrived in December 1916, and the 16° Division Coloniale in 
January 1917, followed shortly afterwards by the Métropolitaine 30° and 
76° Divisions d’Infanterie. The contribution of /a Coloniale to the Salonika 
expedition was thus three divisions out of eight, with the Armée d’Afrique 
contribution being equivalent to another division. 

The French also provided a contingent for the war in Palestine. Initially 
this Détachement Francaise de Palestine was to consist of two battalions of 
a Meétropolitaine Territorial regiment (the 115°) plus one squadron of the /” 


Spahis, who were to act as ‘flag escort’ and not become involved in any 
fighting. By April 1917 two Tirailleurs Algériens battalions had been 
added. By October 1917, when it had been decided to involve the 
Détachement in operations, it consisted of a two-battalion Régiment de 
Marche d’Afrique composed of Tirailleurs Algériens, the Légion d’Orient 
(a locally-formed unit recruited from Armenian refugees and a few 
Syrians), a 1% Régiment Mixte de Cavalerie du Levant (Chasseurs 
d’Afrique and Spahi squadrons), and two batteries of artillery. In March 
1918 the formation became the Detachement Francaise de Palestine et 
Syrie and participated in the Allied offensive which took Damascus. 

In addition to the Palestine contingent, the French sent a small 
detachment of troops to aid the Arab Revolt. In 1916 this consisted of eight 
machine-gun sections, two artillery batteries (one mountain), and an 
engineer company. The officers and men were drawn from the Arabic- 
speaking Armée d’Afrique. 


North, West and Equatorial Africa 


North Africa remained surprisingly quiet during the war. At its start 
there had been 40 Armée d’Afrique Tirailleur battalions there, of which 19 
were in Morocco. Thirty-two of these were sent to France, six remained in 
Morocco, and only two in Algeria. The Tirailleurs Sénégalais battalions 
withdrawn for service in France were replaced by new Bataillons de 
Marche from Senegal. These were numbered /4° to 25° Bataillons de 
Tirailleurs Sénégalais. 

Various auxiliary units were formed in Morocco to maintain security. 
They included the Bataillons de la Chaouia, the Bataillon de Reserve de 
Rabat, the Compagnie de Reservistes de Marrakech, and the Compagnies 
Mobilisées de Mazagan, Meknes, Mogador, and Safi. These latter 
eventually formed the /° and 2° Bataillons de Marche du Maroc in August 
1917. A Bataillon Mixte du Maroc formed in March 1917 included both 
Légion and Bataillon d’Infanterie Légére d’Afrique companies. 

West Africa was not threatened, but the extension of conscription here 
led to unrest. There were disturbances in 1916 in Haute Volta, and a further 
levy in 1916 caused a revolt in Dahomey. The growing resistance led to the 
French entrusting their 1918 appeal to a Senegalese Deputy, Blaise Diagne. 
It was notably successful, though few of the new units actually saw service. 


French Equatorial Africa was concerned with the reduction of the 
German garrison in Kamerun until mid-1916. Thereafter it furnished an 
increasing number of men for the Jirailleurs, especially in 1918. However, 
these continued to be known as ‘Sénégalais’, and no distinction was drawn 
in terms of origin as far as the battalion titles were concerned. The garrison 
units remained the Régiment de Tirailleurs Sénégalais du Tchad, Régiment 
de Tirailleurs Sénégalais du Gabon, Bataillon de Tirailleurs Sénégalais N° 
2 du Moyen-Congo, and Bataillon de Tirailleurs Sénégalais N° 3 de 
l’Oubangui-Chari, together with the new Régiment de_ Tirailleurs 
Sénégalais du Cameroun. 


Madagascar 


In 1914 the garrison in Madagascar consisted of two Bataillons 
d’Infanterie Coloniale, one Bataillon de Tirailleurs Sénégalais, three 
Regiments de Tirailleurs Malgache, and a Regiment d’Artillerie Coloniale 
of six batteries. Paris asked that a Corps Mobile of four battalions and two 
batteries be prepared with a view to possible intervention in German East 
Africa. The Madagascar authorities countered by offering one Bataillon de 
Tirailleurs Malgache and a mixed battalion (Europeans, Créoles, a 
company of Senegalese, and another of Comoriens). In 1915 the British 
said that French help would not be necessary and the proposed 
expeditionary force was stood down. 

During the war the Madagascar garrison was modified by the withdrawal 
of most of the /nfanterie Coloniale regulars. The 1°, 2°, and 3° Regiments 
de Tirailleurs Malgache remained in existence and acted as depot units for 
a number of Bataillons de Marche de Tirailleurs Malgache. The first left 
the island in 1914, being used to garrison Tunisia until it finally went to 
France in 1916. Subsequently 20 other battalions were formed (the 2° to 5°, 
7°, and /2° in 1916, the 73° to 25° in 1917, and the 26° in 1918). However, 
not all of these units existed simultaneously because some were broken up 
in 1917 to provide men for machine-gun, artillery, and service units. Of the 
front-line units, the 12° Bataillon de Marche served with such distinction 
that it was honoured by being retitled the /2° Bataillon de Chasseurs 
Malgache in August 1918. 


Dress 


Whereas the Austrians, British, Germans, and Russians had all adopted 
drab-coloured service dress by 1914, the French continued to clothe their 
Metropolitaine troops in their traditional blue and red. Some experiments 
had taken place with quieter-toned uniforms (beige-blue and a green-grey 
known as ‘reseda’), but no decision had been taken other than to provide a 
light blue cover for the highly visible red-topped képi (this decree appeared 
in 1913). The Armée d’Afrique was in a similar case. Despite its recent 
service in Morocco, no attempt had been made to develop a service uniform 
other than to introduce a similar light blue cover for the fez (also in 1913). 
The Coloniale troops were little better off. It was true that they had a khaki 
drill uniform, but this was only for use in the tropics and their temperate 
climate service dress remained the blue paletot and képi, with a red fez for 
the African Tirailleurs. This lack of foresight led to heavy French losses 
during the early weeks of the war, which in turn made the need to 
supplement the Meétropolitaine forces with North African and Coloniale 
troops even more imperative. As a result, a number of emergency measures 
were introduced. These included the introduction of light blue over-trousers 
or the substitution of blue or brown cloth ones for the all too visible red. 

A new basic uniform was laid down in December 1914. It consisted of a 
képi, a bonnet de police (originally a beret, though this was quickly 
superseded), a tunic (single-breasted, with low standing collar and two inset 
hip pockets with rectangular flaps with or without buttons), breeches, 
puttees, and the traditional greatcoat. All these garments were manufactured 
in bleu horizon, though there were considerable variations in this colour at 
first. Officers wore a bleu horizon version of the 1913-pattern field tunic, 
képi, breeches, and puttees or boots. There was a good deal of variety in 
practice. Rank distinctions were worn in the form of short gold or silver 
bars on the sleeve. By 1916 the képi had assumed a stiffer, more cylindrical 
shape. The only major innovation during the rest of the war was the 
introduction of a steel helmet. This was the well known ‘Adrian’, with its 
longitudinal crest and arm-of-service device on the front. Infantry wore a 
grenade, Chasseurs a hunting horn, and artillery crossed cannon, all with 
the letters ‘RF’ in the design. The helmet made the Aépi redundant, and 
most troops wore the bonnet de police behind the lines. 

The Zouaves and Tirailleurs began the war in their colourful traditional 
uniforms and consequently had higher casualty rates than any other units. 
Although they wore the white field serual rather than the red or blue dress 


ones, these were still too visible, and the situation was made worse by the 
fact that the officers’ uniforms differed so much from the men’s. The High 
Command introduced a variety of emergency measures during the autumn 
of 1914. The light blue fez cover was confirmed, with pale khaki as an 
alternative. The veste and gilet were retained, but greatcoats (initially in 
dark blue-grey, then in one of the various shades of bleu horizon) were 
issued to cover them. The inconveniently full serual were converted into 
baggy ‘culottes cyclistes’ by dividing them up the centre, and light blue or 
pale khaki cotton overbreeches were hurriedly prescribed, with baggy 
brown or blue cloth ones as an alternative. Some light or dark blue fezzes 
were also manufactured. 

These were only emergency measures, and in due course the ‘Eastern’ 
units were re-equipped with a new field uniform. In September 1914 it was 
decided that the Armée d’Afrique should wear khaki instead of bleu 
horizon, presumably because this colour was better for North Africa and 
other external theatres while still being suitable for France. The shade 
chosen was slightly more yellowish than the British one and was commonly 
known as ‘moutarde’ (in practice, however, some 70% of the material used 
during 1914-15 was of British origin). In fact the wartime Légion units 
attached to Meétropolitaine formations were issued with bleu horizon at first, 
and it was not until early 1916 that all the North African units were 
uniformly attired in the new khaki. The decision to issue this led to a protest 
from the British, to which the French responded that their style and insignia 
left no possibility of confusion. Métropolitaine units serving in Armée 
d’Afrique or Coloniale formations were to retain their bleu horizon. 

The new uniform’s style was similar to that of the Meétropolitaine units 
(though the original scheme included a khaki A/pin-pattern tunic with a 
turn-down collar, and a few of these were certainly manufactured and 
issued). The tunic was single-breasted with a standing collar. This was an 
innovation for the Zirailleurs, but the European climate called for it and 
there do not seem to have been any objections. There were concerns about 
the breeches, and these were replaced in 1915 by ‘culottes russes’, which 
were baggy above the knee but shaped to the calf below (Figure 117). In 
practice this provision was soon abandoned, and from 1916 onwards most 
wore orthodox breeches. The ‘Eastern’ units tended not to wear the 
greatcoat in summer, possibly because this garment had never formed part 
of their campaign outfit before. A somewhat lighter-weight version of the 


new uniform was issued for summer wear. The steel helmet caused the 
authorities some concern, since the ‘Adrian’ pattern had a projecting brim 
which it was thought might offend the Muslim Tirailleurs. Initially these 
were given early-pattern steel skullcaps to be worn under the fez. However, 
this provision was abandoned when it was found that they had no objection 
to the helmet. With its advent the fez was only worn behind the lines and its 
light khaki cover ceased to be used very much. The dark blue fez tassel was 
discontinued in 1915. Officers of all Armée d’Afrique units wore a khaki 
version of the 1913 field tunic, with a khaki képi. The Tirailleurs’ 
indigenous officers wore the tunic with the fez and baggy breeches. 


Fig 115 Fig 116 Fig 117 


French Marine and Armée d’ Afrique troops. Figure 115: Moroccan 
Chasseurs Indigénes, 19/4. Figure 116: Tirailleurs Sénégalais, 1915. Figure 
117: Tirailleur battledress, Western Front 1915. 


All infantry collar patches were originally to be yellow, but these were 
quickly changed to the colour of the uniform. Junior ranks’ numbers, 
soutaches (chevrons) and rank stripes varied according to corps. The Légion 
wore green, but the old epaulettes were abandoned for the duration and the 
blue sash was only worn for parades. The helmet device was the standard 
grenade. The Infanterie Légére d’Afrique wore violet, and their helmet 


device was the Chasseur’s hunting horn. Zouaves wore red, while 
Tirailleurs had light blue numbers and chevrons but yellow rank stripes. 
The Régiments Mixtes were given red numbers with one red inner and one 
light blue outer chevron as from November 1917 (before then, presumably, 
members had worn patches according to their parent corps). Zouaves and 
Tirailleurs both wore a crescent with the letters ‘RF’ between its horns as a 
helmet device, though their first issue helmets had the Ligne grenade. 
Officers wore gold devices (Légion officers the number within a gold 
grenade, Zouave officers the number alone, and Tirailleur officers a 
crescent with number above), but the same green, violet, red, or light blue 
chevrons as their men. Officers and senior NCOs wore gold numbers and 
rank stripes. 

Cavalry uniforms went through the same process. The basic uniform was 
similar to the infantry’s except that the men wore breeches and high black 
leather gaiters. The collar patches were dark blue with corps coloured 
numbers and chevrons, the Chasseurs d’Afrique having yellow and a 
hunting horn helmet device. The Spahis wore baggy serual and their own 
Arab boots. Their collar patches were also dark blue with yellow 
distinctions but their helmet badge was the Tirailleur’s crescent. Their usual 
head-dress, however, was the traditional tall fez and turban, now in pale 
khaki cloth. Officers and senior NCOs wore silver numbers and rank 
stripes. 

Artillery uniforms followed those of the other arms. The red collar 
patches were common to all, but the numbers and chevrons were in arm 
colours — light blue for field artillery, green for foot, dark blue for horse, 
white for mountain, and grey for heavy. Officers and senior NCOs wore gilt 
numbers and rank stripes. A further distinction was introduced in February 
1915 when the Artillerie d'Afrique (1.e., groups serving in North Africa or 
attached to North African formations in France) were instructed to wear 
three soutaches instead of two. This seems to be the origin of the famous 
‘trois soutaches’ which came to be worn by all North African units during 
and after the Second World War. 

The Moroccan Chasseurs Indigénes arrived in France wearing their light 
khaki uniforms and red fezzes with ‘canary yellow’ (probably light khak1) 
chéches or turbans wound round them (Figure 115). On arrival in the south 
of France they were issued with dark blue Chasseurs Alpins tunics. Later 
they were issued with the same khaki uniforms as the Algerian Tirailleurs. 


The one difference was that they were not given greatcoats, preferring 
instead to retain their traditional Moroccan djellabas or knee-length coats 
open at the front and fastening across the breast, with long sleeves and a 
hood. They were made of strips of grey, brown, or black homespun wool 
and commonly had a striped or banded appearance. An instruction issued in 
1914 prescribed that they were to wear the same light blue collar patches as 
the Tirailleurs, but without soutaches and with a yellow or gold crescent 
instead of a number. It is not known whether the Moroccan officers and 
NCOs continued to wear their own rank insignia. 

The Coloniale Blanche were still wearing their pre-war uniforms in 1914, 
though these were less conspicuous than the Ligne’s since the képi and 
paletot were dark blue and the greatcoat and trousers blue-grey. The only 
colourful elements were the red anchor on the képi, the red number on the 
collar (worn since 1909), and the red stripe on the trousers. The paletot 
seems to have been used as an outer garment more frequently than the 
Ligne’s veste, but the greatcoat remained the regulation field wear. It is not 
clear whether the 1913 Meétropolitaine regulation requiring a blue-grey field 
képi cover applied to the Coloniale troops, but earlier regulations regarding 
white field covers certainly did so this seems likely. In other respects the 
Coloniale Blanche were well treated. In September 1912 they had been 
issued with jerseys, mufflers, fur and woollen gloves, and even nose 
protectors (it is possible that this only refers to those serving in Morocco, 
though it may alternatively reflect the fact that /a Coloniale were regarded 
as expeditionary troops). Officers wore the 1893-pattern tunic. They do not 
appear to have adopted the 1913-pattern Meétropolitaine field jacket. Instead 
they wore a second-best tunic or the 1902 blue-black paletot with the gold 
distinctions of their rank (this item was supposed to be reserved for the 
colonies, but appeared quite frequently in France in 1914). The Artillerie 
Coloniale wore similar uniforms except that the trousers were dark blue and 
the anchor and collar number were replaced by red grenades (gold for 
officers). 


Table 26: European and mixed regiments of l' Armée d'Afrique 1901-18 (key on p. 137) 
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Table 27: Indigenous regiments of !4rmeée d'Afrique 1901-15 (key on p. 137) 
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The field uniform does not seem to have aroused the same degree of 
official concern after the early battles as those of the Ligne or the Zouaves 
(probably because it was less conspicuous), and the main problem seems to 
have been one of re-supply. Blue-grey firemen’s trousers were 
requisitioned, and officers were issued with men’s greatcoats. The first 
change in the regulations appears to be the 9 December 1914 order which 
introduced a drab field dress for all French units. The Coloniale Blanche 
infantry were to wear the standard light blue veste, breeches, and greatcoat. 
In January 1915 a light blue version of the paletot replaced the veste 
(presumably /a Coloniale had made some strong representations during the 
interval). This uniform did not change until 15 June 1918, when it was 
decided that all the Coloniale troops were to wear the khaki already being 
wor by the Coloniale Tirailleurs. In practice most ‘Marsouins’ (or 
‘Porpoises’, as the ex-Marine troops were nicknamed) serving on the 


Western Front were still wearing bleu horizon when the war ended. The 
artillery wore the same uniforms, except for the insignia. Officers adopted 
the standard four-pocket tunic of the French army, first in light blue and 
then in khaki. The styles varied considerably. The dark blue képi with gold 
anchor and rank stripes remained in use behind the lines. 

The December 1914 order prescribed yellow numbers and chevrons on 
yellow collar patches. This was clearly an error, and it was corrected on 28 
January 1915, when red distinctions on light blue were introduced. In 
practice many regiments wore a red anchor instead of a number, and this 
remained the Régiment d’Infanterie Coloniale du Maroc’s official 
distinction throughout the war. In December 1917 the collar insignia was 
altered for the other units so that a horizontal anchor was inserted between 
the number and the chevrons. NCOs wore silver numbers and anchors on 
both collars and képis between 1915 and 1916. The ‘Adrian’ helmet badge 
consisted of the Ligne infantry’s grenade backed by an anchor. The 
Artillerie’s collar patch was to consist of yellow numbers and chevrons on 
red, but the January 1915 revision altered this to red on light blue. In April 
1915 this was changed again to violet on red, and in December 1917 the 
grenade was added between the number and the chevrons. When the war 
began the Tirailleurs Sénégalais were still equipped with their red fezzes 
and sashes, with collarless Tirailleur-type paletots, and breeches, both of 
which were dark blue for winter and light khaki for summer. The triangular 
puttees were white and worn with sandals. There was also a blue-grey 
hooded Zouave cloak. On arrival in France the Tirailleurs were given 
Coloniale greatcoats. These had standing collars which the Tirailleurs 
found uncomfortable and promptly turned down as far as possible. By early 
1915 these greatcoats were being replaced by new ones similar to the 
standard 1914-pattern (1.e., single-breasted with chest pockets) but made 
from the old dark blue-grey cloth and with roll collars. Coloniale Blanche 
paletots were supposed to be worn underneath, but in practice many single- 
breasted blue Tirailleur ones were worn instead. Some of the latter had roll 
collars added. Later the double-breasted roll collar pattern became standard 
(Figure 116). All three versions of the paletot had the traditional yellow 
collar and cuff braid, and many of the fezzes were made of dark blue 
material. The red sash was only worn outside the uniform (usually over the 
paletot) for parades. The dominant colour of the Jirailleurs’ uniform during 
1914— 15 was thus dark blue (fez, greatcoat, paletot, breeches, and puttees). 


Table 25: Regiments d'Infanterie Colomials 1901-20 (hey on p 137) 
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Table 29: Regiments de Tiraillewrs Colonianx 1901-20 
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Tiratlleurs 


The pre-war insignia consisted of the letters ‘TS’ in red on a blue patch. 
A modified version was decreed for the light khaki paletot in June 1914. 
This was to have red piping and a three-pointed rear, though in practice the 
older model was generally retained. However, the new blue paletots were to 
bear a yellow anchor instead of the patch. Again, the older ‘TS’ patches 
continued to be seen for some time, but the anchor superseded them in due 
course. 

In principle the Tirailleurs were supposed to wear bleu horizon from 
December 1914. They came after the Coloniale Blanche in terms of 
priority, but by the winter of 1915-16 they were beginning to receive 
fezzes, greatcoats, paletots, breeches, and puttees in this shade. The style 
remained identical to the older dark blue garments, with the paletots 
conserving the yellow braid and the breeches the yellow piping. The red 
sash remained an issue item but was seldom seen in practice. The 


Tirailleurs began to receive light blue ‘Adrian’ helmets in 1916, their 
device being the Coloniale grenade over an anchor. 

A decision in August 1915 changed the Tirailleurs’ uniform to khaki. 
This took some time to work through, and it was not until late 1916 that 
khaki fezzes, paletots, breeches, and puttees began to be issued to the 
combat battalions (the others retained light blue until the end of the war), 
and even then the greatcoat and the steel helmet remained bleu horizon. The 
new khaki garments were identical to their predecessors except that the 
yellow braiding on the paletot was abandoned in November 1917 ‘for 
reasons of economy’. The only other change was that the red fez was 
restored from January 1917. It was to have a khaki or light blue cover in the 
field, and in November 1917 a small yellow anchor was added to its front. 
The Tirailleurs’ light khaki summer uniform remained in use and was worn 
in hot weather. 

The collar insignia on both the light blue and the khaki uniforms 
remained the yellow anchor. The December 1914 regulations did not 
mention the Tirailleurs, but some of the new paletots had versions of the 
Coloniale Blanche devices — red chevrons added to a yellow anchor, or a 
red anchor with or without red chevrons. In January 1917 red chevrons with 
a yellow anchor became official, and in November a yellow battalion 
number was added between the anchor and the chevrons. Even this did not 
end the official tinkering, however, for in December 1917 the chevrons 
were deleted. In practice most Tirailleurs continued to wear the yellow 
anchor alone. 

Malgache units wore the same uniform as the Sénégalais. However, the 
collar insignia prescribed in December 1917 was a green anchor and 
number with two red chevrons. 

Tirailleur officers and NCOs were drawn from the Coloniale Blanche 
and wore their uniforms. The extent to which they wore khaki after it 
became regulation for their Zirailleurs is not clear. The literature seems to 
be silent on this point, but some certainly did, even to the extent of using 
the Armée d’Afrique’s tunic instead of the paletot. After the Coloniale 
Blanche adopted khaki in 1918 this ceased to be an issue. However, 
Tirailleurs in khaki served alongside ‘Marsouins’ in bleu horizon for some 
two years, though the greatcoat colours remained the same. 

The campaign dress worn in the Middle East and the tropics followed 
similar lines. The Métropolitaine troops sent to the Dardanelles wore the 


new bleu horizon because the French High Command had laid down that 
Metropolitaine troops serving alongside Coloniale ones were to continue to 
wear this, but they also had the Coloniale light khaki tropical helmet. The 
Armée d’Afrique units wore khaki (the Légion battalion seems to have had 
the 1903 Coloniale Blanche tropical uniform, in some cases with tropical 
helmets), with bleu horizon greatcoats. The Coloniale Blanche battalions 
(including their créole recruits) wore the new bleu horizon képis, paletots, 
breeches, and puttees, or else the light khaki hot-weather uniform. The 
Sénégalais in this theatre were given priority as far as their own ‘interim’ 
blue greatcoat, paletot, and breeches were concerned, and many also seem 
to have had the dark blue fez rather than the red fez with light blue cover. 
Subsequently they received Tirailleur khaki. A new cotton version of the 
Armée d’Afrique’s khaki tunic and breeches began to be distributed during 
the summer of 1915 to all troops (Meétropolitaine, Armée d’Afrique, and 
Coloniale) in hot theatres. Some of the cloth used for this was ex-British 
khaki drill. 


GERMANY 


Germany was a late starter in the race for empire, partly because the 
country did not exist as a unified nation until 1871. Before that the separate 
German states were all too small, too landlocked, and too involved with 
purely European struggles to try to rival the chief colonial powers. Even 
Prussia was primarily a Baltic power, and her one venture into the West 
African trade was shortlived. However, individual German merchants from 
Hanse ports like Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck continued to be involved 
in the African and Far Eastern trade. They remained committed free traders 
for many years, but during the later 1870s their attitude started to change 
and they began to put pressure on the Imperial government (which in 
practice meant Bismarck) to claim colonies for Germany. 

Up to this point Bismarck had been opposed to colonial expansion, 
seeing it as unnecessarily expensive and likely to embroil Germany in 
disputes with the other Imperial powers. He had even encouraged France to 
seek compensation outside Europe for her losses in Alsace-Lorraine. 
However, he suddenly reversed his policy in 1884 and declared 
protectorates over Kamerun, Togo, and Deutsch-Siidwestafrika (now 
Namibia), followed the next year by what was to become Deutsch-Ostafrika 
(now the mainland part of Tanzania). 

Initially the territories were to be governed by means of Chartered 
Companies (a British device) at no cost to the Imperial exchequer. 
However, local crises soon forced the home government to appoint Imperial 
Commissioners and take over direct rule. The security arrangements varied 
from colony to colony. In some, defence forces called Schutztruppen (1.e., 
‘Defence Forces’) were established. These resembled the German Navy and 
Marines in that they were Imperial forces, whereas the home army was 
made up of separate State contingents. The Schutztruppe in Deutsch- 
Sudwestafrika were composed almost entirely of whites and took the form 
of the mounted rifles characteristic of Southern Africa, whereas in Deutsch- 
Ostafrika and Kamerun the rank and file were black with German officers 
and NCOs. In smaller colonies like Togo there was no need for 
Schutztruppen, so the local forces took the form of armed Polizeitruppen. 


Such Polizeitruppen were also raised in the larger colonies, and formed a 
significant part of their total armed forces. 


German Schutztruppe askaris normally wore tunics and had puttees 
below their breeches rather than the curious stockings the artist has 
depicted here. Their fezzes and blouses clearly owe something to the 

uniform of the Kings African Rifles. 


In addition to these specifically colonial forces, Germany also deployed 
Imperial expeditionary forces whenever this proved necessary. Naval 
landing parties and Marines usually provided the spearhead elements, with 
volunteer contingents from the home army arriving to reinforce the local 
Schutztruppe. In principle, German practice was to incorporate these 
volunteers into the local force. When the Herero Revolt of 1904 broke out 
in Stidwestafrika they were formed into additional units, but this approach 
proved to be unsatisfactory, the Herero calling the new arrivals ‘boys’ in 
contrast to the ‘men’ of the initial garrison. When the Siidwestafrika 
Schutztruppe was expanded again in 1914 it was done by posting reservist 
settlers to the existing units. Ostafrika saw the creation of a number of 
white Schutzekompagnien in 1914, but these were soon converted into 
standard field units by the cross-posting of whites and askaris. German 
training meant that they were effective whatever their initial composition, 


while there is no better illustration of German willingness to subordinate 
narrow personal or sectional interests to the greater good than the story of 
General-Major Wahle, an elderly reserve officer who happened to be 
visiting Ostafrika in 1914 and who immediately volunteered to serve under 
the local Schutztruppe commander, even though the latter was a mere 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

When the First World War broke out in Europe the colonies were cut off. 
Togo was quickly overrun, Sudwestafrika surrendered in mid-1915, and 
Kamerun could not hold out beyond the beginning of 1916. In Deutsch- 
Ostafrika, however, von Lettow Vorbeck was able to show what could be 
done by well-led, well-trained African troops operating in their own natural 
environment. The professionalism of the white cadres (rather larger than the 
general rule among colonial forces) was matched not only by the stamina 
and fighting spirit of the askaris, but by their loyalty. 


Arms 


The weapons carried were not always the most up-to-date available, 
though the Marinirkorps and the white Schutztruppe always had these. The 
Dreyse needle-gun with which Prussia fought the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71 had been a poorer rifle than the French Chassepot, and steps were 
quickly taken to remedy this deficiency. The weapon selected was the 
Mauser M71, a single-shot breechloader. In the 1880s concern over 
development of repeater rifles elsewhere led to the addition of a tubular 
magazine in the forestock to produce the Mauser Jdgerbtische or light 
infantry rifle M71/84. This black powder 11 mm weapon remained the rifle 
most commonly used in the colonies. 

Small arms development did not stand still, however, and the superior 
advantages of a smaller calibre and a box magazine soon became obvious. 
This led to the introduction of the 8 mm M88 Kommis rifle. It was not very 
satisfactory but continued to be used up to 1918. It is not clear whether it 
was distributed to any of the colonial units, though as the Marinirkorps was 
not only an elite unit but one which stressed musketry it is quite likely to 
have received it. The situation was not resolved until the introduction of the 
famous Mauser Gewehr 98 in 7.92 mm calibre, which served with first line 
units up to and throughout the First World War. 


The machine-gun position is more obscure. The German army proper is 
usually reported to have adopted the Maxim in ‘about 1899’, but at least 
one Maxim had been obtained for the Wissmantruppe by 1890, and other 
Maxims were being employed by colonial forces as early as 1891. The 
German Navy adopted the Maxim in 1894. The calibre appears to have 
been 8 mm. 


COLONIAL EXPANSION AND CONSOLIDATION 1884— 
95 


In 1884 Bismarck astonished the rest of Europe by authorising a series 
of colonial acquisitions in regions where there were long-established 
German trading interests. Initially, the main instrument of German imperial 
expansion was the German Marine or Navy. This had been no match for the 
Danish fleet in 1864, nor the French in 1870, but it developed quickly 
thereafter, especially after the accession of Wilhelm I in 1888. German 
warships were responsible for the annexation of the expanding colonial 
empire, and naval landing parties were employed in both West and East 
Africa. The Marine did not have a subdivision equivalent to the French 
fusiliers marins, but its seamen could be organised into Matrosen- 
Divisionen which were equivalent to six-company infantry battalions. These 
were drilled by Marinirkorps NCOs and included the shipborne 
Marinirkorps detachments. 

The Prussian Marinirkorps had been formed in 1849. It became part of 
the North German Confederation Navy in 1867, and an Imperial unit in 
1871. This meant that the rank and file were recruited from Germany as a 
whole and not from one State, though since they were chosen from men 
who had 12 weeks or more sea-going experience in the fishing or merchant 
fleets they still tended to come from North Germany. Particular attention 
was paid to marksmanship, and Marinirkorps personnel were also 
instructed in coast artillery duties. 

In 1889 the Marinirkorps was divided into two half-battalions, and these 
became full battalions in 1889. They were based at Kiel and Bremerhaven. 
One of the roles of these home-based Marinirkorps battalions was to 
instruct naval cadets in infantry duties as part of their two-year training 
course. They also provided detachments to serve on board ship. After 1870 


none were sent to corvettes or smaller vessels, but they continued to be 
carried on armoured cruisers and battleships until 1895. Although 
Marinirkorps personnel took part in naval landing parties, the corps as such 
was not used in any overseas operations until 1894, when a company was 
sent to Kamerun. However, this unit was not involved in any fighting. After 
1895 the Marinirkorps was trained to serve in the colonies. 

Togo was the first protectorate to be declared, in July 1884. A Togolese 
Polizeitruppe was first raised in 1885, with ten Hausas. Their number was 
slowly expanded. There were two unsuccessful local rebellions in the 1890s 
but the force nevertheless remained small. It was reorganised in 1894, at 
which time it was also increased to 150 askaris, including the first Togolese 
recruits. It was largely equipped with weapons brought in by the 
Alldeutscher Verband (Pan-German League) for a private expedition to 
enlarge the colony. This extended the German sphere of influence to the 
north of the country. The Togolese Polizeitruppe was equipped with 
M71/84 rifles and standard German infantry equipment from the start. 

Kamerun was the next protectorate to be declared, again in July 1884. As 
with Togo, there were already some well-established German trading 
interests here. Announcement of the protectorate was followed by the 
establishment of an armed Kamerun Gendarmerie of some 10-20 officials 
and 300 native ranks. In 1885 a rebellion among the estuary peoples under 
Lok Piso was quelled and Kamerun became an Imperial colony. A period of 
comparatively peaceful consolidation followed, during which the trading 
interests succeeded in penetrating into the interior, largely without 
government support. From 1890 onwards, however, they began to meet 
with opposition and a period of sporadic warfare began, involving a 
considerable number of relatively small expeditions. One of these, towards 
Lake Chad, met with a serious reverse in 1890. 

In 1890-91 the Kamerun forces were reorganised as the Kamerun 
Polizeitruppe. According to one report the nucleus was provided by slaves 
purchased in Dahomey: the initial personnel were certainly made up of 
Krus, Hausas, and Dahomeyans, though later Togolese and even some 
Sudanese were recruited. In late 1893 there was a serious mutiny among the 
Dahomeyans, caused by delays in payment and brutal disciplinary practices. 
As noted, this brought a Marinirkorps company in 1894 from Germany, 
though it was not involved in any actual fighting. 


Deutsch-Stidwestafrika 


A German trading interest also existed in South-West Africa (now 
Namibia), and in 1884 the territory was declared to be a protectorate under 
the title of Deutsch-Siidwestafrika. However, no attempt was made at 
military occupation and German influence remained restricted to the coastal 
stations protected by the guns and landing parties of Imperial warships. It 
was not until 1887 that the Chartered Company formed a body of troops, 
consisting of two German officers and several NCOs with some 20 
Hottentot and Bastard recruits. This force was poorly organised and fell to 
pieces the following year. 

A new start was made in 1888. Eight men were recruited from the active 
German army, together with 13 reservists, and equipped with Mauser 
carbines. These troops formed the nucleus of the Stdwestafrika 
Schutztruppe (Defence Force) which began to extend administration into 
the interior. It was this small force which brought the first camels to 
Deutsch-Siidwestafrika, where they were used instead of horses for 
patrolling in the desert areas. In early 1890 it was raised to a strength of 
some 50 men. 

The extension of German administration in Deutsch-Stidwestafrika 
provoked native opposition, and in 1892 the Germans were faced with a 
united front of the two main indigenous peoples, the Herero and the 
Hottentots (the two had previously been at war). The latter had been very 
much influenced by the Boers in South Africa and were well armed with 
modern rifles. The Chartered Company’s inability to deal with this threat 
led to Deutsch-Stidwestafrika becoming an Imperial colony in 1893, and the 
Company force was taken over and brought up to a strength of 250. 
Conflict then broke out between the Germans and the Hottentots, and 
although the latter scored a success, the Germans sent 250 additional 
reinforcements in 1894 and defeated their opponents at Naukloof. 

Up to this point the Sidwestafrika Schutztruppe had included some 
native recruits, but it now became an all-white force (the natives were 
probably transferred to the police). The colony was adjacent to the South 
African territories, where opinion was hardening against the use of native 
troops, and it is likely that the German administration was influenced by 
this. However, the peace treaty with the Hottentots showed that the 
Germans still needed native auxiliaries, for it imposed conscription on the 


Witbois Hottentots. Such conscription clauses in treaties were common and 
had the advantage that the use of African levies made the administration 
less dependent on Imperial troops, who had to be borne on the Reichstag 
budget. 


A German expedition in northern East Africa, from Peters’ New Light 
on Dark Africa. The basic elements of a colonial column are all in evidence 
here — rifle-armed escorts, baggage animals, and porters. The flag was an 

essential feature: sovereignty had to be demonstrated, not so much to the 
indigenous inhabitants as to other European powers. 


The colony’s forces were reorganised in 1894, being divided into a Field 
Corps which was purely military, and a Divisional Corps which was mainly 
administrative. The Field Corps consisted of four Feldkompagnien (field 
companies) with a total of 15 officers and 500 other ranks. The size of this 
force steadily increased, until in 1897 it numbered some 700. It was still 
divided into four field companies, but it now also had an artillery battery 
(formed in 1896) and a detachment of railway construction troops. The field 
companies were basically mounted infantry, though each had its own light 
field-gun. Camels continued to be used in the desert areas. There were also 
eight police companies. 


Deutsch-Ostafrika 

Deutsch-Ostafrika became part of the German Empire in 1885, when a 
protectorate was established over the inland areas of what is now Tanzania. 
These areas were part of the territory claimed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, but 
the British declined to support him and the appearance of a powerful 
German squadron off Zanzibar persuaded him to accept the situation. At 
this period the German presence was wholly commercial and was restricted 
to the agents of the German Ostafrika Company. Although expeditions 
inland regularly employed armed Zanzibaris as guards there were no 
regular armed forces. 

In 1888 the Company persuaded the Sultan to lease it the coastal strip, 
which the latter still owned. The Company’s agents began to administer this 
area directly with the aid of a few dozen Zanzibari mercenaries, but their 
actions led to a popular revolt led by the Arab and Swahili traders and 
supported by the coastal tribes. This started at Pangani and rapidly spread to 
other ports. Mikindani and Lindi had to be evacuated, and Dar-es-Salaam 
was attacked. The Company received some support from naval landing 
parties, but it was unable to deal with this ‘Arab Revolt’ from its own 
resources and the Sultan was understandably unwilling to help. 

In these circumstances the German government revoked the Company’s 
Charter and in January 1889 appointed Hauptmann von Wissman as 
Imperial Commissioner to deal with the situation. Wissman raised and 
trained a military force. Six Sudanese companies (a total of 600 men) were 
raised in Cairo with the permission of the Egyptian government, together 
with 20 Turkish police, 50 Somalis, and about 350 Ngoni (frequently 
described as ‘Zulus’) from Portuguese Mocambique. The Wissmantruppe 
also had 26 artillery pieces. Germany and Britain combined to impose a 
naval blockade to prevent arms and ammunition reaching the dissidents. By 
early 1889 German forces amounted to about 1,000 askaris with 60 German 
officers and NCOs, together with some 200 sailors from the German Navy. 
There were also a few Sudanese officers. This force was able to suppress 
the rebellion, a task completed in mid-1890. 

In 1891 the Wissmantruppe was formally taken over by the German 
government as the Ostafrika Kaiserliche Schutztruppe. At this point the 
Commissioner’s forces amounted to about 1,700 men. These were 
reorganised into ten companies, of which four were coastal garrison units 
(distributed between Bagamoyo, Dar-es-Salaam, Kilwa, Lindi, and Tanga), 


four mobile, and two depot. The companies had a higher proportion of 
German officers and NCOs than most colonial units, a characteristic which 
was to remain typical of the Schutztruppe through to 1914-18. The first 
askaris were raised outside the territory, but in the course of time they came 
to be recruited from inside Deutsch-Ostafrika. 

In 1892 the beginnings of an armed police force was created with ten 
Germans, six indigenous officers (Effendis) and 415 askaris. However, this 
force was incorporated into the Schutztruppe in 1894-95, thereby 
increasing it to 12 companies. The armed police thenceforth remained part 
of the force, though they came under the civil administrators. In broad 
terms their numbers seem to have kept pace with those of the Schutztruppe. 
These forces extended German rule into the interior, though not without 
experiencing a number of reverses. 


Dress 


German naval uniforms followed the normal international pattern. 
Officers wore cocked hats or blue peaked caps, blue frock coats (initially 
worn closed at the collar, later open to show a white collar and black tie), 
and blue trousers. Ratings wore a peakless blue cap with a black ribbon 
which hung down in two tails behind, a blue jumper with sailor collar, and 
bell bottom trousers. The main difference from the British pattern was that 
the Germans’ jumper was usually worn tucked inside the trousers and they 
retained a waist-length reefer jacket with two rows of brass buttons and 
medium blue collar patches. Officers wore the Imperial cockade (black 
outer, white inner, and red centre) within gold oak leaf embroidery with a 
crown above, while ratings wore the Imperial cockade on the cap front. 
Rank followed the British system but officers wore branch devices (a star 
for deck officers) instead of the ‘curl’. 

The summer uniform, commonly worn by landing parties in the tropics, 
was white. The officers’ version consisted of a plain white tropical helmet, 
a single-breasted white tunic with a standing collar with a white wing collar 
showing below, white breeches, and a brown waist belt, leather gaiters, and 
boots, worn with Army-pattern shoulder cords. The men’s consisted of a 
plain white or khaki tropical helmet or else a white cap with black ribbon, a 
white jumper with mid-blue sailor collar, and white trousers worn tucked 
into black jackboots or brown canvas gaiters with three side fastenings 


(Figure 118). The working dress version of the jumper did not have the 
mid-blue cuffs worn on the full dress model. Equipment was of the standard 
infantry pattern, but tended to lag a little behind the times and was 
invariably black. Some early colonial native units certainly wore khaki, 
seaman-style jumpers, but there seems to be no evidence that the Marine as 
such developed a khaki uniform for its landing parties. 

The Marinirkorps wore a dark blue single-breasted tunic and trousers 
from the beginning. In 1875 the collar and cuffs became white, though the 
cuff flap remained blue, and the cap received a white band. The badge was 
an Imperial eagle superimposed on an anchor and the cockade was the 
Imperial black, white, and red. A black plume was worn in full dress. The 
older Marinirkorps shako was changed to one similar to that of the home 
army’s Jdger battalions in 1883. This had leather front and back peaks and 
was of black cloth for officers and black leather for men. In 1888 both 
officers and men adopted double guard stripes on the collar and three single 
guard stripes on the cuffs. These were gold for officers and yellow for men. 
The shoulder strap badge became crossed anchors with an Imperial crown 
above, still in yellow. Artillerymen within the Seebataillonen wore a white 
grenade on the sleeve, signalmen white crossed flags, and pioneers a white 
crossed spade and mattock. 


A meeting with local notables. The folding chair, the deferential but 
armed escort, and the implicit threat of the light field-piece were calculated 
to enhance the officer Ss prestige. 


German colonial troops. Figure 118: Naval landing party, warm 
weather dress 1880s. Figure 119: Marinirkorps, warm weather dress 
c.1895. Figure 120: Togolese Polizeitruppe, late 1880s. Figure 121: 

Togolese Polizeitruppe, c.1893. Figure 122: Kamerun Polizeitruppe, 1889. 


It is not certain when the Marinirkorps adopted a tropical uniform, but 
the first occasion on which one was used seems to have been in 1894, when 
the company was sent to Kamerun. It was made of light brown drill 
material and consisted of a single-breasted tunic with a turn-down collar, 
round cuffs, and patch skirt pockets, worn with long trousers tucked into the 
usual black jackboots. The head-dress was a white tropical helmet bearing 
the Imperial eagle in gold on the front above a small circular Imperial 
cockade set on a narrow white band. The standard white Marinirkorps 
shoulder straps were worn (Figure 119). 

The Marinirkorps wore standard Imperial rank insignia. NCOs were 
distinguished by a mixture of tresse (braid on the collar and cuffs) and 
buttons worn on the side of the collar. The braid was gold on the blue 
uniform but black, white, and red on the tropical version. Unusually, in the 


latter case 1t was worn around the front and top of the turn-down collar 
rather than its outer edges (no doubt in imitation of the standard high 
collared home service tunic). The NCOs’ rank buttons were in the usual 
place at the side. These buttons bore an anchor. 

The uniform history of the Togolese Polizei-truppe seems to have been 
unusually complicated, though unfortunately illustrations are unavailable. 
The first uniform is described as having been Navy pattern with red facings 
and piping. This probably meant a white blouse and trousers with a plain 
seamen’s collar but red cuffs instead of the standard light blue ones, though 
it was possibly the undress uniform later worn in Kamerun, consisting of a 
white smock with a round neck opening piped with red and with three 
horizontal red stripes across the chest. The head-dress is unknown but may 
have been a white seamen’s cap. 

The second uniform was a blue tunic of Prussian pattern with red facings, 
piping, and straps, together with a dark blue peaked cap with red piping and 
an Imperial cockade. The colour of the trousers is not known, though white 
ones were worn by German troops in summer and might well have been 
thought appropriate. Figure 120 is a reconstruction. Unfortunately no date 
can be assigned to this uniform, though it may be ascribed tentatively to the 
later 1880s. 

The third uniform (again not dated, but possibly about 1890) was a blue 
bluse (possibly a pullover-style smock) with gold buttons, and blue 
breeches or ‘knee pants’. This was probably seen both as more economical 
and more appropriate for African troops, being similar to that worn by 
British and Congo Free State askaris. 

There were further modifications. By 1893 the peaked cap had been 
changed to the standard visorless model worn by German other ranks, and a 
red cummerbund had been introduced. Figure 121 is another reconstruction. 
By 1895 the cap had given way to a red fez with a silver eagle. 

Unfortunately we have no information about the early uniforms of the 
Kamerun Gendarmerie or Polizeitruppe. It is possible that their 
development followed those of the Togolese unit, for Togo and Kamerun 
were closely linked and the final uniforms worn were very similar (more so 
than between the Kamerun Schutztruppe and that of Deutsch-Ostafrika). On 
the other hand, a photograph dated to 1889 shows a white or very light 
khaki uniform very similar to the khaki one worn later: a low red fez, a 
blouse worn tucked inside a red cummerbund and waist belt, calf-length 


breeches, and bare legs and feet. The blouse had a low standing collar 
which appears to have been plain, but there was piping (presumably red) 
around the cuffs. The fez device appears to have been a round cockade 
rather than the Imperial eagle worn later (Figure 122). 

The 1887-88 Deutsch-Siidwestafrika unit is reported to have been 
uniformed, though no details are available. The Company force formed in 
1889 wore grey cord tunics, trousers, and a slouch hat of the pattern later 
adopted by the Schutztruppe, but without coloured facings. The leather 
equipment was brown. The men are also recorded as wearing ‘yellow 
brown uniforms’, indicating that there was also a khaki drill summer 
service dress. 

When the Imperial authorities took over the force in 1893 the basic grey 
cord uniform was retained, but it was given a stand and fall collar, Polish 
cuffs, and tunic and breeches piping in cornflower blue. The collar had two 
silver guard stripes and there was a single braid on the cuffs. The buttons 
were silver. The usual head-dress was a grey slouch hat with the brim 
turned up on the left, with a blue band and edging and a large Imperial 
cockade on the upturned section. The undress head-dress was a French-style 
kepi in grey with a blue band and a black, square visor with a smaller 
version of the Imperial cockade above it (Figure 124). Officers wore a 
silver waist sash with black and red stripes, together with silver home 
service pattern epaulettes and silver aigulettes on the left breast. NCOs’ 
rank badges are not known but presumably followed the home service 
pattern. There was also a khaki drill summer service tunic, which seems to 
have been worn with the grey cord breeches under field conditions. The 
latter had less ‘flare’ than was to become fashionable towards the end of the 
century (Figure 123). 

Of the auxiliary forces relatively little is known. According to 
photographs, Witbois’ Hottentots were dressed, armed, and mounted in 
much the same fashion as the contemporary Boers. They usually wore a 
wide slouch hat with a white cloth (the tribal badge) around it. After their 
conscription into German service they wore a tricolour armband in the 
Imperial colours (red over white over black) around the left sleeve, while 
retaining the white cloth (Figure 125). 

There is little information available regarding the dress of the original 
Deutsch-Ostafrika Company forces. German agents wore tropical civilian 
dress and the Zanzibaris turbans and long white gowns with or without 


colourful Zouave waistcoats. Some, however, were outfitted with plain 
white seamen’s jumpers and trousers, which were worn with fezzes. 

The German officers of Wissman’s force of 1889 wore a dark blue tunic 
(Figure 126). This was single-breasted with a low stand and fall collar. In 
full dress the shoulder straps were in the Imperial colours, and there was a 
silver, black, and red sash and sword knot. The buttons were gilt, and rank 
was indicated by one, two, or three gold cuff stripes. Trousers were either 
blue or white. The head-dress was a white tropical helmet with the Imperial 
cockade on the front. This helmet was of the standard pattern for the period, 
being high crowned with a narrow brim. The summer service dress was 
white, similar in style and with the same embellishments. In the field a 
khaki drill version of the same uniform was worn. The Sudanese officers 
wore the officers’ uniform with fezzes. 

Wissman’s askaris were issued with khaki tunics and trousers, blue 
puttees, and either a red fez with a blue tassel or a turban, possibly khaki or 
white, with brown leather equipment. NCOs’ chevrons were worn on the 
upper left arm. A Knotel plate shows a Sudanese in field order, wearing a 
red fez with a grey ‘sleeve’, a pocket-less khaki tunic with strap and turn- 
down collar, khaki breeches, and blue puttees. The fez ‘sleeve’ bears a 
yellow eagle badge, the straps have a gilt number, and the askari wears a 
brown waist belt with brass plate and two brown ammunition pouches, a 
grey blanket roll over the left shoulder, and brown boots (Figure 127). 
However, two other figures indicate that Deutsch-Ostafrika Company 
seamen’s uniforms continued to be worn, if only for a short period. One 
shows a Swahili in guard order, wearing a plain red fez, a white short- 
sleeved jumper with a wide, sailor like collar and short sleeves, and calf- 
length white breeches. The collar had a black, white, and red edging (Figure 
128). The other, a ‘Zulu’ in field order, wears a red fez and a light brown 
version of the Swahili’s uniform without the coloured trimming round the 
collar. It is not clear from the plate whether the jumper opened down the 
front or not, but no buttons are visible and it was probably of the pullover 
type (Figure 129). It seems likely that the Cairo-recruited Sudanese were 
given a uniform not unlike that of the Egyptian army and perhaps made up 
in that country, whereas the locally-recruited Swahilis and ‘Zulus’ were 
equipped from Company stocks. 


Fig 125 Fig 126 


German colonial troops. Figures 123 & 124: Deutsch-Stidwestafrika 
Schutztruppe, 1893. Figure 125: Witbois Hottentot auxiliary, c.1895. Figure 
126: Wissmantruppe officer, 1889-91. 


Fig 128 Fig 129 Fig 130 


German colonial troops. Figures 127—129: Wissmantruppe askaris, 
1889-91. Figures 130-132: Officers, Deutsch-Ostafrika 1890s. 


With the establishment of direct rule in 1891 the uniform of the German 
personnel was modified. The full dress was still the dark blue single- 
breasted tunic with turn-down collar, but the collar, tunic front, and 
Brandenburg cuffs were now piped in white, and a gold Imperial crown was 
worn on the points of the collar. The shoulder straps were to be of the same 
pattern as those of the Marinirkorps, which meant that they were in the 
Imperial colours and bore crossed anchors and a crown, together with the 
normal home army rank devices. The Imperial waist sash was worn, and the 
dark blue trousers had white piping. The head-dress was either the 
characteristic German pickelhaube in black leather with gold spike, 
Imperial eagle badge, and chinstrap (Figure 131), or a white equivalent 
equipped with the same gold spike and fittings. The normal service dress 
was a white tunic with breast and side pockets and white trousers, worn 
with the white tropical helmet or a white peaked cap with a dark blue band 
and an Imperial cockade on the front (Figure 130). The tunic had buttoned 
skirt flaps together with blue piping on the straps and the Brandenburg 
cuffs. Paymasters and artificer officers and NCOs wore red cap bands. The 
service dress was of khaki drill, similar to the white uniform but with 
yellow piping in place of the blue. The equipment was of brown leather and 
the trousers were tucked into tan-coloured canvas spat gaiters (Figure 132). 
German NCOs wore these uniforms without the officers’ distinctions and 
with rank chevrons on the left arm — three for a ‘first sergeant’ (probably a 
Feldwebel), two for a ‘sergeant’ (probably an Untersergeant), and one for a 
‘corporal’ (probably an Unteroffizier). 

The askaris’ uniform was standardised on the basis of that worn by the 
Sudanese. However, a white version also seems to have been worn, 
presumably for dress though one or two illustrations (possibly fanciful 
ones) show it being worn in action. This white uniform appears to have had 
the company number on the left sleeve in yellow. The fez cover and neck 
flap were white with a gold eagle. 

We have no information regarding the early dress of the armed police 
force, though it is likely to have been very similar to that of the 
Schutztruppe. 


THE SCHUTZTRUPPE 1896-1914 


In 1895 it was decided to introduce an element of unification into the 
various Schutztruppe. In practice each colony’s forces remained 
organisationally distinct and continued to recruit their rank and file locally, 
but the measure facilitated the secondment and cross-posting of German 
officers and NCOs. The Schutztruppe were restricted to Africa and 
consisted of the Deutsch-Stidwestafrika, Deutsch-Ostafrika, and Kamerun- 
Togo forces. In practice the last merely furnished a small detachment to 
support the armed police in Togo. The Marinirkorps remained a separate 
force. However, they ceased to serve in a sea-going capacity and were 
designated as a colonial reserve. 

In 1905 the German General Staff recommended the establishment of a 
regular Colonial Army. The proposal was based on the German experience 
during the Deutsch-Stidwestafrika war, and the aim was to create a reserve 
of white troops comparable to the French Coloniale Blanche, together with 
black units which could be deployed between colonies if necessary. 
However, the German government did not agree, and the proposal is of 
interest chiefly in showing how separate the Schutztruppe forces still were. 


Kamerun-Togo 


Togo did not form a separate Schutztruppe force when the enabling 
legislation was passed, as the existing Togolese Polizeitruppe was 
considered to be adequate for the needs of the colony. In 1900 the 
Polizeitruppe was approximately 100 strong, and it continued to expand 
until it numbered some 530 on the eve of the First World War. At this point 
it was divided into the Lometruppe (a reserve consisting of 160 askaris 
under the colony’s most senior officer and stationed at the capital) and 
seven Bezirkstruppen or district detachments, ranging in size from 30 to 
100 men. During the first decade the recruits were mostly Hausas, but by 
1914 they were drawn from the colony as a whole. 

In Kamerun the general reorganisation of the colonial forces in 1894-95 
saw the incorporation of most of the police into the Schutztruppe. The 
Kamerun Polizeitruppe continued to exist but was _ separated 
administratively. The Kamerun Schutztruppe intially numbered some 20 


German officers and NCOs with 300 askaris, but this included a detachment 
under a Leutnant in Togo. This appears to have been withdrawn later. 

During the 1890s the Kamerun Schutztruppe was involved in the 
suppression of the slave trade. The later 1890s saw an expansion to deal 
with the conquest of the Adamawa region, which was completed by 
victories over the Emir of Yola in 1901 — in which five Germans and 117 
Africans defeated several thousand horsemen and spearmen — and 1902. 
The 1904 rebellion in Deutsch-Stidwestafrika led to a further increase in 
numbers as a precautionary measure. 

At first the Schutztruppe outnumbered the Polizeitruppe, but as the 
Germans gained control the latter expanded. In 1908 it numbered 550 
Polizei askaris with 11 German Polizeimeister. A substantial extension of 
German territory in 1911 (at France’s expense, in exchange for the 
surrender of German claims in Morocco) led to further expansion. 
However, the Polizeitruppe became increasingly closely associated 
organisationally with the Schutztruppe after 1909 and shared the same 
recruit depot. 


Deutsch-Stidwestafrika 


Deutsch-Stidwestafrika remained generally quiet until 1904, when the 
Herero rebelled against German rule and created a very serious situation. At 
this point the Stidwestafrika Schutztruppe consisted of four mounted 
infantry Feldkompagnien (FK) and one artillery battery. Each of the 
companies was divided into two sections, one at its base and the other split 
up among a number of outlying posts. In late 1903 1.FK and 2.FK had been 
sent to join 3.FK in the south to conduct a minor campaign against the 
Bondelswarts, a Hottentot tribe, and although they had been replaced by an 
Ersatzkompagnie formed from troops detached for police duties, this had 
weakened the forces in the centre and north. In all there were 780 reserves, 
400 untrained reserves, 120 Bastard scouts, and 150 Witbois Hottentot 
auxiliaries. The artillery had five 6 cm quick-firing mountain-guns and a 
number of older pieces and the Schutztruppe as a whole had five Maxim 
machine-guns. 

The only reinforcements immediately available for the troops in the north 
(4.FK and the Ersatz-kompagnie) were some 83 sailors from the gunboat 
Habicht. However, the Imperial authorities promptly sent a Marinirkorps 


and home army reinforcements from Germany. The Marinirkorps consisted 
of four field companies drawn from I and I Seebataillonen to form a 
Marinirkorps infantry battalion plus a machine-gun Abteilung. There was 
also a detachment of railway troops (60 men) and 500 volunteers for the 
Schutztruppe. These arrived early in 1905, and by March the field forces 
consisted of 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 Feldkompagnien (3.FK was still in the 
south and a newly-formed 7.FK had been sent to join it), 14 
Marinirkompagnien, 1-4 machine-gun Abteilungen, and 1—3 Feldbatterien. 
However, the new arrivals were unacclimatised and were defeated in April 
1905. 

The Imperial government then sent further reinforcements and by the 
middle of the year the Siidwestafrika Schutztruppe had two field regiments 
(three battalions each, with 20 companies altogether), two sections of field 
artillery (each of four batteries), three machine-gun sections, and services. 
The original companies were incorporated into I and II Bataillonen with no 
change in their numbers, but these were duplicated in the second field 
regiment. The order of battle in August was as shown in Table 30. 

General von Trotha and German General Staff officers took over the 
direction of the campaign in mid-1905 on the Kaiser’s orders, though their 
lack of experience in colonial warfare proved a handicap. The Herero were 
defeated but the Germans’ policy of extermination led to the Hottentots 
rebelling as well (October 1904), and the conflict lasted until 1907. It was 
characterised by much brutality on both sides. The German forces totalled 
about 7,400 in the closing stages, including many British and Boer 
irregulars. By this time they had been split up into much smaller columns. 
Four of the Feldkompagnien were mounted on camels. 


Table 30: Sidwestafrika Schutztruppe order of battle August 1905 


| Feldregiment I Bataillon (1, 2 & 3.FK), I Bataillon (4, 
5,6 & 7.FK), Ul Bataillon (8, 9, 10 & 
11.FK), Abteilung Winkler (in East). 

2 Feldregiment I Bataillon (1, 2 & 3.FK), II Bataillon (4, 5 
& 6.FK), HI Bataillon (7, 8 & 9.FK), 
Marinir Kompagnien. 

Feldartillerie I Abteilung (1, 2[Gebirgs], 3 & 4 


Batterien), Il Abteilung (5, 6, 7 & 8 
Batterien). 

Machinengewehr — Machine-gun Abteilungen | & 2 (6 guns 
each), Marinir machine-gun Sektion (2 


guns). 

Auxiliaries Bethanier, Bastard, and Witbois mounted 
infantry. 

Others 1, 2 & 3 Ersatzkompagnien, | 


Ersatzbatterie, signals, train, railway 
troops, and remainder Marinir 
Expeditionskorps (in quarantine following 
an outbreak of typhus). 


The German forces were reduced to their new peacetime strength at the 
end of March 1907. The garrison was now to consist of 17 Feldkompagnien 
(one camel-mounted), four machine-gun Zug (platoons), and three Feld and 
three Gebirgsbatterien. The last expedition against the Hottentots (March 
1908) actually took place after this reorganisation and involved 1, 7 and 
16.FK, a machine-gun Abteilung (four guns), and a camel troop. However, 
there were a number of reductions subsequently, and by 1913 there were 
only 2,000 men divided into nine companies (including a camel company) 
together with a reserve force. 

The various police detachments were reorganised in 1904 and a 
Sudwestafrika Landespolizei created. Its initial strength was 550 men. All 
the officers, the NCOs, and slightly more than half the men were whites, the 
remainder being known as Bambusen. In 1913 the force numbered 566 
whites and 370 Bambusen. 

The Deutsch-Stidwestafrika Schutztruppe always carried the latest pattern 
of German small arms, initially the M88 rifle, then the M98. They received 
Maxim machine-guns, then the M08-pattern. The artillery used the 90 mm 
M73 field-gun, a 6 cm mountain-gun, and the 77 mm M96 field-gun. 


Deutsch-Ostafrika 


The Ostafrikan Schutztruppe remained at a strength of 12 companies. 
The process of penetrating and pacifying the inland areas remained a 
gradual one because of the small number of soldiers available. Considerable 
use was made of irregulars or friendly natives known as Ruga-Ruga, who 
provided the reconnaissance element. Cavalry would have been effective in 
some of the territory but were too expensive. The period up to 1898 saw the 
main resistance. The Hehe under Mkwawa put up a very strong fight 
between 1891 and 1894, destroying a 1,000-strong expedition under von 
Zelewski in 1891 in the worst German defeat of the entire colonial period. 
Vo n Zelewski’s force had consisted of two Sudanese companies and one 
Ngoni company, with one field-gun and two machine-guns. The Hehe were 
not finally crushed until 1898. The Nyamwazi under Siki defeated another 
expedition under von Prince in 1892 (though Siki blew himself up after 
being defeated the following year), and the Yao under Machembe beat off 
several expeditions until they were overcome in 1899. Between 1889 and 
1896 there were on average nine expeditions a year, but their frequency 
subsequently decreased. The campaigns of conquest came to an end with 
the incorporation into the colony of Rwanda and Burundi, the former in 
1897 and the latter after a battle in 1899. 

In 1905 a serious revolt broke out inland of Kilwa in the south of the 
colony. This was known as the ‘Maji-Maji’ rebellion because the 
participants believed that if they followed the appropriate rituals the 
German bullets would turn to maji, or water. The rebels called themselves 
‘askari ya mungo’ or Soldiers of God. 

At the start of the rebellion the Ostafrika Schutztruppe consisted of 11 
companies (8.FK had been disbanded) distributed as follows: 1.FK at 
Moschi (200 men); 2.FK at Iringa (117 men); 3.FK at Lindi (56 men); 4.FK 
at Kilimatinde and Mpapwa (193 men); 5.FK at Dar-es-Salaam (355 men); 
6.FK at Bismarckburg (66 men); 7.FK at Bukoba (168 men); 9.FK at 
Udyjidji and Usumbura (197 men); 10.FK at Tabora (126 men); 11.FK at 
Mwanza (163 men); and 12.FK at Mahenge (60 men). The askaris thus 
numbered about 1,700, plus some 650 armed police. 


German askaris at Tabora. The short-sleeved blouse is probably an 
undress or exercise outfit: in full dress, German askaris serving in East 
Africa wore a tunic. 


3.FK was quickly involved, reinforcing Kilwa by sea. Then 5.FK (which 
seems to have constituted the territory’s reserve) sent 70 men plus a 
machine-gun there, also by sea, while a further force from the same 
company fought its way to Mahenge, which was under siege. Volunteers 
were enrolled in Dar-es-Salaam, and a 150-strong European company was 
formed. The ongoing conflict in Stdwestafrika meant that few 
reinforcements could be expected from Germany, so Berlin agreed to the 
raising of four more askari companies. Recruits were sought from Eritrea 
(these were Sudanese, Ethiopians, and Somalis), Kamerun, and even 
Deutsche-Neuguinea (150 ‘Bukaleute’ were obtained, but they found the 
climate and terrain unsuitable and the experiment was not deemed a 
success). The new companies were numbered 8.FK and 13 to 15.FK. To 
some extent they were based on detachments from the original 5.FK, which 
consequently had to be built up again. This expansion raised the Ostafrika 


Schutztruppe’s strength to approximately 4,000, which implies a war 
strength per company of 200-250. 

Some 50 Marines (possibly from German ships in the vicinity) were sent 
up the Zambezi and across Lake Niassa (i.e., through Portuguese and 
British territory). At the same time, a Marinirkorps company plus a 
machine-gun abteilung (the latter possibly made up of matrosen or seamen) 
was sent out from Germany. This arrived in September. Some of these men 
also travelled through British territory via the Uganda railway and across 
Lake Victoria to Mwanza, where the attitude of the local ruler was causing 
concern. In general, however, the rebellion was confined to the southern 
third of Deutsch-Ostafrika, with most of the large-scale combat in the 
western section. 


Fig 133 Fig 134 Fig 135 Fig 136 Fig 137 


German colonial troops. Figures 133, 134 & 136: Schutztruppe officers, 
late 1890s. Figure 135: Schutztruppe private, 1896. Figure 137: Togolese 
Polizeitruppe, 1897. 


By late 1905 the Germans were on the offensive. By November a force 
based on the Iringa and Mpapaw garrisons (2.FK and 4.FK respectively) 
had relieved both Mahenge and Songea. The units involved in the later 
campaigns seem to have been mainly the newly-formed companies. Thus, 
8.FK and 13.FK plus a Marinirkorps detachment and Ruga-Ruga operated 


west of Songea, and 5.FK and 15.FK south of Morogoro. The last campaign 
in May 1906 involved 12, 13, and 14.FK, though martial law was not lifted 
until August 1907. The Marinirkorps company went home in February 
1906. 

After this emergency the territory was relatively quiet. In 1909 the 
Ostafrika Schutztruppe was reduced to 14 companies, partly by the transfer 
of men to a new Ostafrika Polizeitruppe. 


Dress 


In 1896 standard uniforms were laid down for the German members of 
Schutztruppe as a whole. The facings were to be of a different colour for 
each colony. These were cornflower blue for Deutsch-Siidwestafrika, white 
for Deutsch-Ostafrika, and red for Kamerun-Togo. The rank insignia 
followed the Imperial pattern. 

The so-called ‘home service’ uniform was also worn for parades and 
service dress within the colonies, climate permitting. It was based on that 
already worn in Deutsch-Sudwestafrika and was of a light grey colour 
known as ‘sand grey’. The dress version was made of serge, but the service 
dress tunic and trousers were of cord material. The tunic had the same turn- 
down collar and piping in colony colour as before, but the coloured cuffs 
were altered to the Swedish pattern with double guard stripes. These were 
silver for officers and white with a red ‘light’ for men. The buttons were 
silver. The officers’ shoulder straps were of silver, black, and red cord 
interwoven in a zigzag pattern, with a colony colour backing. NCOs and 
men wore similar straps in white, black, and red worsted. Officers retained 
their waist belts in the Imperial colours and silver aigulettes on the left 
breast, while men wore a brown leather waist belt. The breeches were piped 
in colony colour and worn tucked into knee-length brown boots. The parade 
and service dress head-dress was the grey slouch hat with Imperial cockade 
and colony colour piping. In undress a peaked cap similar to that worn by 
officers of the home army replaced the kepi. It had a colony colour band 
with the Imperial cockade on the front and a black peak. With this uniform 
all ranks had the grey single-breasted home service cavalry mantle. This 
had a rectangular colony colour collar patch, and NCOs wore one or two 
vertical bars in the Imperial colours across it. 


Officers could also wear an undress tunic or interimsrock which was 
similar in style but with plain collar and cuffs with colony colour piping but 
no guard stripes. In 1899 a litewka or undress jacket was authorised. This 
had fly front and plain round cuffs but a colony colour collar with white 
guard stripes (Figure 134). There was also a kord litewka which was similar 
but made from cord material, with a plain collar and inset breast and side 
pockets with narrow flaps. The /itewka was worn by all ranks. 

The summer service dress was made of light yellowish khaki drill. The 
tunic was single-breasted with six silver buttons and breast pockets. The 
collar, tunic front, round cuffs, and trousers were piped in colony colour, 
and the cuffs had two silver buttons. Later tunics had patch breast and side 
pockets with rectangular flaps. This uniform was worn with the slouch hat, 
khaki tropical helmet, or grey peaked cap (Figures 133, 135, and 136). 
There was also a white uniform identical in style, with which was worn a 
white tropical helmet with the Imperial cockade on the front. Officers wore 
a narrow silver cord around the base. 

Officers’ ranks were indicated by the style of the shoulder straps, as in 
the home army. Company grades had flat strips with one or two gold ‘pips’, 
and field grades had braided straps with similar ‘pips’. These distinctions 
were worn on all orders of dress. NCOs’ distinctions on the grey tunic were 
also similar to those of the home army, consisting of broad silver lace 
around the collar and cuffs for Feldwebels and above, with a silver button at 
the side of the collar for senior grades. Gefreiters had the button without the 
braid. Metallic braid being impracticable for tropical uniforms, woven 
sleeve chevrons were used instead. On the khaki and white service dress 
tunics and on the /itewka they took the form of silver chevrons worn on the 
left sleeve with a colony colour backing. A senior Feldwebel had four. At 
first these chevrons were of the British pattern, but at a later date they 
adopted the ‘flat-topped’ appearance characteristic of later Wehrmacht 
chevrons. 

Specialist grades wore the regulation uniform with their own distinctive 
facings. Medical officers had dark blue with poppy red piping and gold 
lace, paymasters dark blue piped white without guard stripes, and veterinary 
surgeons black velvet piped crimson, also without guard stripes. NCOs in 
these branches wore similar facings. Ordnance and armourer NCOs had 
black with red edging, with silver lace for the former and gold for the latter. 
The straps bore specialist devices such as the caduceus. 


Generals in full dress had a black leather helmet with gold Imperial eagle 
and spike. In full dress this had a falling plume in the Imperial colours. The 
tunic had poppy red collar and cuffs with gold generals’ pattern braid, and 
gold replaced silver in the straps, aigulettes, buttons, and belt clasp. Initially 
the breeches stripes were colony colour, but these were later changed to red. 
The slouch hat had a red band and gold piping, though this last was changed 
to red in 1913. 

These uniform regulations were confined to white (1.e., German) 
personnel, and the askaris in Kamerun and Deutsch-Ostafrika continued to 
wear uniforms which differed significantly from each other. These will be 
described in the context of the individual colonies, but one general point 
needs to be made, namely, that there was a move towards giving the 
Schutztruppe askaris silver buttons and fez eagles and reserving gilt ones 
for the Polizeitruppe. There is plenty of evidence to indicate that the 
original Schutztruppe wore gilt buttons and devices, but by the first decade 
of the 20th century silver seems to have become universal. 

The Togo Polizeitruppe uniforms continued to be modified. By 1897 the 
blue bluse had been changed to a khaki tunic with red standing collar, red 
piping and straps, and khaki knee-length breeches. Usually the tunic was 
worn tucked inside the breeches. The red fez was retained, together with the 
red cummerbund (Figure 137). 

The final uniform changes came in 1908-13. White officers wore 
Schutztruppe-pattern uniforms like those in Kamerun. These consisted of a 
white tropical helmet or peaked cap, white tunic, and white trousers. The 
khaki uniform was identical in style. The helmet and cap bore an Imperial 
cockade, and the latter had a yellow band and piping (yellow may have 
been the protectorate’s assigned Schutztruppe facing colour, though in the 
event no force was formed). The epaulettes were of black, white, and red 
braid, the waist belt was silver with black over red stripes, and the buttons 
and devices gilt. NCOs’ chevrons were gold. 

The troops retained their khaki tunics and breeches but adopted a khaki 
peaked cap with a grey band and yellow piping, though they continued to 
wear the red fez for undress. The low tunic collar became khaki, but it and 
the cuffs had yellow piping, though that on the tunic front and lower collar 
was red. The fez continued to bear an Imperial eagle badge but the peaked 
cap had an Imperial cockade. The eagle badge and tunic buttons were gilt, 


but their NCOs’ chevrons were red. The old-fashioned leather waist belt, 
shoulders braces, and ammunition pouches were brown. 

German Schutztruppe personnel in Kamerun wore the standard uniform 
with red facings. As Kamerun was in the tropics the usual dress was either 
the white or khaki drill uniform. German Polizeitruppe members wore the 
uniform already described under Togo. 

All the Kamerun askaris wore the same uniform (Figure 138). The only 
difference lay in the colour of the eagle badge and buttons, which were 
silver for Schutztruppe and gilt for Polizeitruppe. The latter also wore a red 
‘P’ or ‘Z’ on a white disc on the lower left sleeve, indicating that they were 
engaged on police or customs (Zolldienst) duties. The uniform consisted of 
a red rollfez (low, with a rounded crown and turned-up band) bearing a blue 
tassel, a single-breasted five-button tunic with turn-down collar and no 
buttons, khaki calf-length breeches, khaki or blue-grey puttees, and either 
brown boots or bare feet. The tunic had a single red guard stripe on the 
collar, red braid round it, and red braid on the pointed cuffs. The NCOs’ 
flat-topped chevrons were also red and were worn on the left sleeve only. 
Unlike Togo, neither Polizei nor Schutztruppe appear to have worn the red 
cummerbund, at least by the later period. Askari Feldwebels had officer- 
style tunics with four pockets and no red braid, and could wear the grey 
Schutztruppe slouch hat with the colony’s red band and edging. The device 
worn on the hat was a large round Imperial cockade. Equipment was of 
brown leather, with two old-fashioned cartridge pouches. There was also a 
white undress uniform consisting of a white round-necked smock with half 
sleeves, worn with white, calf-length breeches. The smock had red piping 
around the collar and three horizontal red stripes across the upper chest. It 
was sometimes worn with the red fez and khaki puttees for routine 
ceremonies such as the daily flag raising. 

The Siidwestafrika Schutztruppe uniforms were modified to some extent 
under service conditions. Thus the drill tunic continued to be worn with the 
grey cord breeches, and various forms of leather gaiters and even puttees 
were adopted. Some of the Germans wore an unofficial head-dress 
consisting of a low red fez with a silver Imperial eagle on the front, and a 
study of photographs from the period reveals other minor variations from 
regulation. The equipment continued to be of brown leather. Officers wore 
the tricolour waist belt with brown pistol belt and pouch. NCOs and men 
had a waist belt bearing ten leather cartridge pouches, with an additional 


two attached to the shoulder braces. The camel companies did not wear any 
special uniform items or insignia. 


Fig 138 


German colonial troops. Figure 138: Kamerun Schutztruppe askari, 
c.1910. Figure 139: Deutsch-Ostafrika Schutztruppe askari, c.1900. Figure 
140: Deutsch-Ostafrika Schutztruppe NCO, c.1910. Figures 141 & 142: 
Ruga-Ruga auxiliaries, 1905. 


New Sidwestafrika Landespolizei uniforms were laid down in 1907. 
They consisted of a khaki brown slouch hat, a khaki tunic with a stand and 
fall collar and four patch, pleated pockets, and khaki trousers or breeches. 
The hat had a green band and piping, the tunic a green collar and piping, 
and the trousers green piping. The buttons were gilt. The hat had an 
Imperial cockade on the front and a large gold Imperial crown on the 
upturned brim. The straps were green, with silver braid for Wachtmeisters, 
whose rank was shown by gold stars on the front of the collar. Higher 
officers presumably wore army-pattern straps with green piping. The 
Bambusen wore plain white or khaki tunics and trousers or breeches 
without piping or other insignia. The headdress was a slouch hat with the 
letters ‘LP’ in gilt metal on the upturned brim. 

The Marinirkorps battalion of 1904 wore its own standard khaki drill 
tropical dress with tropical helmet. However, worn-out clothing and 


equipment was replaced from Schutztruppe stores, so many men ended up 
wearing items such as the slouch hat. 

Because of the tropical nature of East Africa the white and khaki 
uniforms were worn most frequently by German officers and NCOs in 
Deutsch-Ostafrika, together with the white or khaki helmet, which now lost 
its gold spike and fittings. The piping on the white and khaki uniforms was 
dark blue (Figure 140). Staff officers wore the universal poppy red facings 
and piping. 

The askaris who made up the majority of the Ostafrika Schutztruppe 
wore a khaki drill single-breasted tunic with a turn-down collar and five 
silver buttons (but no pockets or piping), khaki breeches, blue puttees, and 
either a red fez or a khaki one with a neck flap. Both patterns had a silver 
Imperial eagle on the front (Figure 139). The white uniform seems to have 
been worn in the early part of the period but to have gone out of use in the 
20th century. This uniform had a yellow company number embroidered on 
the left sleeve, and the same number may have been worn in brass on the 
front of the fez as it was on the khaki uniform. NCOs’ ranks were shown by 
silver chevrons backed with dark blue worn on the left sleeve, though on 
the khaki uniform they came to be of red backed with khaki. A Feldwebel 
or Sol (Both German and Arabic titles were used) wore four chevrons, a 
Vicefeldwebel or Betschauch three, an Untersergeant or Schauch two, and 
an Unteroffizier or Ombascha one. The equipment was of brown leather and 
consisted of a waist belt with two large ammunition pouches in front, a 
valise pack with rolled blanket, and a felt-covered water bottle. 

German police officers’ and NCOs’ uniforms were introduced in 
Ostafrika in 1906. They wore khaki tropical helmets or grey peaked caps, 
white or khaki tunics with stand and fall collars and four patch and pleated 
pockets, and white or khaki trousers. The helmet had a black, white, and red 
twisted cord round its base, and a small Imperial cockade on the front with 
a small gilt Imperial eagle above. The grey cap had a red band and Imperial 
cockade. The tunic had red shoulder straps or piping and gilt buttons 
bearing the Imperial eagle. Officers wore army-pattern straps and NCOs 
had gold chevrons. All leather was brown. 

The askaris of the Ostafrika Polizeitruppe wore Schutztruppe-pattern 
uniforms with a somewhat larger gold Imperial eagle on the fez front, a red 
cross belt, and a red ‘P’ on a white disc on the upper left sleeve. An Effendi 
(native officer) wore three gold stars on the shoulder strap. 


The various native auxiliaries wore their own dress but were given a 
distinguishing mark. Possibly this was some kind of tricolour device like 
that worn in Deutsch-Sudwestafrika. Illustrations of Ruga-Ruga or 
irregulars during the 1905 Mayji-Maji campaign show them in combinations 
of European and native dress. Figure 141 shows one in a red bandanna with 
feather decoration, a green-grey waistcoat with checked front, a white 
loincloth, and tan boots, while Figure 142 has a black fur or feather 
headdress, a plain white flannel vest, and a white loincloth decorated in red 
and black. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


By the beginning of the war the Togolese Polizeitruppe had been 
expanded to 198 Germans and 700 Togolese. They had four machine-guns 
but there were only 14 modern M98 rifles and the askaris were still armed 
with the M71/84 rifle. They were organised into six companies. 
Unfortunately, no detailed order of battle seems to be available. 

Had Britain remained neutral the Germans planned to attack French 
Dahomey. In the event, however, Togo was clearly indefensible, surrounded 
as it was on three sides by French and British territories and cut off by sea. 
French and British columns crossed the frontier, and the Germans 
surrendered on 26 August, after a three-week campaign that nevertheless 
inflicted some losses on the Allies. 


Kamerun 


In 1914 the Kamerun Schutztruppe consisted of 30 German officers and 
NCOs with 1,650 askaris. They were organised into 12 Kompagnien (K): 
1.K (the depot unit) at Duala, where there was also an Artillerie- 
Detachement; 2.K at Bamenda, Wum, and Kentu; 3.K at Mora and Kusser1; 
4.K (the ‘Expeditionskompagnie’) at Soppo; 5.K at Buar and Carnot; 6.K at 
Mbaiki, Nola, and Nguku; 7.K at Garua, Marua, and Mubi; 8.K at 
Ngaundere; 9.K at Dume and Baturi; 10.K at Ojem and Mimwoul; 11.K at 
Akoafim and Minkebe; and 12.K at Bumo, Fiana, and Gore. There were 
also some 1,650 Kamerun Polizeitruppen with 30 white officers. 

The Schutztruppe had recently been rearmed with Gewehr 98s (though 
there were older M71/84s in store) and had 34 machine-guns. Some of the 


Polizei also had Gewehr 98s but most had M71/84s. They also had another 
16 machine-guns. The artillery pieces consisted of four 9 cm Kanonen 
M73/91, three 6 cm Gebirgskanonen, one 5 cm Kanone, four 3.7 cm quick- 
firing guns, and two 3.7 Revolverkanonen. However, some of these were on 
ships in Duala. 

The plan in the event of war was to retire before the expected Allied 
assault and attempt to defend the interior uplands until a decision was 
reached in Europe. The planned allocation of units was as follows: 


North: 3, 7, 8, and 12.K 

East: 5, 6, and 9. K 

Jaunde: 10 and 11.K plus Polizei Abteilungen 
Bamenda: 1, 2, and 4.K 


The German forces were considerably expanded during the conflict, so 
that by spring 1915 they amounted to the equivalent of 34 companies. 
Unfortunately, no complete order of battle seems to be available. However, 
it is clear from accounts that the pre-war field companies continued to form 
the core of the colony’s forces and served on the planned fronts (7.K, 8.K, 
and 12.K at Garua, for instance, while 3.K held out at Mora in the north 
until February 1916). 

The Germans had some initial successes, repulsing British sorties along 
their western frontier, but the Allied Cameroons Expeditionary Force 
occupied Duala in September 1914 and then penetrated slowly inland, albeit 
against stiff opposition, while other French, British, and Belgian columns 
invaded from French Equatorial Africa, Tchad, and Northern Nigeria. After 
a pause during the rainy season in mid-1915 the advance continued. Jaunde 
was captured in January 1916 and the remaining Germans retreated to 
Spanish Equatorial Africa, where they were interned in February (these 
troops were probably from the Eastern and Jaunde forces). As noted, the 
last German stronghold at Mora surrendered shortly afterwards. 


Deutsch-Stidwestafrika 


In 1914 the Deutsch-Stidwestafrika Schutztruppe consisted of nine field 
companies, three field batteries, two traffic platoons, and various service 
units. The order of battle was as set out in Table 31. Total strength was 90 
officers, 22 physicians, 9 veterinarians, 59 clerks, 342 NCOs, and 1,444 


men. They were armed with M98 rifles. There were also 24 machine-guns, 
12 7.5 cm Gebirgschutzen, eight Feldkanonen 96 mm n/a (neuer Art, or 
new model), 22 old Feldkanonen, nine 3.7 cm Machinenkanon, two 3.7 cm 
Revolverkanonen, and three 6 cm and six 7 cm Gebirgschutzen. 

The call up of reservists allowed the Feldkompagnien to increase their 
strengths. In addition, three reserve companies, one reserve Zug, and two 
more field batteries were formed, though the last only had obsolete guns. 
Initially the Feldkompagnien were organised into three Feldbattalionen, 
with I Feldbattalion consisting of 2, 3, and 8.FK; IH Feldbattalion of 5 and 
9. FK, and 3 and 4 Reserve Kompagnien (ResK); and II Feldbattalion of 1, 
4, and 6.FK. 7(Kamel).FK was detached. However, the composition of 
these formations changed rapidly and repeatedly (by November 1914, for 
instance, 2 and 6.FK had been detached for a Strafexpedition against the 
Portuguese at Naulila in Angola), and further units such as an /nfanterie 
Kompagnie (InfK) and three Ersatz Kompagnien (ErsK) had been formed. 
The order of battle in late January 1915 was as shown in Table 32. By July 
the infantry component had been expanded, as had the reserve element. 
However, only one of the original field companies (6.FK) appears to have 
been disbanded. The order of battle then was as set out in Table 33. 

Auxiliary Bastard, Hottentot, and Kamerun Negro companies (one of 
each) were also formed to support the regulars, though they were only used 
for police and guard duties (the Hottentots in Nabas, the Bastards in 
Rehobath). The Kamerunerkompagnie was formed from askaris who had 
been banished to Deutsch-Stdwestafrika after a mutiny, but it had to be 
disbanded as unreliable in March 1915. The Bastard unit changed sides in 
April. 


Table 31: Deutsch-Stidwestafrika Schutztruppe order of battle 1914 


Northern 1.FK (Regenstein and Seis), 4(MG).FK 
Command — (Okanjande), 6.FK (Outjo and Otavi), 
2.Gebirgsbatterie (Johan-Albertshohe). 
Southern 2.FK (Ukamas), 3.FK (Kanus), 5(MG).FK 
Command — (Chamis and Churubtais), 7/Kamel).FK (Cochas 


and Arahoab), 8.FK (Warmbad), 9.FK (Kalous), 
| .Feldbatterie (Narubis), 3.Feldbatterie (Kranzplatz). 


Table 32: Deutsch-Sidwestafrika Schutztruppe order of battle 
January 1915 


Left Grenzschutz Regiment (1 & 
Wing 
5.ResK); Regiment Ritter (1 & 8.FK, 2.Gebirgsbatterie). 
Centre Regiment von Rappard (3, 4 & 5.FK, 3.Gebirgsbattterie); 
Regiment Bauszus (1.InfKk, 7 & 9.FK, 3 & 4.ResK, 1 & 
2.Reserve Batterien, half-battery). 
Right Coast Regiment (2.InfK, 2.ResK, 
Wing 3.Reserve Batterie); Regiment Naulila (2 & _ 6.FK, 
1.Gebirgsbatterie, half-battery). 
Internal 1 & 4.ErsK (Windhuk), 3.ErsK 
security 
and (Keetmansdorp) with 2.ErsK attached to Right Wing. 
LOC 


Table 33: Deutsch-Stidwestafrika Schutztruppe order of battle July 
1915 


Abteilung Ritter 1.FK, 4.ResK; 1, 2 & 3.InfK, plus 


Artillerie Abteilung. 
Gabuspforte 7.FK, 4.InfK, 3.Reserve Batterie (half). 
Goabpforte 5 & 8.ResK, half-battery. 
Ghaub 4.FK, 1 & 7.ResK. 


Khorab (Reserve) 2,3,5,8 & 9.FK; 2,3 & 6.ReskK; 1,2 & 
3.Gebirgsbatterien. 


As well as the above, the Germans also raised a Boer Vrij Korps 
(Afrikaans for a volunteer corps) under Andries de Wet, from Afrikaaners 
farming in Deutsch-Siidwestafrika, and they had the aid of four Boer 


Komandos (under Maritz, Kemp, Stadler, and Schumann) after the Boer 
Rebellion of September 1914. The Vrij Korps was about company size and 
had a small artillery detachment with four M96 guns. Despite these 
reinforcements, however, the colony’s forces had no real hope of being able 
to hold the invading South African troops, and they capitulated in July 
1915. 

The Stidwestafrika Schutztruppe continued to carry up-to-date German 
small arms, namely the Mauser M98 and M08 MG. They also had two 
aircraft (an Aviatnik P14 and a Roland Taube). 


Deutsch-Ostafrika 


In 1914 the Deutsch-Ostafrika Schutztruppe still consisted of 14 
independent Feldkompagnien, namely 1.FK (Aruscha), 2.FK (Iringa), 3.FK 
(Lindi), 4.FK (Dodoma), 5.FK (Langenburg), 6.FK (Udjidji), 7.FK 
(Bukoba), 8.FK (Tabora), 9.FK (Urundi), 10.FK (Dar-es-Salaam), 11.FK 
(Ruanda), 12.FK (Mahenge), 13.FK (Koanda-Iringi), and 14.FK (Mwansa). 
The commander was Oberstleutnant von Lettow Vorbeck. Each 
Feldkompagnie had three platoons with a peacetime establishment of 162 
askaris, plus a signals platoon and 20 bandsmen, together with 20 German 
officers and NCOs and one or two field-guns. It also had about 250 carriers. 
There was a depot with an establishment of 154 men, so that the overall 
strength was some 260 German officers and NCOs and 2,472 askaris. There 
were no white other ranks. The basic arm was the old black-powder Mauser 
M71/84, though six field companies had been issued with the more modern 
M98. The Schutztruppe had 67 machine-guns, 11 M73 field-guns, two 60 
mm and three 47 mm guns, eight 37 mm Revolverkanonen, and 11 37 mm 
kanonen. 

The Polizeitruppe numbered 65 Germans and 2,150 native NCOs and 
askaris. The Governor was reluctant to put these under military command 
but von Lettow Vorbeck insisted and they were quickly integrated with the 
Schutztruppe. 

The German force was also expanded by the call-up of reservists. Those 
not required for the newly-formed Feldkompagnien were grouped into a 
number of Schutzekompagnien (SchK) which varied in strength. Some were 
composed of mounted infantry and conducted offensive raids into Kenya. 
3.SchK was made up of seamen from blockaded ships. There was also a 


small Afrikaaner contingent and a coastal Arab company, though the latter 
quickly fell apart. A further reinforcement came from the 350-strong crew 
of the Konigsberg, the light cruiser which took refuge in the Rufiji estuary 
and was destroyed there in mid-1915. Its guns were salvaged, mounted on 
carriages, and used as field artillery by the Schutztruppe. 

In November 1914 the Schutztruppe defeated a British seaborne 
expedition against Tanga. The initial German garrison there was 17.FK, 
which was quickly reinforced by 6.FK, 6.SchK, 16.FK, 13.FK, 4.FK, 7. 
SchK, and 8.SchK. This success greatly raised the morale of the askaris. 

The chief threat now came from the British in Kenya, and the main force 
was concentrated in the northeast. The companies here were formed into a 
number of temporary Abteilungen. These were named after their 
commanders and varied in size but usually approximated to a battalion. 
Expansion continued and by March 1915 the German order of battle (main 
units only) was as shown in Table 34. 


Table 34: Deutsch-Ostafrika order of battle March 1915 


Main Force (Kenya Front) 

Bataillon Tanga ASchK & 17.FK, Abteilung 
Pangani, Landsturmabteilung 
Tanga, Artillerieabteilung N. 


Abteilung Schulz 6, 9, 15, 24 & 30.FK. 
Abteilung Kraut 18 & 27.FK, F _ Batterie 
Sternheim. 

Abteilung Demuth 1,10 & 19.FK, 6 & 7.SchK, F 
Batterie Fromme. 

Abteilung Augar 3,13 & 14.FK. 

Abteilung Stemmermann 11 & 

16.FK. 

Abteilung Fischer 8 & 28.FK, 8 & 9.SchK (both 
mounted), Abteilung Arusha. 

Attached 21.FK, 4 & 5.SchK. 


Western Front (Uganda, Ruanda-Urundi and Lakes Fronts) 
Bukoba 7.ResK, Abteilung Bukoba. 


CO Ruanda 7, 23,25 & 26.FK. 


CO Urundi 14.ResK, Abteilung Urundi. 

Lake Tanganyika 29.FK, 22.StammK, Abteilung 
Mowe. 

CO Langenburg 5.FK. 

Other forces 

Iringa 2.FK. 

Mahenge 12.FK. 

Daressalam 22.FK, 1, 2 & 3.SchK, 

Abteilungen 

Konigsberg, Ktstenschutzabt, 
Landsturm Kompagnie. 

Lindi 20.FK, Abteilung Delta (Rufiji). 


Table 35: Deutsch-Ostafrika Western Front order of battle March 
1916 


Mwanza/East A, B, C, D & E Kompagnien. 


Lake 
Bukoba 7.ResK, C Kompagnie, Abteilung Bukoba. 
Lake Kivu 7, 23, 25 & 26.FK, Ruanda A & B 
Kompagnien. 
River Russisi 14.ResK, Abteilung Urundi. 
Kigoma 22.StammK, Abteilung Mowe. 
Bismarckburg 29.FK. 
Neu Langenburg 5.FK, L Kompagnie. 


At its full strength in early 1916 the Schutztruppe contained nearly 3,000 
Germans and 12,000 askaris, organised into the equivalent of 60 companies. 
The actual Feldkompagnie numerical designations never rose above ‘30’, 
but there were a number of lettered Kompagnien. The distinction between 


Feldkompagnien and Schutzkompagnien was slowly reduced by the cross- 
posting of both Germans and askaris, and the arrival of the blockade runner 
Marie von Stettin in April 1916 allowed more troops to be equipped with 
modern M98 Mauser rifles. However, ammunition continued to be a 
problem and the old M71/84 remained in use to the end. 

The British remained on the defensive for most of 1915, and it was not 
until March 1916 that their offensive began. The German dispositions 
remained very much the same at that point as they had been a year 
previously. The main difference was in the Western forces, where new units 
had been created to meet the Anglo-Belgian threat from the Congo and 
Nyasaland, as shown in Table 35. 

One of the odder aspects of this disposition of forces is that the Germans 
do not appear to have sent any significant concentrations south to the border 
with Mocambique to oppose the Portuguese, who declared war on Germany 
in March 1916. In fact the frontier along the Rovuma was held only by the 
small Detachment Sprockhoff (11 Germans, 113 askaris, and 59 auxiliaries) 
with two machine-guns and one 47 mm gun. When the Portuguese launched 
their offensive in September 1916 this unit was reinforced by elements of 
20.FK and then 4.FK (the latter from Tanga) to give a total force of 524 
men, which was, as the German report put it, enough to take the offensive 
against 1,500 Portuguese and drive them back into Mocgambique. 

The German forces were not strong enough to prevent the British from 
advancing from Kenya, however, nor the Belgians from the Congo, and 
they fell back slowly before them. By the end of 1916 they had been pushed 
back into the southern half of the territory. Here they remained until further 
pressure towards the end of 1917 forced von Lettow Vorbeck to consider a 
more drastic move. The order of battle in mid-October 1917 is given in 
Table 36. 

In November 1917 von Lettow Vorbeck decided to cross into 
Mogambique with a reduced force of no more than 300 Germans and 1,700 
askaris, with 3,000 carriers. The troops were organised into 15 companies. 
These were: 2 to 4, 9 to 11, 13, 14, 17, 19, and 21.FK, and 3 to 6.SchK, plus 
2.Batterie. 14 and 19.FK and 5.SchK were disbanded during the campaign 
(5.SchK being merged with 2.FK shortly after the crossing). By the time 
news of the Armistice reached von Lettow Vorbeck in Northern Rhodesia in 
November 1918 he had only 155 Germans and 1,168 askaris left, though 
the order of battle still resembled that of the old Schutztruppe. This 


consisted of: Abteilung Kohl (2, 3, and 4.FK), Kommandoabteilung (11, 17, 
and 21.FK, and 3.Schk); Abteilung Miller (9 and 13.FK, 4.SchK, and 
2.Batterie); and Abteilung Spangerberg (10.FK and 6.SchK). 


Dress 


The campaign in Togo was too brief for there to have been any 
modification to the pre-war uniforms. That in Kamerun was longer, but 
again, no modifications have been recorded. Photographs suggest that 
German officers usually wore shirts rather than tunics in the field. These 
were of various colours and patterns, mainly white or striped. Other 
photographs suggest that the askaris’ uniform remained unchanged and 
continued to include the red fez. The askaris’ equipment was of the modern 
home service pattern, with its three pouches a side. 

There were few changes to the uniforms worn by the Sudwestafrika 
Schutztruppe. The colour of the home service uniform was altered from 
light sand grey to field grey in 1914, presumably in the interests of 
standardisation with the home army’s service dress, but the old uniforms 
remained in general use until the capitulation. The troops frequently wore 
the light khaki uniform in the field. By 1914 it appears that the standard 
home service equipment, with its three pouches a side, was in use. Officers 
and senior NCOs carried swords and men bayonets, and sword knots in the 
Imperial colours were worn. 


Table 36: Deutsch-Ostafrika order of battle October 1917 


Abteilung Wahle Abteilung Rothe: 19 & 20.FK, Kompagnie Tanga. 
(Mahiwa) 
Abteilung von Lieberman: 3 & 14.FK, S 
Kompagnie. 
Other units: 9.FK, 4.SchK, O Kompagnie, 
| .Batterie, 5.ArtillerieAbteilung. 


Abteilung von 10 & 21.FK. 
Ruckteschell 


Abteilung Goring 4,13, 14 & 17.FK, 8.SchK, 2.Batterie. 
Abteilung Kohl 18.FK, 6.SchK, 4.Batterie. 


Abteilung Kraut 2 & 25.FK, 3 & 5.SchK, I Kompagnie, Abteilung 


Schulz. 
Line of 11.FK. 
communication 
Westbefehlhaber Abteilung Schoenfeld: 23 & 24.FK, 2.SchK, 
Abteilung Arusha. 


Abteilung von Brandis: 5.FK, Abteilung Pangani. 
Abteilung Aumann: 22.FK, L Kompagnie. 
Abteilung Otto: 1, 7, 15 & 29.FK, Batterie Vogel. 
Abteilung von Heyden: 1.SchK, Kompagnie KO. 


The Boer Vrij Korps of 1914 wore the normal Schutztruppe grey service 
dress but the hat band was white (though the piping remained light blue), 
and instead of the Imperial cockade the volunteers had a small round silver 
badge consisting of two crossed flags within a circle (these were almost 
certainly the South African Republic’s vierkleur and the Orange Free 
State’s flag). The buttons were plain white horn and the force did not use 
the usual Imperial white, red, and black shoulder straps. 

In Ostafrika the outbreak of war found the basic Schutztruppe uniforms 
still in use. The tropical helmet now had a more pronounced brim, 
somewhat like the Wolseley helmet but with a squarer top. The white and 
khaki uniforms do not always seem to have had the regulation dark blue 
piping, and the Swedish cuffs appear to have been dispensed with by 1914. 
In the field officers frequently wore a khaki shirt with breast pockets, collar, 
and long sleeves. The askaris’ uniform was unchanged except that the eagle 
badge was not usually worn on the front of the fez in the field, and the dark 
blue puttees had largely been replaced by khaki ones. Unusually for African 
troops at this period, the askaris wore orthodox army boots in brown 
leather. 

The British blockade of Deutsch-Ostafrika led to shortages of clothing. 
Von Lettow Vorbeck demonstrated his resourcefulness by establishing local 
factories for boots, made in Tanga from buffalo hide, and cotton cloth was 
also manufactured. After some experiments a brownish yellow dye was 
obtained from the roots of a tree called Ndaa, which presumably gave a 


result very similar to khaki. A large number of white shirts were dyed 
brown after the khaki ones were exhausted. 

Active service also produced modifications to the field uniform. 
Hauptmann Tafel was apparently the first to point out the advantage of 
camouflaging the head-dress with grass and leaves, and various 
photographs show that the askaris adopted this practice enthusiastically. 
The usual effect was that of a tall crown of grass stems or feathers, with the 
fez acting as a base. 

By the time von Lettow Vorbecks’s force had been driven into 
Mogambique the rigours of the campaign had played havoc with the 
uniformity of his command. Officers and askaris alike were dressed in a 
mixture of clothing, mostly ragged, including British and Portuguese 
uniforms and native cloth as well as remnants of their original German 
uniforms. The askaris wore a bizarre mixture of head-dresses and seem to 
have largely discarded their boots. Presumably the British uniforms would 
have included both KAR and Indian service dress. Certainly some German 
officers seem to have been wearing Wolseley helmets towards the end of 
the campaign. 

The various semi-irregular forces wore a variety of clothing. The 
mounted patrols who harassed the Kenya border during the early stages of 
the war favoured the slouch hat, apparently worn with khaki drill tunic and 
breeches and riding boots, but one photograph shows at least two wearing 
what seems to be a khaki tropical helmet with a metal spike and badge, 
possibly a survival from the early 1890s. 

The Konigsberg crew wore a mixture of uniforms. The officers had the 
same khaki drill tunic and breeches as the Schutztruppe. The ratings 
apparently wore their white tropical rig with blue seamen’s collars and 
either their seamen’s caps or a khaki tropical helmet of old-fashioned 
design. Some photographs show the seamen’s rig a darker colour which is 
certainly not white, and it is possible that the uniform was dyed locally. 


ITALY 


Despite a heritage which included the mighty Roman Empire as well as 
the great medieval trading realms of Venice and Genoa, Italy was a late 
arrival on the colonial scene. Like Germany, she only achieved unification 
in the second half of the 19th century. Unlike Germany, she did so under a 
relatively weak form of parliamentary democracy, and with a much weaker 
economy. It was not until 1885 that she set about making good her claims 
around the Red Sea, and even then only with the tacit consent of Britain, 
who did not want the expense of controlling the region herself but was 
unwilling to see France fill the vacuum. The same strategic considerations 
underlay Italian acquisitions in Somalia, and later still in Libya. 

Italy’s delayed appearance as an imperial power meant that her 
campaigns had to be waged against opponents who were far from being 
poorly armed or tactically unsophisticated. The Ethiopians were the best 
armed of all the sub-Saharan African states, while Libya was defended by a 
regular Turkish garrison, many of whose officers stayed on to advise the 
Libyans. Of the three Italian colonies, only Somalia was conquered by 
white-led indigeni (1.e., native) troops in the classic colonial manner, while 
both the other conquests involved the use of expeditionary forces composed 
of metropolitan army troops. 

As a result, it has been said that the Italians never raised a colonial army. 
However, this is not the case. In reality they approached the problem of 
pacifying and controlling their new territories in much the same way as the 
other colonial powers. Like them they made use of indigeni units, which 
quickly came to form the backbone of the forces in each of the colonies and 
differed little from the French TJirailleurs, Britain’s King’s African Rifles, 
the Spanish Regulares, or the Portuguese Companhias Indigénas. There 
was even a proposal to employ them (as the French did the Jirailleurs) in 
Europe during the First World War, though this came to nothing. 
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Italian askaris drawn up to welcome the crew of a French warship in 
Eritrea during the late 1890s. Note the fezzes and the long white shirts. 
Their officer wears colonial khaki. 


Moreover the Italians had the nucleus of a nazionale (i.e., Italian- 
recruited) colonial army equivalent to those of other European imperial 
powers. It never became a separate force like the German Schutztruppe, nor 
did it attain the size or importance of France’s Troupes Coloniales, but a 
Deposito Centrale was created in Naples to meet the constant need for 
officers and NCOs for the indigeni units, and this remained in existence 
throughout the colonial period. There were even regular white infantry units 
which were specifically raised for colonial service alongside the native 
ones. These Cacciatori d’Africa first made their appearance in 1887 and 
remained in existence over the next 30 or 40 years, only disappearing at 
about the time of the Italo-Ethiopian War because the rapidly expanding 
indigeni units required experienced cadres. 


The real basis of the charge is that the regular colonial troops were never 
numerous enough to cope with a major campaign, such as the one which led 
up to the disastrous battle of Adua in 1896, or the Turco-Italian war of 
1911-12. This meant that the Italians had to send out metropolitan 
conscripts, who were physically and mentally unsuited to the rigours of 
colonial campaigning. A reluctance to weaken the home army too much led 
them to allocate these conscripts to ad hoc units which were bound to lack 
the cohesion of permanent ones. Adua taught them that this was 
unsatisfactory at unit level, but the Turco-Italian war was still fought by 
detached regiments and battalions assembled into ad hoc formations. It was 
only after they learned to rely on smaller and more mobile columns, largely 
made up of hardier indigeni troops, that they really began to pacify the 
interior. 

Other imperial powers had similar experiences, but the Italian approach 
had some individual features. Among the more unusual was the tendency to 
send representative detachments from every corps of the armed forces to 
accompany every major colonial expedition. This differed from the practice 
of the British or French armies, whose elite regiments were sometimes 
alleged to be reluctant to serve in distant and uncomfortable colonial 
campaigns, but it must be remembered that the Italian army was much 
younger and its units had fewer battle honours. They were consequently 
anxious to gather whatever laurels were available. The elite corps in 
particular had strong veterans’ organisations, and they and the serving 
officers formed strong military-political ‘lobbies’ which pressed for 
representative participation at every opportunity. The result was that there 
were few if any expeditions of any size which did not contain Granatieri, 
Bersaglieri, and Alpini units, nor (after he came to power) representatives 
of Mussolini’s Blackshirt Militia. 

Italy’s late 19th-century Regio Esercito (Royal Army) was basically an 
expanded version of the old Piedmontese army. One of its distinctive 
features was the prestige accorded to the Carabinieri. This elite corps was 
modelled on the French Gendarmerie, but for historical reasons its status 
was even higher within the Italian establishment and it ranked first in the 
order of precedence, being followed by the infantry, then the cavalry, 
artillery, and other arms. As in other countries which followed the 
Gendarmerie model, it was the Carabinieri who supplied the honour 
guards, and this pattern was to be replicated in the colonies, the escorts in 


these cases being supplied by the Carabinieri’s indigeni equivalents, who 
were known by the old Turkish term ‘Zaptie’. 

The infantry were traditionally organised into brigades of two infantry 
regiments each. The senior of these brigades was still known as the 
Granatieri di Sardegna, though the grenadier regiments of the other pre- 
unification Italian states had been turned into line infantry. There was also 
an elite light infantry corps known as the Bersaglieri (Sharpshooters), 
whose members were renowned for their speed of movement, and a new, 
specialist mountain force called the Alpini, which was made up of largely 
autonomous infantry battalions with supporting mountain artillery batteries. 
The Alpini were to receive their baptism of fire in Africa. 

The cavalry were divided into Line, Lancers, and Cacciatori di Cavallo 
(1.e., Chasseurs a Cheval) regiments, and the army had the usual arms and 
services. It also tended to include para-military corps which did not form 
part of the army proper in other countries. The Italian army was smaller 
than those of its neighbours, and was relatively short of heavy weapons into 
the bargain. Italy’s long coastline made her very vulnerable to a seaborne 
attack, especially after she joined Germany and Austria-Hungary in the 
Triple Alliance and had to regard France as a possible enemy. This led to 
the militarisation of corps such as the Guardia di Finanza (1.e., customs 
officers), which went on to form their own colonial units in due course. 
Like other European imperial powers, the Italians also made use of naval 
brigades. The Marina Militare had followed the French example in 
disbanding its marine infantry in the middle of the 19th century, but its 
seamen were trained to form landing parties if required, as was often the 
case in the colonies. 

The indigeni forces were structured along similar lines to metropolitan 
units except that the autonomous battalion or cavalry squadron remained 
the basic unit. In fact, no regimental structure was ever introduced (the 
Colonial Brigades formed during the 1930s were the nearest equivalent). As 
with other imperial armies, the Italians initially kept their indigeni troops 
one step behind their nazionale ones as far as weapons were concerned, but 
defeat at Adua in 1896 demonstrated the perils of this approach, and when 
the first Libyan indigeni units were raised in 1911 they were given up-to- 
date rifles. 

It is difficult to discuss Italy’s colonial forces without confronting the 
question of their relative ineffectiveness as compared with those of other 


colonial powers. Adua was one of the worst reverses ever suffered by a 
European army in Africa, and the Italian performance in that campaign 
compared unfavourably with the successful British march to Magdala just 
under 30 years earlier. Both European-led forces enjoyed little more than a 
marginal advantage over their Ethiopian opponents in terms of weaponry, 
but the British-Indian force was manifestly superior to the Italian one in 
terms of cohesion, and a great deal more experienced in colonial warfare. 

In the same way, unfavourable comparisons can be drawn between the 
Italian army’s performance in Libya between 1911 and 1918 and those of 
the French and British in North Africa over the same period. French 
observers criticised the timidity of the Italian High Command and the poor 
training of their troops during the Turco-Italian War. Subsequent events did 
little to change their views, for when the Italians faced a serious revolt in 
newly-conquered Tripolitania in 1914 they quickly withdrew to a few 
coastal footholds. This retreat occurred even before Italy entered the First 
World War, though it is true that the prospect of being drawn into that 
conflict made Rome reluctant to send further reinforcements. The French 
(who were engaged in the war from the beginning) faced a similar threat in 
newly-conquered Morocco, but instead of pulling back after most of their 
regular troops left for the Western Front, they held on and succeeded in 
outfacing their opponents. The British in Egypt, meanwhile, had to deal 
with an invasion by the same Sanusi who had pinned the Italians to the 
Cirenaican coastline, but they succeeded in driving it back with scratch 
forces in what was (for them) a relatively minor side-show of a campaign. 

With the exception of Adua, the Italian defeats were not due to any 
inferiority in terms of weaponry. Other colonial powers retained single-shot 
rifles like the 1870 Vetterli for their indigeni troops, while the Portuguese 
used a magazine rifle in the same 6.5 mm calibre as the 1891 Mannlicher- 
Carcano without any noticeable ill-effects. The Italians were quick to use 
machine-guns in their colonial campaigns, and they pioneered the use of 
armoured cars and military aeroplanes in Libya. They were also quicker 
than most other countries to copy the British and adopt simple, practical 
khaki field uniforms. 

All in all, the Italian deficiencies were in the sphere of morale and 
training rather than matérie/, and it was the performance of the metropolitan 
conscripts that they affected, rather than those of the indigeni troops and 


their nazionale cadres, who were as tough and professional as those of any 
other colonial power. 


ERITREA 1869-96 


In 1869 the Italian Rubanitto Company obtained, from the local ruler, a 
lease of land in the Bay of Assab on the Eritrean coast, for use as a coaling 
station. The station was abandoned in 1870, but the company’s rights were 
not, and these attracted renewed interest from the colonial lobby in the late 
1870s. In 1882 the company transferred them to the Italian government, 
which declared the territory a colony (though the name ‘Eritrea’ was not 
adopted until 1890). 

A post with three Carabinieri was established in 1883, but no further 
steps were taken to occupy the new colony until January 1885, when the 
Egyptians decided to evacuate Massawa. With British support and 
encouragement, Italy occupied this port in order to forestall the Mahdists 
and the Ethiopians, who both claimed the region. In view of this, it was 
decided to send a Corpo Speciale d’Africa, made up of two regiments of 
infantry (one with a Bersaglieri battalion), a squadron of Cavallegieri, four 
batteries of artillery (two of mountain-guns and a two-battery compania da 
Fortezza to defend the port), and an engineer company. The battalions were 
to be made up of volunteers drawn from four or five metropolitan regiments 
each. 

The first unit to land was the composite Bersaglieri battalion (this was 
made up of companies of the /°, 4°, 7°, and 8° Reggimenti Bersaglieri) plus 
17° Compagnia Artiglieria da Fortezza, with representative engineer, 
Carabinieri, and service sections. These were followed by a battalion of 
Fantaria d’Africa (composed of companies from the 4°, 47°, 54°, and 91° 
Reggimenti Fantaria). 

By the following year (1886) the complete Corpo Speciale d’Africa had 
arrived. The detailed composition of all its units is unclear, but there were 
certainly some A/pini personnel as well as Bersaglieri, and it is possible that 
both arms contributed a battalion, presumably to the /° and 2° Reggimenti 
Fantaria respectively. Among the infantry regiments which provided 
detachments were the 1°, 4°, 6°, 7°, 15°, 37°, 41°, 54°, 79°, 91°, and 93° 
Reggimenti Fantaria. The cavalry were drawn from the 17° Cavalleggeri, 


while artillery included elements of the /4°, 16°, and 17° Reggimenti 
Artiglieria. 


Italian Corpo Speciale d’ Africa, 7885. Note the three Bashi Bazouks at 
the right. 


The weapon carried by the infantry was the single-shot 10.4 mm calibre 
M1870 Vetterli rifle. Cavalry and artillery carried the shorter Vetterli 
carbine. There were two Gatling guns with one column in 1885, so 
presumably these were in use from an early stage. The standard artillery 
piece was the ‘7/montagna’, a short-barrelled, breechloading mountain-gun 
which could be split into three loads for mule transport. Despite its title, the 
actual calibre was 75 mm. 

The formation of indigenous units began in 1885 with the raising of an 
esterna (auxiliary corps) of Bashi-Bazouks (‘mad heads’) or Turkish- 
Egyptian irregulars. This unit comprised 178 men under a bimbashi. The 
men were Sudanese, Somalis, and Yemenites, many of them ex-regular or 
irregular troops of the Egyptian regime. They carried a Turkish scimitar and 
an Arab knife and were equipped with ex-Egyptian Remington rifles, a 
robust arm with which they were already familiar. They were used for 
caravan and other guard duties. 

The esterna was divided into two ordas (Italian for ‘hordes’), 
theoretically of 100 men under a jusbashi, each orda being made up of four 


buluks under bulukbashis. The higher ranks were bimashi (captain) and 
sanjiac (major). One orda was called the ‘outer’ and was used for tactical 
employment, while the other was entitled the ‘inner’ and was used for town 
guard duties. As the corps grew each orda was divided into two kalais (or 
tialais) of three tabors each, the tabor being a small battalion divided into 
two nustabors of two buluks each. The kalais appear to have had mounted 
companies, mounted on mules or camels and armed with lance or spear in 
addition to their other weapons. In 1887 the Turkish officers were replaced 
by Italians, though it is not clear how far down the rank table this process 
went: presumably the bulukbashis were retained. 

In addition to the Bashi-Bazouks, various bande (i.e., irregular bands) 
were employed. These were usually raised by Italian officers. Their 
numbers fluctuated according to need, but they totalled about 1,000 in 
1888, and 2—3,000 in 1890. 

In 1888 the indigeni units began to be reorganised along regular lines. 
Four infantry battalions were raised (eight had been planned but there was a 
shortage of volunteers). Each had four companies divided into two half- 
companies of four buluks each. The NCOs and men were indigeni, but the 
officers were now all Italians. The indigeni ranks were ascaro (private), 
uakil (lance-corporal), muntaz (corporal), bulukbashi (sergeant), and 
sciumbashi (warrant officer). In June 1889 the remaining Bashi-Bazouks 
were disbanded and the four indigeni battalions were combined as the 
Reggimento Fantaria Indigeni. A fifth ‘provisional’ battalion was then 
raised, but in September the regiment ceased to exist and the battalions 
became autonomous units once again. 

The first indigeni mounted unit was raised in 1888 as the Reparto 
Esploratori (‘Scout Unit’). The men were actually mule-mounted infantry. 
The first genuine indigeni cavalry unit was the Squadrone Esploratori 
Eritreo of 1889. This became the /° Squadrone Cavallaria Eritrea Asmara 
later the same year, and was followed in 1890 by the 2° Squadrone 
Cavallaria Eritrea Cheren (i.e., Keren). An indigeni artillery battery (the 
2°) was raised in 1888, and in 1891 this was split into 7% and 2% Batterias. 
Also in 1888 two buluks of Zaptié were raised. The Zaptié were the 
indigeni equivalents of the Italian Carabinieri and, like them, they were 
regarded as an elite force. 

The new indigeni units were issued with the single-shot M1870 Vetterli 
rifle or carbine in 10.4 mm. 


Italy advances inland 


Attempts to establish control over the interior led to a number of clashes 
with the Ethiopians. In January 1887 a battalion-strength Italian column 
was destroyed at Dogali (the force was a mixed one, with companies from 
the metropolitan /5°, 41°, and 48° Reggimenti Fantaria, squads or 
individual soldiers from the 1°, 37°, 54°, 79°, and 93° Reggimenti Fantaria, 
and gunners from the /4° and 16° Reggimenti Artiglieria). 

The Italian government reacted to this reverse by despatching 
reinforcements in two waves, the first consisting of further elements of the 
Corpo Speciale and the second of a Corpo di Rinforzo. The former was 
authorised in July 1887 and its elements should be distinguished both from 
those previously despatched and those who arrived subsequently as part of 
the Corpo di Rinforzo. Its all-volunteer infantry units were designated 
‘Cacciatori’ and were intended to form a permanent part of the garrison of 
the colony (there was no Cacciatori branch within the metropolitan army). 
On the other hand, the Fantaria d’Africa and other composite units which 
formed part of the initial Corpo Speciale or the Corpo di Rinforzo were 
made up of conscripts sent out for a specific campaign. 

The Corpo Speciale units already in the colony consisted of seven 
battalions of Fantaria d’Africa (the 1°, 3°, 4°, 5°, 6°, 7°, and 8°), a battalion 
of Bersaglieri and another of Alpini, one squadron of Cavallegieri, three 
artillery companies, and four of engineers. The additional Corpo Speciale 
units which formed the first wave of reinforcements comprised two 
regiments (three battalions each) of Cacciatori d’Africa, a squadron of 
Cacciatori a Cavallo d’Africa, and an artillery brigade of four companies 
(one field, one mountain, one fortress, and one train), together with one 
engineer company, one medical company, and one service company. 

The Corpo di Rinforzo was authorised in August 1887 and consisted of 
two more regiments of Fantaria d’Africa (the battalions were numbered 2°, 
9°, 10°, 11°, 12°, and 13°), two additional Bersaglieri battalions (2° and 3°), 
two Alpini battalions, two cavalry squadrons, two batteries (one field and 
one mountain), three engineer companies, and services. Because the 
European situation looked threatening at the time, the Fantaria battalions 
were composite units made up of companies drawn from each of 16 
different metropolitan regiments. The second Bersaglieri battalion was 
composed of companies drawn from existing regiments, while the third was 


made up of volunteers. The various elements were then organised into a 
Corpo di Operazione as shown in Table 37. 

The nazionale troops were issued with the modified (M1870/87) Vetterli- 
Vitali rifle with its four-round magazine, or its companion carbine. The 
force also had 28 machine-guns (these seem to have been a mixture of 
Gatlings and Gardners) and 38 of the 7 cm mountain-guns. Both the 
nazionale cavalry squadrons were given lances as well as sabres, pistols, 
and carbines. 

The Italian force was too strong for the Ethiopians, and there was only 
minor skirmishing. In 1888 the Ethiopians made peace, after which the 
various temporary units of the Corpo di Rinforzo were withdrawn and the 
Governor was instructed to build up the indigeni units to make up for their 
loss. This left only the Corpo Speciale d’Africa (then two Cacciatori 
regiments, one Cacciatori a Cavalo squadron, and an artillery brigade), plus 
the locally recruited units. 

By the end of the following year (1889) the Cacciatori had been reduced 
to one regiment of four battalions plus an additional Bersaglieri battalion. 
The nazionale Cacciatori a Cavallo squadron was disbanded in 1890. The 
other units of the Corpo Speciale consisted of one mountain artillery 
battery, two fortress artillery companies, one sapper company, and one 
engineer company, plus one medical, one supply, and one train company. 

These reductions forced the Italian command to ‘mix and match’ 
companies to produce effective field units. The column which occupied 
Asmara in August 1889 was made up of a composite Cacciatori battalion 
(one company from I//° and three from II//° Reggimenti Cacciatori), a 
Battaglione Misto (one Bersaglieri company, another from /4° Battaglione 
Fantaria d’Africa, and three from 2° Reggimento Cacciatori), the newly- 
raised 3° and 4° Battaglioni Indigeni, a Batteria Indigeni, and a detachment 
of cavalry. The /4° Battaglione Fantaria d’Africa did not form part of the 
original Corpo di Rinforzo, and may have been sent out after the bulk of the 
Corpo, or else created locally as a holding unit to help with the transition. 


According to legend, the last few Italians at Dogali (1887) presented 
arms to their fallen comrades before being killed themselves. 
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Italian ascari attack Dervishes, Agordat 1890. 


Although the Ethiopians had made peace, local fighting continued, and 
various Cacciatori battalions and a Bersaglieri battalion continued to see 
action alongside the indigeni battalions until 1889, when what was intended 
to be a more lasting peace was signed. This was the ill-fated Uccialle 
(Wuchale) Treaty between Italy and the new Emperor Menelik. The treaty’s 
Italian text implied that the Ethiopians had accepted a protectorate, though 
the Amharic (Ethiopian) version did not. This difference was to lead to a 
major conflict, though not immediately. 

The Italians still had to pacify much of their new colony. Keren and 
Asmara had both been occupied in 1889. In the following year Adua was 
occupied by a strong column consisting of the three-battalion Reggimento 
Cacciatori plus the independent 4° Battaglione Cacciatori, the Battaglione 
Bersaglieri, 3° Battaglione Indigeni, a mixed indigeni battalion (companies 
from 1°, 3°, and 4° Battaglioni Indigeni), the two squadrons of Cavallegieri 
Indigeni, 1° Batteria Indigeni, and 1° Compagnia Genio, together with 
various bande — in all 1,449 Italians, 948 ascaris, and 2,700 bande, 


together with eight guns. However, Adua was too exposed and the Italians 
soon withdrew. 

In 1890 all the nazionale (Italian) and indigeni (native) troops in Eritrea 
were combined as the Regie Truppe d’Africa (Royal African Troops). At 
that point they numbered some 7,000, of whom a third were Italians. In 
June 1891 the title was modified slightly, becoming the Corpo delle Regie 
Truppe d’Africa (Royal Corps of African Troops). The last Bersaglieri 
battalion was withdrawn that year. In 1892 the indigeni units were 
recognised as regular elements of the Italian army. The authorised strength 
of the Corpo then consisted of one company of Carabinieri, one six- 
company Cacciatori battalion, four indigeni battalions (plus the provisional 
battalion, which was not officially on the strength), two indigeni cavalry 
squadrons, two indigeni batteries, one gunner company, one sapper 
company, and one engineer company, plus various service units. The rapid 
run-down of the nazionale units is worth noting: clearly the cheaper 
indigeni ones were now regarded as reliable enough to take their place. 


Table 37: Eritrean Corpo di Operazione 1887 


1* Brigata 1° Reggimento Cacciatori (1°, 2° & 3° Battaglioni), 2° 
Reggimento Cacciatori (1°, 2° & 3° Battaglioni), mountain 
battery, one orda of Bashi-Bazouks. 

ihe 1° Reggimento Fantaria (2°, 9° & 10° Battaglioni), 4° 

Brigata Reggimento Fantaria (4°, 5° & 8° Battaglioni), mountain 

battery, 1 buluk of Bashi-Bazouks. 


3° 1° Reggimento Bersaglieri (1°, 2° & 3° Battaglioni), | 

Brigata Alpini battaglione, mountain battery, 1 tabor of Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

4’ 2° Reggimento Fantaria (11°, 12° & 13° Battaglioni), 3° 


Brigata Reggimento Fantaria (3°, 6° & 7°Battaglioni), 22 buluk of 
Bashi-Bazouks. 
Riserva 1 squadron of cavalry, 1 squadron of Cacciatori a Cavalo, 
1 brigade of field artillery, 1 artillery company, 5 companies of 
engineers, plus services. 
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Italian Eritrea. Figure 143: Carabinieri, 1883. Figures 144-146: Corpo 
Speciale officer, chaplain, and private, late 1880s. 


Although disputes regarding the Uccialli Treaty began soon after it was 
signed, the Italians’ main enemy between 1890 and 1895 was the Mahdist 
state in the Sudan. The first clash was at Agordat in 1890, and the same 
town was the site of a major battle in 1893. In the 1890 engagement a 
Cacciatori company was deployed as part of the Italian force, but the brunt 
of the fighting was borne by the 2°, 3°, and 4° Battaglioni Indigeni, plus the 
1° and 2° Indigeni artillery batteries. 1° Battaglione Indigeni was involved 
with the other three in a further successful action at Kassala in 1893 (which 
town the British had agreed to let the Italians occupy until such time as they 
themselves had defeated the Mahdists and restored Egyptian rule: the 
Italians hoped that they would be able to retain it afterwards, though they 
were to be disappointed). There was another clash at Keren in 1894, where 
the Italian force consisted of 1°, 2°, and 3° Battaglioni Indigeni, the Keren 
cavalry squadron, and a section of 1° Batteria Indigeni. 

One interesting feature of the fighting against the Mahdists is that the 
latter’s tactics were designed to overcome the traditional Anglo-Egyptian 
‘square’ formation, and they were unable to cope with the Italian Army’s 


more elastic ‘chain’ or extended order, though squares were certainly used 
on occasion. The conclusion the Italians reached was that it was preferable 
to fight on the defensive from behind stone zeribe (sangers) and to make as 
much use as possible of artillery, and illustrations of these combats show 
firing lines rather than squares as such. 

Although there was peace with Ethiopia after 1889, the disagreements 
over interpretation of the Ucciali Treaty resulted in the Italians advancing 
into Tigre. The Tigreans resisted, and the Italians began to build up their 
forces in the colony. In 1894 a Milizia Mobile (‘Mobile Militia’) was raised 
from discharged ascaris. This had a strength of 1,500 and was organised 
into companies, some of which were used in the field in 1894-96. 

In late 1894 the Italians occupied Adua again. On this occasion their 
force was made up of a mixed battalion (two companies of nazionale plus 
three of indigeni), 3° and 4° Battaglioni Indigeni, three companies of 
Milizia Mobile, a platoon of cavalry, an artillery battery, and two bande. 

The Italians continued to build up their forces. The Provisional Battalion 
became the 5° Battaglione Indigeni in 1895, and new 6°, 7°, and 8° 
Battaglioni Indigeni were raised the same year. The /% Cavalry Squadron 
was disbanded in 1894, while in 1896 a camel unit (the /° Nucleo 
Meharisti) was raised for policing duties. 

Indigeni units continued to use the single-shot M1870 Vetterli rifle. 


Dress 


The Carabinieri of 1883 wore a white tropical helmet, six-button high- 
collar tunic, trousers, and spat-type gaiters, all in white. The helmet bore the 
national cockade with a silver Carabinieri loop above, and the equipment 
consisted of a white cross belt with black revolver holster on the right hip, 
and a black-scabbarded cutlass on the left (Figure 143). 

The first uniform of the Corpo Speciale was laid down some six months 
after the initial landings. It is not known what was worn prior to that date, 
though it may have been the contemporary Italian army grey fatigue dress 
(a plain five-button tunic with turn-down collar, and matching trousers). 
The new uniform was white throughout. The tropical helmet was conical in 
shape with a very narrow brim, and the undress head-dress was a white 
berreto or kepi. The standard officers’ tunic was single-breasted with a 
standing collar, six buttons, and two inset breast pockets with narrow 


rectangular flaps. However, many field and staff officers wore a double- 
breasted model with dark blue standing collar and pointed cuffs (Figure 
144). Chaplains wore a white hat and cassock (Figure 145). The men’s tunic 
was single-breasted, with a turn-down collar and five buttons. The trousers 
were plain (Figure 146). The regulations prescribed that a white cravat had 
to be worn in parade order, which implies that this constricting feature 
could be discarded on other occasions. The uniform was made of cotton, 
but officers had the option of replacing this with white flannel. Officers 
wore black field boots, mounted troops black gaiters, and foot soldiers 
white spat-type gaiters. All arms and ranks were issued with dark blue 
Bersaglieri capes for wear in the cooler highlands. 

Equipment was similar to that of the metropolitan army. Officers and 
cavalrymen carried swords, and dismounted troops a rifle and bayonet, with 
the single black ammunition pouch worn (in the distinctive fashion of the 
Italian army) on a belt underneath the short tunic, whose skirts buttoned 
back to accommodate the pouch. 

The tropical helmet bore a red, white, and green national cockade (red 
outermost) on the front with an arm of service device superimposed, and a 
company or troop cockade on the side. All ranks wore the traditional five- 
pointed star on the collar, which was otherwise plain. The star was gold for 
generals, silver for other officers, and white for other ranks. 

The helmet badges were the same as those worn by the metropolitan 
army at the time. Infantry had a five-pointed star bearing a cross in the 
centre; Bersaglieri a horn, grenade, and crossed rifles; Alpini a horn and 
crossed rifles; and cavalry a disc backed by crossed rifles. Bersaglieri and 
artillery had silver badges, buttons, and lace, while all the others had gold. 


Italian Bersaglieri in bronzo chiaro uniforms confront Ethiopians, 
c.1890. 


Rank was shown by means of cuff chevrons, the upper one being 
extended to form an elaborate Austrian knot known as fiori (‘flowers’). 
Officers wore gold or silver chevrons, generals having their distinctive 
silver interlaced greca, field officers one to three narrow stripes above a 
broad chevron, and company officers one to three narrow stripes. All 
officers wore a Savoy blue helmet pagri and a blue sash over the right 
shoulder, together with narrow gold or silver shoulder cords. Junior NCOs 
wore scarlet chevrons of the same style as the metropolitan army, a corporal 
having one narrow chevron above one broad. Senior NCOs wore red stripes 
over the same broad gold or silver chevron as they did at home. Skill-at- 
arms badges were worn by other ranks on the upper arm. They included a 
bugle, a slanting rifle (marksmen), and a slanting cannon (gunlayers). They 
were in red on a dark blue backing. These badges were subsequently 
adopted by the locally recruited indigeni units. 
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Italian Eritrea. Figure 147: Infantryman, 1889. Figure 148: Officer, 
1889. Figure 149: Officer, 1894. Figure 150: Cacciatori, 1890s. 


The nazionale troops’ white uniform was already being converted to 
khaki by 1887 (possibly by being dyed locally), and this change became 
official in 1889. The new colour was called bronzo chiaro (‘light bronze’). 
The pattern was modified at the same time. The helmet remained similar to 
the old one in style, but the new tunic had a standing collar, plain shoulder 
straps, leather or horn buttons, and vertical pleats running downwards from 
each side of the collar to the bottom of the coat, giving it the appearance of 
a Norfolk jacket (Figure 147). On the officers’ tunics the pleats concealed 
vertical breast pockets which were closed by small buttons set on the pleat 
itself, and they also had plain slit side pockets (Figure 148). The trousers 
were plain. Officers and mounted troops wore high ankle-length canvas 
gaiters over brown boots or shoes, while dismounted troops wore the 
shorter spat-type gaiters, now dyed the same colour as the rest of the 
uniform. 

The undress head-dress for other ranks of all arms was a red fez, but only 
the Bersaglieri wore their traditional light blue tassel on this. However, in 
1888 a considerable number of troops were issued with a plain, wide- 
brimmed straw hat obtained from Naval sources. 


Carabinieri, cavalry, and artillery officers wore silver or gold cross belts 
over the left shoulder, and all officers had swords suspended from a waist 
belt worn under the tunic. Infantry now had double brown leather 
ammunition pouches worn on an orthodox waist belt. 

The characteristic Italian passion for decorating their headgear was very 
much in evidence. The Carabinieri had their blue and red plume, 
Bersaglieri had their wide plume of cocks’ feathers, Alpini their eagle’s 
feather, generals a wide plume of white feathers, General Staff a small 
white upright plume, artillery a black peacock’s feather, and engineers a 
black shaving-brush plume. Unit commanders had a white plume. The 
Cacciatori were awarded a small cock’s feather worn on the right side of 
the helmet (Figure 150), and their badge was decreed to be a disc 
surrounded by a horn and bearing a regimental number. 

The rank insignia was simplified. The upper chevron now ended in a 
narrow oval loop for all ranks. Officers wore their sleeve braid in Savoy 
blue and no longer used the blue pagri, though they retained the sash. The 
generals’ silver greca (double for a _ lieutenant-general) remained 
unchanged. The NCOs’ red chevrons had been brought into line with the 
officers’ blue ones. Junior NCOs now wore one to three narrow red 
chevrons, and senior NCOs the same over a broad red one. 

The Bashi-Bazouks were issued with a low red fez with a dark blue 
tassel, a white shirt with a low standing collar, and white trousers shaped so 
that they were tight around the calf. The shirt could be worn either inside or 
outside the trousers. However, their indigenous officers seem to have 
continued to please themselves, one being shown in a white sleeveless 
gown over a black veste and white serual (Figure 151). A species of full 
dress uniform seems to have been worn in 1885, this involving the addition 
of a dark blue Zouave jacket with red braid edging terminating in a 
tombeau-like loop, and narrower, red and yellow piping (Figure 153). 
Others — presumably Ethiopians — added a dark blue cloth mantle styled 
like a lion skin and edged with red (Figure 154). The waist sash was red and 
was worn with a locally-made cartridge belt over it. The outer orda wore a 
green turban round the fez, and the inner orda a light blue one, though it is 
likely that this distinction was quickly abolished. Rank was shown by red 
five-pointed stars on blue or black discs worn on the right sleeve: a muntaz 
had one, a bulukbashi two, a jusbashi three, a bimbashi four, and a sanjak 
five. The sources disagree as to whether the stars were all worn on one disc 


or on separate discs worn one above another: possibly both methods were 
used. Italian officers wore the standard white (Figure 152) or bronzo chiaro 
uniform. 

The bande wore normal indigeni costume, usually a white shamma and 
trousers with white turban or bare head, and carried round shields with 
spears and scimitars (Figure 155). They showed their allegiance to the 
Italians by wearing a blue sash over the left shoulder. 
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Italian Eritrea. Figure 151: Bashi-Bazouk, 1880s. Figure 152: Officer, 
1880s. Figure 153: Bashi-Bazouk, full dress 1885. Figure 154: Ethiopian 
Bashi-Bazouk, full dress late 1880s. 
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Italian Eritrea. Figure 155: Bande, 1880s. Figures 156 & 157: Indigeni 
infantrymen, 1888. Figure 158: Indigeni cavalryman, 1880s—1890s. Figure 
159: Indigeni infantryman, late 1880s—1918. 


The indigeni battalions of 1888 were given a simple uniform consisting 
of a red fez, a white waist-length jacket with standing collar, plain straps, 
and five plain horn buttons, tight knee-length white breeches, and the same 
high khaki canvas gaiters as the Italian mounted troops (Figure 156). The 
feet were normally bare. A knee-length white shirt worn under the jacket 
and over the breeches formed part of this uniform (Figure 157), but was 
normally omitted in field order at this period. A dark blue Bersaglieri cape 
was also issued and carried in a bandolier-style roll over one shoulder. In 
theory equipment consisted of the standard Italian infantry belt and 
cartridge box, but in practice the ascaris often wore buff cartridge belts of 
local manufacture. 

Indigeni ranks were indicated by upward-pointing red chevrons on the 
upper sleeve. At this period these lacked the triangular black bases adopted 


later. Ranks from muntaz (corporal) to sciumbashi (warrant officer) wore 
one, two, or three chevrons. In addition they had the same number of silver 
stars on the front of the fez. The wakil’s insignia (if any) is not known, but 
later it seems to have been a red rectangle worn buttoned to the upper arm. 
There were no indigeni officers as such. Various speciality badges were 
worn — buglers had a red bugle on the sleeve, while sharpshooters had a 
gold rifle and expert gunlayers a silver cannon, both on the fez. 

Indigeni units were distinguished from the beginning by coloured waist 
sashes and fez tassels. Although few in number at first, these distinctions 
were destined to become both numerous and complex. They actually 
preceded the better-known (and equally complex and colourful) Italian 
system of indicating metropolitan infantry brigades by variegated collar 
patches, which was not adopted until 1902. Although other metropolitan 
corps were distinguished by differently-coloured fiamme (‘flames’), the 
indigeni sashes probably owed more to the colourful cummerbunds of the 
British Indian army. The /° Battaglione wore red, the 2° light blue, the 3° 
crimson, and the 4° black. Artillery units wore a yellow sash with a green 
(later black) tassel for mountain-gunners, a yellow one for field gunners, 
and a red/yellow one for the artillery train. Engineers wore a crimson sash 
and tassel, medical staff white, and supply units light blue. The Zaptie wore 
red sashes and light blue tassels (though the latter were not worn by 
mounted Zaptié), and had the silver Carabinieri grenade on the front of 
their fez. 

The cavalry units wore the same uniform as the infantry except for black 
leather side-buttoning gaiters, though in most cases their feet remained 
bare. They wore a red sash and a very distinctive multi-coloured pagri 
wound round the fez with a vertical band on the right terminating in a set of 
dangling scarlet tassels (Figure 158). This pagri was made of silk and 
consisted of plain yellow stripes alternating with ‘scozzese’ (tartan) ones in 
green, red, yellow, and blue. The fez lacked a tassel but had a high black 
hawk’s feather tucked into the band on the right (whence they became 
known as the ‘Penne di Falco’ or ‘Falcon Feathers’). It also had the Italian 
lancers’ badge on the front (a silver disc bearing a cross, backed by crossed 
lances and surmounted by a crown). 

In 1894 officers received a dark blue service dress designed specifically 
for African service, and this became very popular. It consisted of a dolman 
with five black frogging bands across the chest, and trousers with double 


trouser bands. The helmet remained white, with cockade, badge, and the 
usual plumes, together with a Savoy blue pagvi. A soft undress kepi with a 
white top was adopted at the same period (Figure 149). It had rank stripes 
round the band and a badge at the front. Generals had black cuffs with 
silver greca braid, other officers plain pointed cuffs. Ranks were shown on 
the shoulder straps, generals having gold stars on silver straps, field officers 
gold stars on plain straps, and company officers silver stars. 

Officers came increasingly to wear high black boots instead of the canvas 
gaiters, and the indigeni cavalry were given a dark leather version of the 
latter in about 1894. 

The 5° Battaglione Indigeni wore a ‘scozzese’ or tartan sash and tassel 
(this was predominantly green, with red and yellow stripes), the 6° dark 
green, the 7° white, and the 8° yellow. The camel unit wore a wide white 
turban, white jacket, and long white serual. The sash was red. 


ERITREA: THE ADUA CAMPAIGN 


Ethiopia’s Emperor Menelik denounced the Uccialli Treaty in 1893, and 
in 1895 the Ethiopians went onto the offensive and overwhelmed an Italian 
force at Amba Alagi. This consisted of 4° Battaglione Indigeni, which was 
destroyed (though it was quickly re-raised again). Another Italian force (3° 
Battaglione Indigeni with elements of the reformed 4° and a company of the 
8°, plus an indigeni artillery battery) was forced to surrender at Makalle in 
1896. 

These reverses forced the Italians to reassess the situation. The remaining 
forces in the colony consisted of one Battaglione Cacciatori, three 
Battaglioni Fantaria d’Africa sent out to help with the campaign in Tigre, 
the six remaining Battaglioni Indigeni, one cavalry squadron, two mountain 
artillery batteries, some European Milizia, the Milizia Mobile, and a number 
of bande. Rome now despatched more substantial reinforcements. The three 
Fantaria d’Africa battalions already present were supplemented by 27 more 
(4° to 30° Battaglioni Fantaria), five Bersaglieri battalions, one of Alpini, 
nine mountain batteries, two field batteries, and one mortar battery, plus 
two artillery train and two engineer companies. In theory the men were 
volunteers, but by law their numbers could be supplemented if necessary by 
conscripts drawn by lot and in practice this latter provision was used 


extensively at this period. The units were made up of elements from a 
number of different regiments (for instance, 3° Battaglione Fantaria was 
drawn from the 15°, 16°, 27°, 28°, 41°, 42°, 77°, and 78° Reggimenti). Some 
of them managed to achieve a high degree of cohesion (like the heroic 
Batteria Siciliane, made up of volunteers from the artillery regiments on 
that island), but as a rule the ad hoc mixtures of men and officers did not 
encourage the development of much esprit de corps. The order of battle in 
January 1896 was as set out in Table 38. 


Table 38: Eritrean order of battle January 1896 


1* Brigata 1° Reggimento Fantaria (1° Battaglione 
Cacciatori, 1° Battaglione Bersaglieri, 
Battaglione Alpini); 2° Reggimento 
Fantaria (2°, 4° & 9° Battaglioni 
Fantaria). 

2° Brigata 3° Reggimento Fantaria (5°, 6° & 10° 
Battaglioni Fantaria); 6° Reggimento 
Fantaria (3°, 13° & 14° Battaglioni 


Fantaria). 
Brigata Indigent = /°, 3°, 5°, 6° & 7° Battaglioni Indigeni. 
Riserva 4° Reggimento Fantaria (7°, 8° & 11° 


Battaglioni Fantaria); 5° Reggimento 
Fantaria (15° & 16° Battaglioni Fantaria, 
2° Battaglione Bersaglieri). 

Garrisons 1° Battaglione Indigeni (Adi Usgri), 2° 
Battaglione Indigeni (Kassala), 2° 
Battaglione Fantaria (Keren), 17° 
Battaglione Fantaria (Massua), 3° 
Battaglione Bersaglieri (Saganeit). 


Table 39: Eritrean order of battle on 1 March 1896 


1* Brigata 


2° Brigata 


3* Brigata 


Brigata Indigeni 


1° Reggimento Bersaglieri (1° & 2° 
Battaglioni Bersaglieri); 2° Reggimento 
Fantaria (2°, 4° & 9° Battaglioni 
Fantaria); 1/5% Battaglione Indigeni; 8° & 
11 % Baterrias Montagna. 

3° Reggimento Fantaria (5°, 6° & 10° 
Battaglioni Fantaria); 6° Reggimento 
Fantaria (3°, 13° & 14° Battaglioni 
Fantaria); Battaglione Milizia Mobile; 2° 
Brigata Artiglieria (5%, 6° & 7% Batterias 
Montagna). 

4° Reggimento Fantaria (7°, 8° & 11 ° 
Battaglioni Fantaria); 5° Reggimento 
Fantaria (Battaglione Alpini, 15° & 16° 
Fantaria); 3° Battaglione Indigeni; 1° & 
2° Batterias da Campo; 1/2 Compagnia 
Genio. 

1°, 4°, 7° & &° Battaglioni Indigeni; Bande 
‘Ocule-Kusai’; 1% Brigata Artiglieria (1% 
& part 2% Batterias Indigeni); 3° & 4° 
Batterias Montagna. 


There were a number of changes between January and 1 March 1896, 
when the decisive battle was fought at Adua. The Corpo d’Operazioni 
(Field Corps) on that date was as shown in Table 39. The Italians began by 
holding a defensive position near Adigrat, but the Ethiopians refused to 
attack. Baratieri (the Italian commander) was then prodded by his home 
government and his own brigade commanders into an ill-advised night 
advance, with the Brigata Indigeni on the left, 2% Brigata on the right, /% 
Brigata in the centre, and 3“ Brigata 1n reserve. The battle was a disaster for 
the Italians. The two flanking brigades lost their way and became separated 
from the main body. Both they and it were then overwhelmed in detail by 
the Ethiopian army in the most serious defeat ever suffered by a modern 
European army in Africa. Some 4,000 Italians were killed or were missing 
and a further 2,000 captured out of a total of 10,596, and 4,000 ascaris were 
lost out of 7,000. 

The Italian defeat was due to a combination of factors. The navigational 
errors certainly contributed, as did the ad hoc nature of many of the 
nazionale units. A lack of decisive generalship must also bear some of the 
blame, for although Baratieri was one of the most experienced colonial 
officers that Italy had (one of Garibaldi’s original thousand, he had arrived 
in Eritrea in 1887 and had a number of victories to his credit), three of his 
four brigade commanders had never served in the colonies before. 
However, European training and firepower should have enabled their 
brigades to withstand the assault of a much larger native army. The real 
problem was that the Ethiopians were at least as well armed as the Italians, 
and in some respects even better. 

Most of the nazionale troops carried M1870/87 Vetterli-Vitali rifles or 
carbines, which fired an ageing cartridge. The only exception was the Alpini 
battalion, which had the newer M1891 Mannlicher-Carcano in 6.5 mm. 
This rifle was in use in the metropolitan army but it had not yet been issued 
to the nazionale troops in Eritrea, and most of the reinforcements were 
made to hand theirs in before sailing in order to avoid complicating the 
ammunition supply. The ascari battalions were still equipped with the older, 
single-shot M1870 Vetterli. Rather surprisingly, no account of the battle 
seems to mention any use of automatic weapons on the Italian side, even 
though there were a number in the colony. However, the two ‘Egyptian 
machine-guns’ (in fact Gardners) used at Dogali in 1887 had jammed, 


which perhaps accounts for the subsequent lack of interest. This point does 
not seem to have been picked up in other accounts of Adua, but it would 
help to explain the Italian defeat. The Italian Marina had purchased some 
Vetterli-calibre Maxims in 1887, but the Esercito did not adopt this weapon 
until 1906. 

Emperor Menelik had spent the previous decade buying modern arms, 
and his warriors were equipped with some 70,000 Remington, Gras, 
Berdan, and Martini-Henry rifles (some of the Remingtons had actually 
been used already against the Kingdom of Italy’s troops, by the Vatican 
State’s forces in 1871). Although single-shot, the Ethiopian rifles outranged 
the Italian Vetterlis. The same was true of their artillery, for although the 
Italians had more guns, their batteries used the relatively small 7/montagna 
whereas the Ethiopians had a number of heavier weapons, together with a 
dozen of the modern 37 mm Hotchkiss revolver cannon, which were well 
served by French-trained crews. The result was that the Ethiopians were 
able to establish fire parity, allowing them to get to close quarters and use 
their spears and scimitars to devastating effect. 

Most available accounts end with the battle, but the immediate aftermath 
involved a good deal of reorganisation. Although the Italians immediately 
made overtures for peace, they feared that Menelik’s forces would advance 
into Eritrea. In fact the Ethiopians were short of provisions and could not do 
so, but the colony had to be placed in a state of defence nevertheless. The 
Italians still had a considerable force available, for there were some 20 
infantry battalions which had not been engaged at Adua (these were /° 
Battaglione Cacciatori; 12°, 17°, 18°, and 20° to 30° Battaglioni Fantaria; 
3°, 4°, and 5° Battaglioni Bersaglieri; and 2° and 5° Battaglioni Indigeni). 
There were also the survivors from Adua, who were formed into a new 6° 
Reggimento Fantaria (composed of 13° to 16° Battaglioni Fantaria), which 
was sent to garrison Massua. The A/pini survivors were split up among the 
infantry, while those from the Bersaglieri were consolidated as 2° 
Battaglione Bersaglieri. Two new brigades (/% and 2° Brigate Fantaria) 
were created to form a reorganised Corpo d’Operazioni, and further 
reinforcements (including 40°, 41°, and 42° Battaglioni Fantaria; 6° and 7° 
Battaglioni Bersaglieri; 1°, 2°, 3°, and 4° Battaglioni Alpini; and 14%, 15% 
and 16° Batterias Artiglieria) arrived. After further reorganisation, the 
ultimate order of battle of the campaign (dated 6 April 1896) was as shown 


in Table 40. However, these precautions proved to be unnecessary, and 
peace was made in August 1896. The Italian government fell, whereupon 
Italy annulled the Uccialli Treaty and gave up all pretensions to sovereignty 
over Ethiopia. 


Table 40: Eritrean order of battle 6 April 1896 


1* Brigata 8° Reggimento Fantaria (19°, 24° & 25° Battaglioni 
Fantaria Fantaria); 9° Reggimento Fantaria (22°, 23° & 
27° Battaglioni Fantaria). 
2° Brigata 10° Reggimento Fantaria (26°, 28° & 29° Battaglioni 
Fantaria Fantaria); 1° Reggimento Bersaglieri (2°, 4° & 
5° Battaglioni Bersaglieri). 
1* Brigata 1%, 2% & 3° Batterias Artiglieria Montagna. 
Artiglieria 
Divisional 5° Battaglione Indigeni, 2% & 5¢ Compagnias Genio. 
Troops 
2° Divisione 
3* Brigata  Reggimento Alpini (1°, 2°, 3° & 4° Battaglioni Alpini), 


Fantaria 3° Battaglione Bersaglieri. 
5* Brigata 3° Reggimento Fantaria (17°, 21° & 30° Battaglioni 
Fantaria Fantaria); 7° Reggimento Fantaria (12°, 18° & 


20° Battaglioni Fantaria). 
2° Brigata 4%,5% & 6% Batterias Montagna. 


Artiglieria 
Divisional 1° Battaglione Indigeni, 3°, 4° & 6% Compagnias 
Troops Genio. 


Commando 2°, 3°, 6°, 7° & 8° Battaglioni Indigeni, Batteria 
Independente Jndigeni, Bande ‘Mulazzani’ and ‘Sopelli’. 
Corps 2° Reggimento Bersaglieri (6° & 7° Battaglioni 
Troops Bersaglieri); 2° Reggimento Fantaria (40°, 41° & 42° 
Battaglioni Fantaria); 4° Reggimento Fantaria (31°, 
33° & 36° Battaglioni Fantaria); 5° Reggimento 


Fantaria (32°, 34° & 35° Battaglioni Fantaria); 6° 
Reggimento Fantaria (13°, 14°, 16° & 17° 

Battaglioni Fantaria); one Battaglione Indigeni; 3° 
Brigata Artiglieria (4%, 7“ & 8° Batterias 

Artiglieria). 


Italian survivors of Adua (1896) being helped to the rear. Note the 
mixture of nazionale and indigeni troops. 


Another problem facing the Italian command at this time was a renewed 
offensive by the Mahdists towards Kassala. The Italian defence there 
involved the 2° Battaglione Indigeni, and in late March the Commando 
Independente, with elements of the 3°, 6°, 7°, and 8° Battaglioni Indigeni, 
was also involved (three of these had been at Adua). Fighting in this area 
continued until 1897. 


Dress 


There were no major uniform changes up to the time of Adua, and the 
Italian troops continued to wear the 1889 bronzo chiaro. In many cases the 
tropical helmet had a khaki cover. This concealed the cockade and badge, 
though the regimental pompom and plume mounting was worn on the 
outside, together with the corps plumes. In practice the Italian-made 
helmets ran short and many had to be bought in Egypt or from India. These 
were presumably of the contemporary British pattern. The High Command 
ordered that all helmets should be marked with the unit number in ink on 
the front. Other headgear used included straw hats, fezzes, and what was 
described as a ‘Lobbia grey felt’, which probably means the Alpini hat. 
Some Bersaglieri wore their characteristic full dress hat with the white 
cover used for summer service in Italy. The Alpini wore their trousers 
tucked into calf-length brown boots rather than the usual canvas gaiters, but 
in other respects their uniforms were standard. They wore an upright eagle’s 
feather on a company pompom on the left side of the helmet. Equipment 
was limited to belt and pouches, water bottle, and haversack, with the 
remaining items carried in a rolled Bersaglieri cape. This was dark blue and 
was issued to all troops. There were no changes to the uniforms worn by the 
indigeni troops. 

Officers wore a variety of outfits. Some had a darkish brown version of 
the bronzo chiaro (presumably tailored from a warmer woollen material), 
while others wore the dark blue dolman or a plain white single-breasted 
tunic. Blue, white, or brown coats might be worn with blue, white, or 
bronzo chiaro trousers, though in most cases the helmet remained white. 
Many officers wore the undress kepi with black band and white top, often 
with the sides pressed fashionably together. 


POST-ADUA ERITREA TO 1918 


Peace with Ethiopia and the Anglo-Egyptian victory over the Mahdists 
at Omdurman in 1898 meant that frontier defence ceased to be a major 
concern as far as Eritrea was concerned. The nazionale reinforcements sent 
out for the Ethiopian war were repatriated as quickly as possible, leaving 
only three Cacciatori battalions, two mountain artillery batteries, and an 


engineer company, and even this contingent was scaled down over the 
following years. 

From this point onwards, the nazionale troops in East Africa constituted 
a small, largely volunteer colonial force with their own depot in Naples. 
They did not become a separate arm of the service, and were never large 
enough to conduct anything other than relatively minor campaigns by 
themselves. The all-nazionale units were very soon limited to the 
Cacciatori. These were based in Eritrea, though a contingent did serve 
briefly in Somalia in 1905. A second element consisted of those nazionale 
officers and NCOs serving with the indigeni units. Like the Cacciatori, they 
formed part of the metropolitan army and wore its uniforms and insignia 
with a few variations which reflected the local climate. 

The indigeni units in Eritrea also began to be reduced. 6° Battaglione 
Indigeni was disbanded in 1897 (its ascaris were probably those taken over 
by the Anglo-Egyptians when Kassala was returned to the Sudan, being 
incorporated into the Egyptian army as the ‘Arab Battalion’), 5° Battaglione 
Indigeni in 1898, and 5° and 7° Battaglioni Indigeni in 1902. A 
reorganisation in 1902 conferred the title Regie Corpo Truppe Coloniali 
dell’Eritrea on the remaining units. The indigeni elements consisted of four 
infantry battalions, one cavalry squadron, one mountain artillery company 
and one cannon company, plus engineers and train. Two-thirds of the 
ascaris were drawn from Eritrea itself, with the remainder coming from the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, and the Yemen. The redundant ascaris joined the Mobile 
Militia, which acted as a form of reserve. The Regie Corpo’s strength had 
changed little by 1910. There was one nazionale Carabinieri company and 
three Cacciatori companies but no nazionale artillery, while the indigeni 
units were the same as in 1902. 1911 saw the formation of a camel-mounted 
unit called the Reparto Camellato for policing duties along the Sudanese 
frontier. 

The Eritrean troops saw limited employment outside the colony during 
this period. Two ascari companies served in Benadir (later Somalia) in late 
1896, and four more companies returned there briefly in 1908. 

The Turco-Italian War (1911-12) and Italy’s conquest of Libya led to 
changes in the structure of the Regie Corpo Truppe Coloniali dell’Eritrea. 
The first of these affected the Cacciatori, who appear to have been reduced 
even further, presumably because metropolitan volunteers were needed for 
Libya. These nazionale elements continued to be drawn from the regular 


army. As ever, regulars or conscripts could be assigned to colonial duty if 
required, but it was seldom necessary to invoke this provision as the extra 
pay involved attracted enough volunteers. 


A battalion of Italian ascari on the march, c.1896. 


Although the nazionale units were reduced, the indigeni units were 
expanded again, largely for use in Libya. In February 1912 a new, 
composite 5° Battaglione Eritreo was sent to Libya (the term ‘battaglione 
indigeni’ went out of use at this time because Libyan and Somalian indigeni 
units were beginning to be formed). This was followed by the newly raised 
6° and 7° Battaglioni, both formed from the existing Eritrean battalions in 
the same way, and then (in September 1912) by the 3° Battaglione. These 
were replaced in early 1913 by the 1°, 2°, 4°, and 8° Battaglioni, and then, 
in April, by the 6° Battaglione again. 

The turnover continued, so that in January 1914 the Eritrean contingent 
in Libya consisted of the 1°, 2°, 5°, 9°, and 10° Battaglioni (8° Battaglione 
was raised in 1912, 9° and /0° Battaglioni in 1913). An Eritrean Mehariste 
(camel) unit was also sent in 1912. This had a regular cadre but was largely 
recruited from irregulars serving in the provincial bande. 


A decree in 1913 established the Eritrean garrison at one company of 
Carabinieri, one of Cacciatori, four battalions of indigeni infantry, one 
squadron of indigeni cavalry, and an artillery headquarters with one 
indigeni company and two indigeni batteries. In 1915 the Cacciatori were 
reduced to the one company prescribed in the 1913 decree. 

The First World War threatened Eritrea. British and Italian seapower 
protected it from a Turkish attack across the Red Sea from the Yemen, but 
there was a risk that the Muslim section of the population might respond to 
the Sultan’s call for a Holy War, while the neighbouring Ethiopians had 
never resigned themselves to the loss of the province and might well take 
advantage of any Italian difficulties in Europe. Fears of possible Ethiopian 
intervention led to the raising of new J// °, 12°, 13°, and 14° Battaglioni 
Eritrei in 1914. The Eritrean colonial government was also reluctant to send 
any more troops to Libya, though it was overruled by the High Command in 
Rome. There was a further expansion in 1916, when 1°, 2°, 6°, and 7° ‘bis’ 
battalions were raised in Eritrea because the authorities there feared an 
Ethiopian invasion following the Emperor’s conversion to Islam. However, 
this simply let to civil war within the Ethiopian empire and the consequent 
reduction of the menace. 

As noted, both old and new battalions were transferred to Libya. This 
happened especially after 1915, when the first line metropolitan troops there 
were withdrawn to fight on the European front. The official account states 
that 19 of the Eritrean battalions were sent to Libya at some time or other. A 
number subsequently became ‘Ervitrei-Misto’, that is, composed of a 
mixture of Eritreans and Libyans. Some of the war-raised battalions seem to 
have been disbanded for longer or shorter periods. Unfortunately there 
appears to be no detailed account of their service records, though the 
formation of the ‘bis’ battalions suggests that their parent units were in 
Libya at the time they were raised. It needs to be remembered that the units 
of the local Corpo Truppi Coloniale were not the only forces available, for 
at least some metropolitan army units were detached to serve in East Africa 
during this period (autonomous battalions of 16° and 85° Reggimenti 
Fantaria were serving there in early 1918), though once again full details 
are not available. 


Dress 


The nazionale troops continued to wear the bronzo chiaro. In 1899 the 
officers’ khaki tunic was given the same shoulder-strap rank insignia as the 
M1894 blue undress dolman (this system was adopted three years later by 
the metropolitan army), and in 1901 it received patch pockets at the breast 
and hip, though the vertical ‘Norfolk jacket’ pleats were retained 
underneath these. This style of dress continued to be worn up to and 
including the First World War, and was also adopted by some senior 
indigeni NCOs. By 1907, however, nazionale officers also had a white 
undress uniform. The tunic was single-breasted with an upright collar and 
inset breast pockets, and was worn with either the helmet or the undress 
kepi. 

In 1913 nazionale other ranks were given new dress uniforms. For the 
Cacciatori this was no more than the plain grey-green Italian service dress 
with a red guard stripe on the collar, and a red pagri and a falcon feather on 
the ordinary bronzo chiaro helmet in addition to the usual cockade and 
badge. The footwear consisted of brown, calf-length laced boots. NCOs 
wore the same black cuff chevrons as the metropolitan army. 

The officers’ dress uniform was a black version of the field jacket 
introduced for metropolitan officers in 1902. This was fly-fronted with a 
stand and fall collar and black braid running downwards from the shoulders 
to form a knot which concealed a breast pocket and then curved away to 
follow the line of the waist (see Figure 168). It was worn with black 
trousers or breeches and black boots or leather gaiters. The white helmet 
had a blue (cavalry and other arms) or red (Cacciatori) pagri, and officers 
continued to wear the Savoy blue sash. The usual star was worn on the 
collar, with ranks on the shoulders straps. The khaki ‘Norfolk jacket’ seems 
to have remained in use for field dress. 

The general lines of the indigeni uniform had been established in the late 
1880s, and there were no major changes during this period. Surprising as it 
may seem in view of the early adoption of bronzo chiaro by the nazionale 
troops, the ascaris appear to have retained their white uniforms for field 
dress (Figure 159). The cavalry wore white tunics with breast pockets and 
silver buttons. These tunics were tucked inside the sash and breeches. The 
various gruppi appear to have been distinguished by differently coloured 
sashes and fez pagrvis at this time, though they all retained their high feather. 
The /° Gruppo wore red and black stripes, the 2° red and white, the 3° plain 
rose, and the #° red and blue. 


The main innovation as far as indigeni insignia is concerned was the 
adoption of a black triangular backing for the red chevrons. The exact date 
of this change is unknown, but it appears to have been towards the end of 
the first decade of the 20th century. The triangles acted as bases upon which 
various devices could be displayed. The most common of these were five- 
pointed stars showing years of service. One, two, or three red ones indicated 
two, six, or ten years respectively; one to three silver ones 12, 14, or 16 
years; and one to three gold ones 20, 24, or 28 years. However, the stars 
worn on the fez were rank devices. Other devices included a bugle, a rifle, a 
machine-gun, and a single cannon barrel (these were red for junior NCOs 
and gold for senior ones), while slanting gold bars indicated war wounds. 
These rank triangles were unusually large and were worn on both sleeves. 
They could be removed to allow the uniform to be washed, being attached 
by means of a loop passed round the base of the shoulder strap and a cord 
fastened to the lower corners and tied round the sleeve. The skill-at-arms 
badges were also worn on the front of the fez in silver embroidered on 
black. 

Khaki seems to have come into use gradually and only semi-officially 
from about 1908 onwards. Sources show Zaptié, cavalry, and camelry in 
khaki versions of the white jacket (with breast pockets). However, 
photographs of Eritrean troops in Libya indicate that they arrived wearing 
the white uniform, although they were wearing khaki by December 1912. 
The photographs available are too poor to show much detail, but they 
suggest that the uniform consisted of a tunic and breeches worn with a 
khaki-covered fez and the distinctive tassel and sash. This is interesting on 
two counts: firstly, the field uniform worn by Libyan ascaris at the time 
was based on the shirt rather than the tunic; and secondly, the khaki fez 
cover does not seem to have been worn in Eritrea until later. Unfortunately 
there is a shortage of information about the uniforms worn by the indigeni 
units in Eritrea itself during this period. As we have seen, the nazionale 
troops there adopted khaki in the 1890s, and there are indications that the 
indigeni troops began to use it from 1908 onwards. However, there appears 
to be no formal authorisation for this until 1922-24. 

Infantry battalion colours were subject to certain changes during this 
period. The original four battalions retained their traditional shades (/° red, 
2° blue, 3° crimson, and 4° black), and the re-raised 5° and 6° readopted 
their old colours (5° ‘scozzese’ and 6° green), but subsequent units 


(including the re-raised 7° and 8°) adopted two-colour vertically-striped 
sashes. The 7° chose red and black, 8° red and blue, 9° white and red, /0° 
white and blue, //° black and blue, /2° black and green, /3° yellow and 
red, and /4° yellow and black. The /5° Battaglione was an exception, 
choosing plain yellow, but the remainder continued the vertical stripes 
sequence: /6° white and green, /7° white and black, 78° white and yellow, 
19° green and blue, 20° green and crimson, 2/° green and black, 22° green 
and yellow, 23° white and crimson, 24° green and red, and 25° black and 
crimson. 

The Camellieri unit sent to Libya in 1912 wore white turbans, tunics, 
long shirts, and baggy trousers which were tight around the ankles. The 
sash was red. Some acquired khaki tunics and puttees (Figure 160). Because 
the unit was a provincial one and not part of the Corpo Truppi Coloniale, 
the rank insignia differed from the standard model. A mulazim tani (sub- 
lieutenant) wore a 12-pointed metal star on a red backing on the straps. This 
star bore the letters ‘CE’ (Colonia Eritrea) in the centre. The NCOs (sol 
tamin, sciauisc, ombasci, and uakil ombasci) wore four, three, two, or one 
slanting gold stripes backed with red on both upper arms. 


SOMALIA 1889-1918 


In 1889 Italy claimed Somalia by establishing protectorates over the 
coastal towns of Brava, Merca, Mogadiscu, and Uarsheik, followed by 
similar action with regard to the independent Sultanates of Obbia and 
Migiurtinia further north. The following year, the Sultan of Zanzibar ceded 
the more southerly region of Benadir. However, nothing appears to have 
been done to occupy the protectorate until 1891, when an Italian 
entrepreneur named Filonardi landed at Uarsheik with some seamen. Two 
of the latter were promptly killed by the Somalis. In 1892 Filonardi 
obtained the lease of el-Athaleh, which he renamed ‘Itala’, and stationed 80 
South Arabian ascaris there. In 1893 he formed the Filonardi Company and 
expanded his Milizia to a strength of 280 men under eight mercenary Arab 
captains. The organisation remained much the same as those of the 
mercenary garrisons under the Zanzibari regime. In 1896 Somali opposition 
to the Company’s commercial operations led to fighting. The hired ascaris 
of the Company’s Milizia proved to be unreliable, and two companies of 


Eritreans (from 2° and 5° Battaglioni Indigeni) had to be detached to serve 
there during 1897. 

The Filonardi Company was then reorganised as the Benadir Company, 
and gave the Italian government an undertaking that it would maintain at 
least 600 ascaris. These continued to be recruited from South Arabia, the 
garrisons being divided into men from mutually antagonistic Muscat and 
Hadramaut tribes. The ascaris were known to the locals as ‘chirobotos’ 
(Swahili for ‘lousy ones’). There was still little formal organ-isation, and 
their military effectiveness remained low. 

In view of this the attitude of the Company’s authorities to the religious 
leader commonly known as the ‘Mad Mullah’ in neighbouring British 
Somaliland was one of neutrality. In 1902 it allowed British troops passage 
through Obbiah, but its military weakness prevented it from participating in 
a military expedition. 

In 1902 two Italian army officers carried out a reorganisation of the 
Company’s forces, which were formed into three companies of 480 men 
each. These were further subdivided into ‘centurias’. The 1“ Compagnia 
was a mobile unit composed of Yemenis recruited through Aden and armed 
with M1870/87 Vetterli rifles. In 1904 the force was retitled the Guardia di 
Benadir and reorganised into six companies. The indigeni ranks were 
established as ascaro, uakil, muntaz, bulukbasci, jusbasci, and sciumbasci. 

In 1904—5 the Bimal clan in the vicinity of Mogadiscu revolted against a 
new anti-slavery ordinance. The Guardia won a series of victories against 
them, including a night victory at Danane. However, the Italian government 
decided to assume control, and Benadir was declared to be a colony in 
1905. By the beginning of 1906 the Guardia had been increased to eight 
companies plus one of garrison artillery, the latter having been formed as a 
section in the preceding year. The force was then renamed the Regio Corpo 
delle Truppe Indigeni del Benadir. \t was reduced to three large companies 
(420 men each) plus an artillery unit of 91 men later in the year, but it had 
to be expanded again following a second Bimal revolt in 1907, this time to 
six companies (/“ with 648 men in four centuries at Mogadiscu; 2% with 
614 men in five centuries at Merea; 3% with 182 men in two centuries at 
Brava; 4% with 94 men in one century at Giumbo; 5% with 200 men in two 
centuries at Lugh and Bardera; and 6° as an artillery unit with two centuries 
at Mogadiscu). Many of the new recruits came from Southern Arabia or 
Ethiopia. They continued to be armed with Vetterli rifles. The artillery unit 


was equipped with 11 75mm guns and 12 Gardner machine-guns. The ranks 
and titles remained as before except that that the title sciumbasci was 
replaced by jusbasci, apparently because the former implied a degree of 
subordination unacceptable to the Somali warrior class. 

In addition to the military forces, the Italians formed a Corpo di Policia 
del Benadir. This was an armed force, originally some 180 strong. It was 
split up into detachments in the service of the various Residents. 

Italian policy in the north was to allow the Protectorate tribes to defend 
themselves, since the authorities were unwilling to incur the expense of a 
full campaign. The main disadvantage of this policy was that it enabled the 
local tribes to retain their arms. In line with this policy, the Italians made a 
separate peace with the Mullah in 1905, by virtue of which he was able to 
use Nagal in the Italian sphere as a base. After 1906 the Italian approach 
began to change, and there was skirmishing between the colonial forces and 
the Mullah’s adherents. Although there was still no full-scale campaign, 
they were slowly eased back into British Somaliland. 

In 1908 the Italians formally declared the whole of Somalia a colony, 
though there was still no attempt to impose direct rule on the northern 
sultanates. The armed force was retitled the Regio Corpo delle Truppe 
Coloniale della Somalia Italiana and increased to 44 officers and 3,500 
men divided into eight infantry companies and one cannon company, two 
centurie, and one reparti presidari (1.e., garrison unit). A determined and 
largely successful effort was made to pacify the south, although the local 
units had to be reinforced by 1,000 Cacciatori and 600 ascaris (four 
companies) from Eritrea. By 1910 the Corpo had 52 white officers, 20 
white NCOs, and 3,637 indigeni. The troops continued to be armed with the 
Vetterli 70/87 rifle and Gardner machine-gun. 

The Turco-Italian War of 1911-12 did not affect Somalia significantly, 
and the organisation of the Regio Corpo remained much as before. 
However, the number of companies continued to increase, and a Mehariste 
(camel) unit was formed in 1911. In 1913 overall strength was 12 infantry 
companies, two machine-gun sections, one Mehariste squadron, and an 
artillery company. There were also five presidential centurias and one 
centuria assigned to caravan escort duties. The infantry companies had five 
Italian officers and 446 ascaris each. In 1912 a Milizia Mobile (Mobile 
Militia) was formed. Its members acted as a reserve and helped to police the 
interior. 


Italy’s need for indigeni units to help in the pacification of Libya led to 
the formation of a series of expeditionary battalions. The first of these was 
raised in March 1913 as the /° Battaglione Benadir. It served in Libya for a 
year and was followed between then and the end of 1914 by two more. The 
1° Battaglione had three ‘Arab’ or Yemeni companies and one of 
‘Amharas’ or Ethiopians, while the 2° included a centuria of Somalis. 
These remained in Libya to form the nucleus of 3° Battaglione Benadir, 
which was also known as the Battaglione Somalo. The Mehariste squadron 
also went to Libya in 1913, though it returned in January 1914. 

There was no change to the structure of the colony’s own forces, though 
the raising of the expeditionary battalions seems to have led to a slight 
decrease in the number of infantry companies, since a 1916 report gives 
only ten. By way of compensation the number of machine-gun sections had 
increased to ten, and then 16 (a machine-gun section had 41 men, 20 mules, 
and two guns, though unfortunately their type is not given). Somalia itself 
remained relatively quiet during the First World War, so this small reduction 
was understandable. The increase in the machine-gun arm was no doubt due 
to experience gained on the European fronts. 
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Italian Libya and Somalia. Figure 160: Camellieri, Libya 1912. Figure 
161: Ascari, Filonardi and Benadir companies, Somalia 1890s. Figure 162: 
Ascari, Somalia 1903. Figure 163: Ascari, Somalia 1906. 


Somalia continued to remain quiet following the end of the First World 
War, but there was still no direct control over the northern sultanates of 
Obbia and Migiurtinia. The Mullah’s death in 1920 was to remove this 
particular threat to security. 


Dress 


The early ascaris of the Filonardi and Benadir companies had no proper 
uniform. Many went naked to the waist, wearing nothing but a rough cloth 
kilt with an Arab dagger thrust into the waistband. The head-dress was a 
loosely wound turban (Figure 161). The equipment consisted of a bandolier 
cartridge belt. A white cloth futa (the characteristic toga-like Somali 
garment) was issued in 1902, but the first actual uniform was not introduced 
until 1903. It consisted of a red fez and a thigh-length pullover-style white 
shirt with a low standing collar, patch and flapped breast pockets, and shirt- 
type cuffs. This was worn over the earlier kilt, with bare legs and feet. A 
blue cape or blanket roll was worn over the right shoulder and there was a 
brown leather waist belt. There was a sash and a fez tassel, but the colours 
remain unknown, as does rank insignia (Figure 162). 

In 1906 this uniform was modified. The shirt remained similar to the old 
pattern, but it lost its breast pockets. Knee-length breeches replaced the old 
kilt. The shirt and breeches were of undyed, slightly greyish cloth for 
service and of white cotton for full dress. The dark blue Alpini cape could 
be worn as an overgarment. In parade order a sleeveless waistcoat was 
added to the shirt. It had braid edging and decorative knots at its lower 
corners, the back of the neck, and the small of the back. The colours varied 
according to company, as follows: /% blue edged white, 2“ red edged white, 
3” white edged red, 4% white edged blue, 5“ yellow edged red, 6“ red edged 
yellow, 7“ white edged yellow, and 8% blue edged red. The sash was 
‘scozzese’ (1.e., tartan) and the fez tassel black (Figure 163). The company 
number was embroid-ered in red on the collar. The artillery wore a yellow 
waistcoat edged with white. NCOs’ rank insignia and other devices were 
identical to those worn by the Eritrean ascaris. Some of them seem to have 
acquired bronzo chiaro tunics by 1908 (Figure 164). 

In theory the company-colour waistcoats were abolished in 1908 and the 
sash became red. In fact, photographs show that a non-regulation white 
waistcoat edged with red often continued to be worn in parade order. The 


abolition of the coloured waistcoat may have been a response to the 
fluctuations in the number of companies, which presumably made supply 
difficult. 

The Corpo di Polizia wore ascari-pattern uniforms but with silver 
grenades on the fez, red collar patches, and a blue sash. A coloured 
waistcoat edged with white appears to have been worn in parade order. This 
was probably blue. 

There were no changes to uniforms or insignia during the subsequent 
period. Unfortunately there is no indication as to what the battalion 
distinctions of the expeditionary battalions sent to Libya might have been. 
The /° and 2° Battaglioni Benadir formed during the 1920s inherited their 
predecessors’ guidons, which were crimson and green respectively, and it 
has been suggested that their sashes might have been of these colours too. 
As noted earlier, the regulation sash was red. 

The Milizia Mobile wore ascari-pattern uniforms with black sashes and 
fez tassels and the letters ‘MM’ in silver metal on the fez. 


THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR 1911-12 


Italy’s attack on Turkish-held Libya was a piece of diplomatic 
opportunism, though a secret Franco-Italian agreement in 1900 had 
allocated the territory to Italy as a sphere of influence in exchange for a free 
hand for France in Morocco. Because of this the army had contingency 
plans for such an invasion, which began in October 1911. The Italians 
thought that they would be welcomed by the Libyans, and that the only 
opposition would come from a Turkish garrison consisting of a reinforced 
division and totalling some 7,000 men at most. The initial invasion force 
was an Army Corps of two divisions numbering some 35,000 men. The 
conscripts then under arms were from the 1890 class, but there were not 
enough of these so reservists from the 1888 and the newly released 1889 
classes were recalled (these began to be replaced by new conscripts from 
the 1891 class in April— May 1912). 

Tripoli was occupied on 5 October 1911. By the 20th Homs and the 
Cirenaican ports of Bengasi, Derna, and Tobruk had also been occupied. In 
every case the Turco-Libyan defenders did not attempt to contest the 
landings but withdrew inland out of reach of the Italian navy’s covering 


gunfire. However, they then launched a violent attack against the Italian 
lines surrounding Tripoli in mid-October. The Italian defences were 
breached and 500 men were killed, some after they had surrendered. This 
reverse made the Italians realise that the conquest would be more difficult 
than they had thought, and during the following three months a further 
55,000 reinforcements were dispatched. These included the first reparti 
aeronautici ever to be deployed in warfare. 

Despite the arrival of these reinforcements, the Italians were unable to 
advance very far from their coastal bases, all attempts to do so being 
checked by the Turco-Libyan forces. In order to bring pressure to bear on 
the Turks and to cut off their supplies, the Italians used their naval 
superiority to occupy Rhodes and the other Dodecanese Islands in April 
1912. The Corpo di Spedizione was drawn from the troops in Libya. The 
fleet also demonstrated against the Dardanelles in an attempt to get the 
Turkish ships to come out, but the latter refused to be drawn. The Italians 
managed to extend their occupation of the fertile coastal plain around 
Tripoli in mid-1912. In June they took Zuara, and in July Misurata. After 
that, however, their advance stalled again. 

The outbreak of the First Balkan War forced the Turks to make peace at 
the Treaty of Lausanne in October 1912. In theory the Turks merely granted 
Libya autonomy, but the Italians had already annexed the territory 
unilaterally and none of the other powers objected. However, the Italians 
were to find that the pacification process had only just begun. 

The original Corpo di Spedizione consisted of the specially formed / 
and 2% Divisioni. Both were made up of two brigades, each of two infantry 
regiments with machine-gun sections, two cavalry squadrons, a field 
artillery regiment, a fortress artillery company, and a sapper company. The 
Corps units consisted of two Bersaglieri regiments (these were included to 
make up for the shortage of cavalry), a mountain artillery regiment, two 
more fortress artillery companies, a sapper battalion, and further services. 

Each regiment involved was taken from a different brigade. The idea 
behind this was to avoid the error committed before the Adua campaign of 
sending ad hoc units which consequently lacked cohesion, while at the 
same time not weakening the metropolitan formations too much. Most of 
the original units were drawn from Southern or Central Italy (of the infantry 
regiments, only the Milan-based 68° Reggimento Fantaria came from the 
north, while six of the others were from Naples or Sicily). The reason given 


was that this made it easier to collect the force for transportation from 
Naples, but it is also probable that southerners were chosen because they 
were more likely to be able to withstand the North African conditions. 

The reinforcing troops are usually reported to have consisted of two more 
divisional commands, seven infantry brigades, an independent regiment, 
two Granatieri battalions, six Alpini battalions, another Bersaglieri 
regiment, eight cavalry squadrons (i.e., two regiments), eight mountain 
batteries, seven fortress artillery companies, and further service elements. In 
fact the detailed orders of battle show that there was also another numbered 
brigade (the /2%), plus two mixed brigades, two tactical groups, and an 
Alpini group, though admittedly not all existed for the entire period of the 
war, nor at the same time. 

The Italian forces were split up among the coastal towns. In broad terms, 
1* and 3% Divisioni were deployed around Tripoli, with 2% and 4% Divisioni 
in Cirenaica, at Bengasi and Derna respectively. These divisions controlled 
the 1% to 6%, 9%, and 11° Brigate. A 7“ Brigata was created to reinforce /¢ 
Divisione, while 8 and 10% Brigate were formed to garrison Homs and /2¢ 
Brigata to protect Tobruk. /% and 2° Brigate Mista were raised from corps 
troops and other units to operate under the command of /% and 3% Divisioni 
in the Tripoli area. Finally, a new 5% Divisione was formed in about May 
1912 to control the forces around Zuara, with two tactical groups under its 
command. 


A Turkish print showing Turks and Libyan Arabs fighting the Italians in 


1911. 


Table 41: Composition of main Italian formations 1911-12 


Corpo di Spedizione 


1* Divisione 


1* Brigata 


2° Brigata 


Formed October 1911 with /% & 2% Brigate, two 
squadrons of /5° Reggimento Cavallegieri, 11% & 12° 
Batterias Artiglieria. Landed at Tripoli in October and 
remained there as garrison throughout. In December 
1911 added 2% Brigata Mista. Component formations 
were as follows: 

Remained in Tripoli as garrison. Comprised 82° & 
84° Reggimenti Fantaria throughout. In action at 
Henni Sciaraccat October 1911, Ain Zara December 
1911, Zanzur June 1912. 

Remained in Tripoli as garrison. Comprised 6° & 
40° Reggimenti Fantaria, but immediately detached 


2 Brigata 


Mista 


2° Divisione 


and 


3* Brigata 


4* Brigata 


7* Brigata 


battalions to Homs (6° Reggimento Fantaria) and 
Derna (40° Reggimento Fantaria), Battaglione Alpini 
‘Fenestrelle’ added for a period to compensate. In 
action at Ain Zara December 1911, Zanzur June 1912. 

Formed December 1911 from units in Tripoli, with 
11 ° Reggimento Bersaglieri and battalions of 37° & 
63° Reggimenti Fantaria (these latter initially sent as 
Presidio troops). Still in existence as part of division 
with same composition March 1912, but disappeared 
subsequently. Reformed May 1912 to control Misurata 
Force with 35°, 50° & 63° Reggimenti Fantaria, 
battalion of 40° Reggimento Fantaria, Battaglioni 
Alpini * Mondovi’? & ‘Verona’, plus squadron of 16° 
Reggimento Cavallegieri. 

Formed October 1911 with 3% & 4% Brigate, two 
squadrons of /8° Reggimento Cavallegieri, 12° & 24° 
Batterias Artiglieria. Landed at Bengasi and remained 
there as garrison. 7“ Brigata added November 1911 

remained under command until disbanded about 
July 1912. Component formations were as follows: 

Remained in Bengasi as garrison. Initially 22° & 
68° Reggimenti Fantaria, then 68° Reggimento 
Fantaria only November 1911. 68° Reggimento 
Fantaria & 4° Reggimento Bersaglieri from January 
1912, then 68° & 79° Reggimenti Fantaria July 1912. 


Remained in Bengasi as garrison. Initially 4° & 
63° Reggimenti Fantaria, then 4° & 43° Reggimenti 
Fantaria July 1912, and 4° Reggimento Fantaria only 
August 1912. 

Added to 2% Divisione November 1911. Still at 
Bengasi February 1912 but disappeared before July 
1912. Initially 20° & 79° Reggimenti Fantaria, but 
former split up and sent to Derna and Tobruk, so 79° 


Reggimento Fantaria only till 57° Reggimento 
Fantaria added ex-Italy late November 1911. 

Corps Troops &° & 11° Reggimento Bersaglieri; Reggimento 
Artiglieria (1% & 10° Batterias plus 22° Batteria). 

Reinforcements 

34 Divisione Formed November 1911 to reinforce original 
Corpo di Spedizione with 5% & 6° Brigate and artillery 
but no cavalry. Sent to Tripoli to replace 2% Divisione. 
In November 1911 added J/° Brigata Mista. 
Component formations were as follows: 

5* Brigata Remained in Tripoli as garrison. Made up of 18° & 
93° Reggimenti Fantaria throughout. In action at 
Zanzur June 1912. 

6° Brigata Remained in Tripoli as garrison. Made up of 23° & 
52° Reggimenti Fantaria throughout. 23°Reggimento 
Fantaria in action at Zanzur June 1912. 

12 Brigata Formed November 1911 from units in Tripoli with 

Mista battalions of Reggimento Granatieri & I 1 ° 
Reggimento Bersaglieri. In action at Ain Zara 
December 1911. Later in month composed of 50° 
Reggimento. Fantaria and_ Battaglione Alpini 
‘Fenestrelle’. Still part of division with same 
composition June 1912. 

44 Divisione Formed December 1911 to reinforce Corpo di 
Spedizione with 9° & 11 % Brigate and artillery but no 
cavalry. Sent to Derna and remained there. Component 
formations were as follows: 

9° Brigata Formed in Cirenaica to garrison Derna December 
1911 and remained there. Initially 22° & 26° 
Reggimenti Fantaria, battalions of 20° & 40° 
Reggimenti Fantaria, Battaglione Alpini ‘Saluzzo’. By 
December 1912 22° & 26° Reggimenti Fantaria only. 
By February 1912 22° & 35° Reggimenti Fantaria, by 
July 1912 22° Reggimento Fantaria & Battaglioni 


Alpini ‘Edolo’, ‘Saluzzo’ & ‘Ivrea’, by August 1912 
26° & 43° Reggimenti Fantaria. 

11? Brigata Formed in Cirenaica to garrison Derna December 
1911 and remained there. Initially 7°Reggimento 
Fantaria, battalions of 20° & 40° Reggimenti Fantaria 
plus Battaglione Alpini ‘Saluzzo’. By January 1912 7° 
Reggimento Fantaria, battalions of 20°, 34° & 40° 
Reggimenti Fantaria plus Battaglioni Alpini ‘Edolo’, 
‘Ivrea’, ‘Saluzzo’ & ‘Verona’. By February 1912 
stabilised as 7° & 22° Reggimenti Fantaria only. 

Also: 

8° Brigata Formed in Tripolitania to garrison Homs 
November 1911 with battalion of 37° Reggimento 
Fantaria, 8° 

Reggimento Bersaglieri & Battaglione Alpini 

‘Mondovi’. In December 1911 battalion of 6° 
Reggimento Fantaria added. By February 1912 8° 
Reggimento Bersaglieri only, but by July 1912 
battalions from 37° & 89° Reggimenti Fantaria & 8° 
Reggimento Bersaglieri. 

10° Brigata Sent from Italy to garrison Homs December 1911. 
Initially 35° & &9° Reggimenti Fantaria plus squadron 
of 19° Reggimento Cavallegieri & artillery battery. At 
Homs February 1912 with 89° Reggimento Fantaria, 
battalions of 6° & 37° Reggimenti Fantaria and 
Battaglione Alpini ‘Mondovi’, but battalions of 37° 


Table 41: Composition of main Italian formations 1911-12 
(continued) 


Reggimento Fantaria & §89° Reggimento Fantaria 
subsequently transferred to 8° Brigata, and 10° Brigata 
disappeared. 


122 Formed in Cirenaica from Tobruk garrison January 1912 
Brigata with 34° Reggimento Fantaria & battalions of 20° 
Reggimento Fantaria. Disbanded by February 1912, but 
20° & 34°Reggimenti Fantaria remained in Tobruk 
as garrison. 34° Reggimento Fantaria \eft for Rhodes 
expedition February 1912, replaced by 35° Reggiment 


Fantaria. 35° Reggimento Fantaria replaced by 30° 
Reggimento Fantaria from Italy May 1912. Garriso 
then remained 20° & 30° Reggimenti Fantaria. 
Others Granatieri battalions from 1° & 2° Reggimenti Granatieri 
(November 1911); 4° Reggimento Bersaglieri 
(October 1911); Alpini battalions ‘Edolo’, ‘Fenestrelle’, 
‘Ivrea’, ‘Mondovi’, ‘Saluzzo’ & ‘Verona’ 
(October-December 1911); 9° Reggimento Cavallegieri 
and squadrons from 16° & 19° Reggimenti 
Cavallegieri (December 1911); 25 artillery batteries and 
seven (fortress) artillery companies, etc. 
Subsequent formations 
oh Formed c. March 1912 to control troops in vicinity of 
Divisione Zuara (west of Tripoli). Composition varied but by June 1912 
component formations were as follows: 
Gruppo Formed c. March 1912 with battalions of Reggimento 
Tactico Granatieri & 11 ° Reggimento Bersaglieri (ex-1% 
della Brigata Mista). 
Peninsula Formed c. March 1912 with 60° Reggimento Fantaria & 
Gruppo battalion of 9° Reggimento Bersaglieri plus two Battaglioni 


Tactico Eritrei. 
della 
Buchemech 
64 34° Reggimento Fantaria (ex-Tobruk), 57° Reggimento 


Divisione Fantaria & battalion of 4° Reggimento Bersaglieri (ex- 
(Corpo di Bengasi), Battaglione Alpini ‘Fenestrelle’ (ex-Tripoli), two 
Spedizione groups of field artillery, two groups of mountain artillery, one 
for Rhodes) platoon of 18° ‘Piacenza’ Cavallegieri, company of 


Zappatori, and services, together with a Battaglione Regia 


Marina. 
Gruppo Formed c. July 1912 with battalion of 34° Reggimento 
Alpini Fantaria and Battaglioni Alpini ‘Edolo’, ‘Fenestrelle’, ‘Ivrea’, 


Mondovi’ & ‘Saluzzo’. In 4% Divisione. 


For reference, the infantry and cavalry units involved (either whole or in 
part) were: 1° & 2° Reggimenti Granatieri; 4° Reggimento Fantaria 
(Brigata ‘Piemonte’), 6° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Aosta’), 7° 
Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Cuneo’), 18° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata 
‘Acqui’), 20° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Brescia’), 22° Reggimento 
Fantaria (Brigata ‘Cremona’), 23° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Como’), 
26° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Bergamo’), 30° Reggimento Fantaria 
(Brigata ‘Pisa’), 34° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Livorno’), 35° 
Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Pistoia’), 37° Reggimento Fantaria 
(Brigata ‘Ravenna’), 40° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Bologna’), 43° 
Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Forle’), 50° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata 
‘Parma’), 52° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Alpi’), 57° Reggimento 
Fantaria (Brigata ‘Abruzzi’), 60° Reggimento  Fantaria_ (Brigata 
‘Calabria’ ), 63° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Cagliari’), 68° Reggimento 
Fantaria (Brigata ‘Palermo’), 79° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Roma’), 
82° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Torino’), 84° Reggimento Fantaria 
(Brigata ‘Venezia’), 89° Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Salerno’) and 93° 
Reggimento Fantaria (Brigata ‘Messina’); 4°, 8°, 9°, and I] ° Reggimenti 
Bersaglieri; the ‘Edolo’, ‘Fenestrelle’, ‘Ivrea’, ‘Mondovi’, ‘Saluzzo’, and 
‘Verona’ Battaglioni Alpini; 9° ‘Firenze’ Reggimento Lancieri, 15° ‘ Lodi’, 
16° * Lucca’, 18° ‘ Piacenza’, and 19° ‘Guide’ Reggimento Cavallegieri. 


Many of the components of these new formations came from the original 
expeditionary force, for there was a good deal of shuffling around of units 
initially, and the original divisions were not fully reconstituted until mid- 
1912. A further source of dislocation was the formation of the 6% Divisione 
or Corpo di Spedizione for Rhodes and the Dodecanese in April-May 1912. 
Most of its units were drawn from the forces in Cirenaica, though the 


Tripolitanian force also contributed. Some replacement units arrived in 
Libya from Italy, and at least one of the units sent to Rhodes (the 
‘Fenestrelle’ Alpini Battalion) returned to Libya later. 

The six Alpini battalions were split up and moved around to a 
considerable extent, but in due course most came to be deployed in 
Cirenaica, where any advance inland from the coastal towns had to be along 
narrow wadis whose steep sides provided suitable terrain for the Alpini’s 
mountaineering skills. Eventually five of the battalions were consolidated 
as a Gruppo. 

The two cavalry half-regiments (four squadrons in all from /5° ‘Lodi’ 
and 18° ‘Piacenza’ Reggimenti) of the original Corpo di Spedizione were 
retained around Tripoli, where they were joined by a full regiment (the /2° 
‘Firenze’ Lancieri) in December 1911. The first four squadrons were then 
consolidated into a field regiment in January 1912, and a cavalry brigade 
was formed. Squadrons of /9° ‘Guide’ Cavallegieri also served in 
Tripolitania, while others from 16° ‘Lucca’ served in Cirenaica. 

The artillery units were not identified after the original Corpo di 
Spedizione. Normally a brigade had between three and five batteries 
attached. 

The para-military Carabinieri accompanied the Corpo Spedizione and 
took over the old Turkish Zaptie (1.e., Gendarmerie). 

Not all the actions involved complete formations, so some accounts of 
operations and troop movements in more detail may be helpful. 

Tripoli (Tripolitania) was occupied by 1,732 seamen on 5 October 1911. 
Six days later the first Regio Esercito elements arrived. They consisted of 
40° and 84° Reggimenti Fantaria and 11° Reggimento Bersaglieri. 
However, there was a violent revolt against the Italians there in mid- 
October. The garrison at that point consisted of /% Divisione. The Italian 
defence line was breached and J//° Reggimento Bersaglieri suffered 
severely, losing about 500 men. Subsequently the city’s defences were 
maintained by /* and 3% Divisioni. 

Derna (Cirenaica) was occupied on 18 October 1911 by 22° Reggimento 
Fantaria, elements of 40° Reggimento Fantaria and Battaglione Alpini 
‘Saluzzo’. 26° Reggimento Fantaria arrived on 27 November 1911, then 7° 
Reggimento Fantaria, Battaglione Alpini ‘Edolo’, etc. The combat of 27 
December involved elements of 22°, 26° and 40° Reggimenti Fantaria, and 


Battaglioni Alpini ‘Edolo’ and ‘Saluzzo’, with the infantry pushing along 
the wadi floor in the centre while the Alpini guarded its steep flanks. In 
February 1912 22° Reggimento Fantaria was sent to Tobruk, being replaced 
by 35° Reggimento Fantaria. A combat on 3 March 1912 involved 26° and 
35° Reggimenti Fantaria plus Battaglioni Alpini ‘Edolo’, ‘Ivrea’, ‘Saluzzo’, 
and ‘Verona’, with a battalion of 22° Reggimento Fantaria in reserve. In 
August 1912 the garrison was reinforced by a battalion of //° Reggimento 
Fantaria from Italy, a battalion of 34° Reggimento Fantaria, Battaglioni 
Alpini ‘Fenestrelle’ and ‘Mondovi’, plus 7° Battaglione Eritrei. The 11° 
Reggimento Fantaria battalion was sent to Misurata in late August 1912 but 
the Gruppo Alpini remained. 

Bengasi (Cirenaica) was occupied on 19 October 1911 by 4% Brigata. 
Local opposition led to rapid reinforcement by a battalion of 6° and 68° 
Reggimenti Fantaria plus the Battaglione Alpini ‘Saluzzo’. 57° Reggimento 
Fantaria arrived in late November 1911. 4° Reggimento Bersaglieri and a 
squadron of the 16° * Lucca’ Cavallegieri arrived December 1911, but a 
battalion of 6° Reggimento Fantaria then left for Homs. The combat at 
‘Due Palme’ (Two Palms) on 12 March 1912 involved battalions of 57°, 
63°, and 79° Reggimento Fantaria and 4° Reggimento Bersaglieri plus four 
squadrons of cavalry. 57° Reggimento Fantaria and 4° Reggimento 
Bersaglieri left for Rhodes in April 1912, being replaced by 53° 
Reggimento Fantaria. 63° Reggimento Fantaria left in June 1912 for 
Misurata. 

Homs (Tripolitania) was occupied on 21 October 1911 by 8° Reggimento 
Bersaglieri. Subsequently its defences were maintained by 8% and 10% 
Brigate. In February 1912 the garrison had a strength of nine battalions and 
five batteries. The units involved in an attack on Turco-Arab positions near 
the city at this time were typical of the Italian forces at this period. The left- 
hand column consisted of 8° Reggimento Bersaglieri, the centre one of 89° 
Reggimento Fantaria and the Battaglione Alpini ‘Mondovi’, and the right- 
hand one of 1/6° and 1/37° Reggimenti Fantaria. 

Tobruk (Cirenaica) was occupied in October 1911 by a battalion of 40° 
Reggimento Fantaria, relieved by a battalion of 20° Reggimento Fantaria 
(ex-7% Brigata). It was reinforced in November 1911 by Battaglione Alpini 
‘Ivrea’. 


Zuara (Tripolitania) was occupied in March 1912 by 60° Reggimento 
Fantaria, a battalion of 9° Reggimento Bersaglieri, and 6° Battaglione 
Eritrei. Subsequent fighting also involved the Granatieri battalions, 34° 
Reggimento Fantaria, and 7° Battaglione Eritrei before the garrison was 
stabilised as 5° Divisione. 

Misurata (Tripolitania) was occupied in May— June 1912. The attacking 
force consisted of 50° Reggimento Fantaria (ex-Tripoli), 63° Reggimento 
Fantaria (ex-Bengasi), a battalion of 40° Reggimento Fantaria (ex-Derna), 
Battaglioni Alpini ‘Mondovi’ and ‘Verona’, a company from 5° Battaglione 
Eritrei, a squadron from 16° Reggimento Cavallegieri, three batteries of 
mountain artillery and one of field artillery, plus a company of fortress 
gunners. 

Finally, the Italians were not slow to bring in troops from Eritrea to serve 
in Libya’s desert terrain. February 1912 saw the arrival of a composite 5° 
Battaglione Eritreo. This was followed by the 6° and 7°, and then (in 
September 1912) by the 3° Battaglione. The recruitment of native Libyan 
troops also began in February 1912 with the formation of a number of 
‘bande irregolari’. By June there were three of these (/% ‘Garian’, 2° 
‘Sahel’, and 3° ‘Tarhuna’), and a fourth was being formed. Issued with the 
obsolete Vetterli 70/80 rifle, they took part in a number of the initial 
conflicts alongside the Italian troops. By September three more bande 
irregolari (‘Zanzur’, ‘Misurata’, and ‘Homs’) were being raised, together 
with a mounted banda. 

Italian troops involved in the war were armed with the 6.5 mm M1891 
Mannlicher-Carcano rifle or carbine, and the M1906 Maxim in the same 
calibre. A French observer criticised their marksmanship and fire control. 
The small calibre bullet often failed to stop charging Arabs, and hand-to- 
hand combat was frequent. The troops were reported to have ‘done 
marvels’ with the bayonet; even so, revolvers and daggers were found to be 
useful. It was this experience which started the cult of the pugnale or 
dagger, later adopted by the Arditi or Assault Detachments of the First 
World War, and passed on by them to Mussolini’s Fascist Militia. For the 
same reason, the light cavalry came to carry the lance rather than the sabre. 


Dress 


The metropolitan troops sent to Libya in 1911 wore the new 1909- 
pattern green-grey field service dress. This was meant for home service 
(especially in the cold and windswept mountains of northern Italy), but the 
only concession to the North African climate was the addition of a white 
tropical helmet of the pattern used in East Africa. One British observer (F. 
McCullogh) described the cloth as ‘a thick, grey, heavy material, quite hot 
enough for St Petersburg at this time of year but absurdly, criminally out of 
place here ... I have seen whole regiments digging trenches in the blazing 
sand. They still wore these clothes and had evidently not received 
permission to take off their coats.” However, most of the men were 
southerners, accustomed to the climate. Moreover, the desert can be cold in 
winter, and since the campaign began in October the serge uniforms were 
not altogether unsuitable, though the colour remained inappropriate. 

The men’s tunic was plain with a standing collar and a fly front, and the 
trousers were straight (Figure 165). The Bersaglieri cyclists had a slightly 
different pattern of tunic with a turn-down collar and patch breast pockets 
for all ranks, and they also wore very full breeches. The trousers or 
breeches were supposed to be worn with black leather gaiters by cyclists 
and mounted troops, and tucked into calf-length black boots by all 
dismounted troops except Alpini, who wore grey-green puttees. In practice, 
similar puttees were quickly adopted by the remainder. Officers wore tunics 
with patch breast pockets and slash side ones, and breeches with field boots 
(Figure 166). 

In summer the troops wore the greyish-white fatigue uniform. Its coat 
usually had the vertical pleats characteristic of the 1889 Regio Truppe 
d’Africa uniform, but it followed the design of the new service dress in 
being fly fronted. Figure 167 wears a white cover on his undress kepi, and 
has the older white gaiters rather than the new grey-green puttees. 

Officers wore a brown waist belt with a revolver holster and sword 
slings. Dismounted other ranks had leather belts with two cartridge pouches 
supported by a narrow leather brace passing around the back of the collar. 
Mounted troops (both officers and other ranks) had a leather bandolier worn 
over the left shoulder. The older models (M1874/89) had three pouches, the 
newer M1891 or 1897 patterns had two. Brown, black, and grey-green 
leather were all used, though the latter shade was in process of being 
standardised. 


The tropical helmet had the tricolour cockade on the front and bore a 
brass or silver arm of service badge which incorporated the regimental 
number. The infantry badge had been changed in 1895 to crossed rifles with 
a crown above and a disc in the centre bearing the regimental number. 
Bersaglieri wore their traditional plumes and A/pini their feather. Infantry 
other ranks had their company cockade (red with a black centre and a white 
number) on the right-hand side, and they also wore the number in white on 
a small black patch stitched to a small shoulder wing which formed part of 
the tunic. 

All ranks other than generals or staff wore collar insignia, either in the 
form of fiamme or the new infantry brigade patches adopted in 1902. These 
mostrine were long rectangles with squared-off fronts and pointed ends. 
They were in a range of colours with one, two, or three longitudinal stripes 
in a contrasting colour. /° and 2° Reggimento Granatieri wore a white 
guard stripe on red. Of the Reggimenti Fantaria, the 4° had plain red; 6° 
red, with one black stripe; 7° plain purple; /8° yellow, with one black 
stripe; 20° purple, with one black stripe; 22° green, with two red stripes; 23° 
plain blue; 26° blue, with one red stripe; 30° black, with three green stripes; 
34° plain orange; 35° orange, with one black stripe; 37° white, with two red 
stripes; 40° white, with one red stripe; 43° white, with two blue stripes; 50° 
blue, with two white stripes; 52° plain green; 57° green, with one black 
stripe; 60° red, with one green stripe; 63° red, with two white stripes; 68° 
blue, with three black stripes; 79° red, with two yellow stripes; 82° blue, 
with one yellow stripe; 4° purple, with one blue stripe; 89° purple, with 
two white stripes; and 93° yellow, with two red stripes. Bersaglieri wore 
double crimson fiamme and Alpini double green ones. Of the Reggimenti 
Cavallegieri, the 9° ‘Firenze’ had an orange collar; the 15° ‘Lodi’ black 
triple fiamme on a red collar; the 16° ‘Lucca’ black triple fiamme on a white 
collar; the 18° ‘Piacenza’ black triple fiamme on a green collar; and the 19° 
‘Guide’ black triple fiamme on a light blue collar. The artillery wore a 
single black fiamma edged yellow; the engineers the same edged crimson; 
the medical personnel a crimson fiamma, veterinary a mid-blue one, 
commissariat a dark blue one edged black, and supply a dark blue one. 

All nazionale collars or patches bore the five-pointed metal star. The 
mule-mounted infantry companies raised locally during the campaign wore 
no patch under the star, though they added a four-feather plume to the right 


side of the helmet. Only the star was worn on the collar of the fatigue 
uniform. 


Italian Somalia and the Turco-Italian War. Figure 164: Artillery NCO, 
Somalia 1906. Figures 165—167: Infantrymen and officer, Libya 1911-12. 


Generals wore gold stars on silver, red-edged shoulder straps. Other 
officers’ ranks were shown by means of gold or silver stars on grey-green 
shoulder straps. Those for field officers had a braid edging. NCOs wore 
their chevrons point upwards on the cuffs. Sergeants and above had gold or 
silver ones, and junior NCOs black. Marascielli (warrant officers) wore 
plain tunics without the ‘wings’ and were distinguished by one or two cord 
stripes in gold or silver mixed with black and worn lengthways along the 
shoulder strap. Rank chevrons were worn on both the green-grey uniform 
and the white fatigue dress. 

Regia Marina landing parties wore white seamen’s dress with grey-green 
web belts with small cartridge pouches all round, haversacks, and high, 
side-buttoning gaiters. The vest was plain white and the seaman’s collar 
was white with three blue edging stripes and two stars at the back. The cap 
band was black with ‘REGIA MARINA’ in gold (Figure 169). Officers 
wore white single-breasted coats with white braid around the seams and 
breast pocket openings. The cap was all-white with a black peak and gold 


rank stripes around the band, and the shoulder straps were navy blue and 
bore army-pattern rank insignia (Figure 170). 

Nazionale Carabinieri wore the dark blue home service undress uniform 
to begin with. The officers’ model had a fly-fronted jacket with black braid 
bands down the chest curving away to the rear over the hips (Figure 168). 
The men’s pattern was a nine-button tunic with square-flapped inset breast 
pockets. Both had blue collars bearing silver guard stripes. Foot Carabinieri 
wore dark blue trousers or breeches with double red bands, mounted 
Carabinieri blue-grey breeches with two black bands. The head-dress was 
the white tropical helmet with the silver Carabinieri grenade worn on a 
national cockade. This uniform was soon replaced by the grey-green model. 
The standing collar was red with silver guard stripe, and (unusually) the 
round cuffs were also red. It is not clear why this pattern was adopted, but a 
possible explanation may be that the use of the universal white helmet 
instead of the characteristic bicorne meant that the Carabinieri’s dress was 
not sufficiently distinctive, especially for peace-keeping among a 
population not yet attuned to the nuances of Italian uniforms. In the summer 
of 1912 the grey-green uniform was replaced by the bronzo chiaro helmet, 
Norfolk jacket and trousers of the nazionale colonial troops in Eritrea. The 
helmet bore the Carabinieri’s silver grenade on a national cockade and the 
jacket had a scarlet collar with silver guard stripe and scarlet pointed cuffs. 
The uniform was completed by a white cross belt and khaki canvas front- 
lacing gaiters. 

Photographs show that the first Eritrean troops to arrive wore their 
normal white uniforms, red fezzes, and battalion colour tassels and sashes, 
with a dark cape or blanket worn bandolier-fashion over one shoulder. Their 
officers wore grey-green or khaki with the usual helmet. 

The first bande wore native Libyan costume. This consisted of a low red 
fez known as a fachia (invariably worn over a white skull cap), a long white 
shirt and serual (the former worn outside the latter, which were tight around 
the calves), a coloured farmula or sleeveless Zouave waistcoat, and a long 
white haik or cloak which was often worn with a fold thrown over the fez. 
The ‘Sahel’ Banda wore white turbans and the ‘Garia’ had a tachia badge 
consisting of crossed axes on a star. Their Capos (1.e., chiefs) seem to have 
worn a small Italian flag attached rather like a plume to the front of the 
tachia. 


During the second half of 1912 the bande were issued with the same 
uniform as the Eritrean ascaris, namely a short white jacket with standing 
collar, plain straps, and five plain horn buttons, a long white shirt worn 
outside the breeches, and tight knee-length white breeches (Figure 172). 
The Libyans replaced the Eritrean fez with the tachia and frequently wore 
brown leather Arab shoes or sandals. The ascaris wore buff cartridge belts 
of local manufacture. The bande distinctions seem to have continued to 
vary, the Bengasi company (later 3% Battaglione) having a white and red 
sash and tachia tassel, and the Lebda Banda blue. 

The locally-recruited Zaptie were the first Libyans to be given a 
regulation uniform. This seems to have been issued as early as January 
1912, though it was not detailed in regulations until September of that year. 
It consisted of a khaki shirt, breeches, and puttees (or else leather gaiters), 
together with a hooded, single-breasted khaki greatcoat. The shirt and 
breeches could be in either wool or cotton. Although not mentioned in this 
summary, photographs show that the head-dress was the red tachia with 
blue tassel and silver Carabinieri grenade, and that there was a red waist 
sash. The Zaptie did not wear the nazionale’s star on the collar. They used 
the same rank insignia as the Eritrean and Somali ascaris, with the Eritrean 
rank titles. 


Italians in combat with Libyan Arabs during the Turco-Italian War of 
1911-12. 


Fig I7] 


The Turco-Italian War. Figure 168: Nazionale Carabinieri officer, 19/1- 
12. Figures 169 & 170: Regia Marina landing party, seaman and officer, 
1911-12. Figure 171; Carabinieri, 19/2. 


LIBYA 1912-21 


Though the end of the Turco-Italian War led to the withdrawal of 
Turkish troops, the Italians still faced the problem of pacifying the interior. 
In Cirenaica the major obstacle consisted of the Sanusi, who were still 
receiving covert Turkish help and who kept the Italians restricted to the 
major coastal towns. In April 1913 the Italians attacked their besiegers with 
an 8,800-strong force consisting of two battalions of the 30° and one of the 
68° Reggimenti Fantaria, five Alpini battalions (‘Edolo’, ‘Fenestrelle’, 
‘Ivrea’, ‘Mondovi’, and ‘Saluzzo’), the 4° and 7° Eritrean battalions, two 
squadrons of the ‘Lodi’ cavalry, and a squadron of Savari, with three 
mountain and two positional artillery batteries and two companies of 
engineers. This offensive managed to clear the area around Bengasi. The 


Derna garrison sallied at the same time and succeeded in clearing that area. 
However, the Italians remained confined to the coastal region. 

In Tripolitania, the occupation of the fertile Jefara plain behind Tripoli 
proceeded more smoothly. The Italian forces were still made up largely of 
metropolitan troops. A column which won a major victory at Assaba in 
March 1913 consisted of a Brigata Fantaria (23° and 82° Reggimenti 
Fantaria), a Brigata Mista (11° Reggimento Bersaglieri and the 8° 
Reggimento Alpini Speciale), a battalion of 52° Reggimento Fantaria, two 
squadrons from the ‘Guide’ cavalry, an unidentified indigeni battalion, and 
artillery. 

However, the composition of the Italian spearhead columns began to 
change as they moved into the desert. The first thrust was towards the 
south-west because it was necessary to secure the frontier with French 
Tunisia. A column made up of 100 men of 2° Battaglione Eritrei plus 530 
Indigeni armed with Vetterli rifles reached Ghadames in April 1913 and 
secured its submission. This encouraged the Italians to move into the 
Fezzan, the collection of desert oases in the south of the country. A column 
went to occupy this region between August 1913 and February 1914. It 
consisted of 5° Battaglione Eritrei, three Libyan companies, one camel 
battery and one field battery, a reparti Meharisti, and two camel-mounted 
machine-gun sections (one Eritrean, the other Libyan). 

The occupation was successful, but the Italian forces in the Fezzan were 
threatened by the Tebu to the south, the Tuareg to the west, and the Sanusi 
to the east. However, the only new troops to arrive were three companies of 
1° Battaglione Eritrei and one from the Battaglione Benadir, who were to 
replace 5° Battaglione Eritrei. The Fezzan commander was forced to resort 
to local conscription, which intensified hostility and led to a revolt there in 
April 1914. The local troops deserted, and although the Italian command 
sent 15° Battaglione Eritrei in October it refused to send any more. Instead, 
it ordered the evacuation of the Fezzan in December 1914. 

Encouraged by this, the revolt spread northwards. Although Italy was not 
yet at war in Europe the High Command in Rome felt itself unable to 
dispatch any more troops. In February 1915 the troops in Libya were 
ordered to withdraw to the coastal strip. This made the rebels even bolder 
and the revolt became widespread. In April 1915 an Italian column 
consisting of a battalion of 2° Reggimento Bersaglieri, one from 57° 


Reggimento Fantaria, the 13° and 15° Battaglioni Eritrei, 4° Battaglione 
Libice, a squadron of Savari, a platoon of Meharisti, a batteria of Volontari 
Italiani, and two machine-gun sections, plus 3,000 bande, was defeated 
(largely because many of the irregulars changed sides) and lost heavily. 

A number of towns were now besieged, and in July 1915 the High 
Command ordered most of them to be abandoned. By the end of the year 
the Italians had lost all the Tripolitanian towns except Homs and Tripoli 
itself. The Italians themselves called this headlong retreat the ‘Adua della 
Libia’ (‘the Libyan Adua’), and it cost them 1,400 dead, 2,000 missing, and 
1,460 prisoners, together with a considerable amount of matériel. In 
Cirenaica, meanwhile, the Italian forces were already penned inside the 
coastal towns, and the High Command decided not to attempt any advance 
here. Several smaller centres were abandoned, without serious loss other 
than of prestige. 

According to a decree issued as early as December 1911 the Italian 
garrison forces in Libya following the Turco-Italian War were to consist of 
24 battalions of infantry and three of Bersaglieri; five squadrons of cavalry; 
two groups of field artillery (three batteries each), four groups of mountain 
artillery (three batteries each), and four groups of fortress artillery (three 
companies each); two battalions of engineers, services, and some native 
troops. However, continued Libyan resistance made this decree a dead 
letter, and the actual strength remained considerably higher. 

Despite making increasing use of Eritrean and Libyan troops, the Italians 
still depended mainly on metropolitan army units. Nevertheless, they began 
to send the complete regiments of the original expeditionary force home 
towards the end of 1912, and relied instead on detached battalions. Their 
numbers varied, but a British report in 1913 said that there were still 65 
nazionale infantry battalions (out of 74 in all), ten nazionale cavalry 
squadrons (out of 18), and 38 nazionale artillery batteries (out of 40). 
Unfortunately no detailed order of battle 1s available for this period, and one 
example must suffice. The 8° Reggimento Alpini Speciale (Battaglioni 
Alpini ‘Feltre’, ‘Tolmezzo’, ‘Susa’ and ‘Vestone’, each drawn from a 
different regiment) was sent to Tripoli in September 1912 but was not 
involved in combat until April 1913. Transferred to Cirenaica in May, it 
received Battaglione Alpini ‘Verona’ in exchange for ‘Susa’ and fought 
some more actions before returning to Italy later that year. 


Table 42: Nazionale units stationed in Libya in May 1915 


In Tripolitania = 3/]°, 1/3°, 2/6°, 3/18°, 2/23°, 2/35°, 1/37°, 
1 & 2/479, 1 & 3/48°, 2/50°, 2/57°, 1/60°, 
3/63°, 3/75°, 1/82°, 3/849, 2/89°, 1/93°, 1 
& 2/143°, and 3/144° Reggimenti 
Fantaria; 1,7 & 9/1°, 2/2°, 22/22°, and 
9/7° Reggimenti Bersaglieri; squadrons of 
15°, 16°, 19°, and 30° Reggimenti 
Cavallegieri; 2/11 °, 2/21°, and 3/49° 
Reggimenti Artiglieria a Cavallo, and 2/1° 
Reggimento Artiglieria Montana. 

In Cirenaica 3/4°, 1/5°, 2/7°, 1-3/16°, 1/18°, 2/20°, 
222", 3123", 1120", WSO 3192 2) OT = 
3/40°, 3/43°, 3/50°, 1/52°, 2/68°, 1/79°, 1 
& 2/82°, 2/86°, and 1—3/87° Reggimenti 
Fantaria; 3/8° and 15/11° Reggimenti 
Bersaglieri; squadrons of 17° and 18° 
Reggimenti Cavallegieri; 1/12° and 1/24° 
Reggimenti Artiglieria a Cavallo, 3/2° 
Reggimento Artiglieria Montana, and 
2/non regimental Artiglieria a Cavallo. 


When Italy entered the First World War in May 1915 the nazionale 
battalions, squadrons, and batteries listed in Table 42 were still stationed in 
Libya. This amounted to twenty-three infantry and six Bersaglieri 
battalions, four cavalry squadrons, three field and one mountain artillery 
battalions in Tripolitania; and twenty-six infantry and two Bersaglieri 
battalions, two cavalry squadrons, three field and one mountain artillery 
battalion in Cirenaica. There was also a Compania Presidiaria in Tripoli 
drawn from S/° Reggimento Fantaria. It is clear that the overwhelming 


majority of the infantry and artillery units in the new colony still belonged 
to the metropolitan army, and that only in the cavalry arm did the Libyans 
come anywhere near parity (five Savari squadrons to six metropolitan 
ones). It is also noticeable that the Alpini units had all been withdrawn, 
presumably because they were needed to defend Italy’s northern frontier. 

The Italians continued to use Eritrean troops in Libya. The first arrivals 
were replaced in early 1913 by the 1°, 2°, 4°, and 8° Battaglioni, and then 
(in April) by the 6° again. The turnover continued, so that in January 1914 
the Eritrean component consisted of the /°, 2°, 5°, 9°, and 10° Battaglioni. 
An Eritrean Mehariste (camel) unit was also sent in 1912. This proceeded 
to recruit Libyans, Sudanese, Tuaregs, and Somalis, and was taken onto the 
Libyan establishment. 

A series of expeditionary battalions was also provided by Somalia. The 
1° Battaglione Benadir arrived in mid-1913, served for a year, and was 
followed between then and the end of 1914 by the 2° and 3°. The Somali 
Mehariste squadron also went to Libya in 1913. 

The first of the Libyan Reparti Voluntari Indigeni (the 1° Battaglione and 
1° Artillery Battery) had been raised in September 1912 (1° Battaglione 
was formed from /%, 2%, and 4% Bande). At the same time, steps were taken 
to raise Savari (a Turkish term for light cavalry) squadrons from the 
irregular horse attached to some of the bande. The first three were raised in 
1913. By the end of that year the regular units amounted to six infantry 
battalions, three squadrons of Savari, one camel squadron, two mountain 
batteries, and two sections of camel artillery, plus four light mixed sections. 

A small number of Libyan officers had been recruited along with the 
original irregular troops, and some of these were given Italian commissions. 
Their position was clarified by a decree in 1914 which laid down that they 
could only command indigeni troops, no autonomous units, and were 
restricted to the rank of lieutenant (the subsequent promotion of one 
particularly deserving Libyan to captain required a special ‘ad personam’ 
decree). 

In June 1913 Libya was divided into two separate colonies (Tripolitania 
and Cirenaica), and in 1914 the standing garrison units (nazionale, Eritrean, 
and Libyan) were consolidated as the Regio Corpo Truppe Coloniali per la 
Tripolitania e la Cirenaica (RCTCTC). The forces assigned to each colony 
were as shown in Table 43. The Cacciatori were nazionale three-year 


volunteers and were part of a ‘Corpo di Voluntari Italiana della Libia’ 
which had been formed in 1913. In practice it proved impossible to raise the 
13 Libyan battalions envisaged by this scheme, and only eight had been 
formed by 1919. In the same way, only five of the proposed Savari 
squadrons were actually raised. The Spahis were irregular cavalry who 
provided their own mounts and fought in their own manner. They were 
issued with obsolete Vetterl1 M70/87 rifles. 


Table 43: The Regio Corpo Truppe Coloniali per la Tripolitania e la 
Cirenaica 1914 


Carabinieri and Zaptie 
Cacciatori 
Armoured cars 
Libyan infantry 
Eritrean infantry 
Savari squadrons 
Spahis 

Saharan groups 
Mountain artillery 
Fortress artillery 
Camel artillery 


Engineers 


The First World War 


Tripolitania 
1 divisione 
2 battaglioni 
1 squadrone 
5 battaglioni 
7 battaglioni 
7 squadroni 
1 squadrone 
3 gruppi 

4 batterias 


1 batteria 


3 companias 


Cirenaica 

1 divisione 

3 battaglioni 
1 squadrone 
8 battaglioni 
8 battaglioni 
7 squadroni 


1 batteria 

3 companias 
2 batterias 
(one Eritrean) 
2 companias 


Italy’s involvement in the First World War led to a process of 
retrenchment in Libya, for the High Command took the view that the 
conflict there would be won on the Alps and refused to send any more 
troops. The authorities in Eritrea were also opposed to sending any of 
theirs, though Rome overruled them in October 1915, ordering them to 


despatch four battalions because Libya was judged to be in greater peril 
than Eritrea. The Italian withdrawal to the coastal towns left the interior of 
the territory to the Libyans. This created problems for both the French in 
Tunisia and the British in Egypt, who had to deal with a Sanusi invasion. 

All the first line metropolitan battalions in Libya were recalled to Italy 
when the war started. They were supposed to be replaced by reservist 4th, 
5th, or 6th battalions from their parent regiments. It is not clear to what 
extent this happened, though a considerable number of metropolitan troops 
certainly continued to serve in Libya, since in August 1915 there were 
reported to be 30,565 nazionale, 1,811 Eritreans, and 437 Somalis in 
Tripolitania, and 27,649 nazionale, 3,740 Eritreans, 529 Somalis, and 1,279 
Libyans in Cirenaica. 

The absence of Libyans in Tripolitania at this period is explained by the 
fact that the units there had been transferred to Sicily. This happened 
because there was a proposal to employ a Legione Libica on the Austrian 
front. Around four Libyan battalions, two Savari squadrons, two cannon 
companies, and a Meharisti squadron actually went to Floridia (Sicily) in 
August 1915, together with their families (2,736 troops plus 2,000 
dependants). However, their use in Europe was opposed by the Italian 
Council of Ministers for reasons of ‘international law, morale and colonial 
regulations’, and this led to their being returned to Libya in June 1916 to 
replace the Eritrean battalions which were being sent back to East Africa. 

It seems clear that the nazionale replacements sent to Libya after the war 
started were not of high quality. A report in October 1916 said that they 
were mainly engaged in constructing defences, while the indigeni units 
were used for external duties such as patrols, caravan escorts, monitoring of 
the demarcation lines, and manning night posts. 

The Italians in Tripolitania remained restricted to Homs and Tripoli, and 
actions were restricted to minor local sorties. In Cirenaica the Sanusi 
remained the dominant power. The Italians claimed to be reluctant to attack 
them because of uncertainty about the frontier. In November 1915, 
however, the Sanusi attacked the British in Egypt. British mobility and 
firepower enabled them to defeat this invasion by the spring of 1916. The 
British then asked the Italians to help them by recovering Bardia and 
Sollum. The Italians agreed, and a force consisting of a battalion of 
Bersaglieri, 8° and 10° Battaglioni Eritrei, a company of Zappatori, a 
battery of artillery, and a section of mountain artillery took both towns in 


April 1916. Other Italian troops co-operated with the British Imperial 
Camel Corps in Egypt’s Western Desert. Unfortunately, detailed order of 
battle information is not available for this period. It is clear that the 
Cacciatori continued to serve in Libya, but the status of these volunteers in 
relation to the rest of the army is not certain. 

In April 1917 the Sanusi reached a modus vivendi with the British and 
Italians. This ‘Peace of Akrama’ imposed a ceasefire and provided for trade 
across the lines. This remained the situation until the end of the war. 

In addition to the Sanusi, the Italians had to deal with a non-Sanusi 
resistance movement in Tripolitania, which announced the formation of an 
independent republic in 1918. This spurred the Italians into sending 
reinforcements. The 38% and 81° Divisioni were meant to operate in Eastern 
Tripolitania, and an elite Divisione d’Asolto was held ready to attack 
Misurata. By April 1919 the Italians had 80,000 men in Tripolitania, 
amounting to 56 battalions and 29 batteries. However, the Turks and 
Austrians argued that the Armistice applied to Libya as well as other 
theatres, and that the Italians were not entitled to cross the 1918 
demarcation line. Italian doubts as to whether such an attack was legal 
halted their planned offensive. The Libyan nationalists exploited Rome’s 
uncertainty cleverly and gained a degree of autonomy through the Treaty of 
Khallet-es-Zeitun in April 1919. The offensive was called off and 
metropolitan formations seem to have been returned to Italy, for by 
November 1919 the Italian forces in Tripolitania had been reduced to 
18,000 nazionale, 4,800 Eritreans, 2,300 Libyan regulars, and 1,900 bande. 
Meanwhile, the situation in Cirenaica remained one of stalemate. This 
continued until the outbreak of the Third Italo-Sanusi War in 1922. 

The number of RCTCTC units fluctuated over this period. 3°, 4°, and 8° 
Battaglioni were all disbanded in 1917, but the others remained in existence 
throughout. 


Dress 


The unsuitability of the grey-green nazionale uniform for Libyan 
conditions was obvious. As noted above, khaki was adopted for the Libyan 
troops in 1912. The summer of that year must have shown up the 
unsuitability of the grey-green, and it would be surprising if both the 


nazionale troops and the Eritreans and Somalis serving in Libya had not 
been outfitted in khaki in preparation for the following summer. 


Fig 174 Fig 175 


Italian Libya 1912-21. Figure 172: Bande. Figure 173: Infantry officer, 
parade uniform. Figure 174: Infantryman, field uniform. Figure 175: 
Zaptie. 


The Carabinieri adopted the bronzo chiaro of the nazionale colonial 
troops in Eritrea in 1912. This was clearly a temporary uniform, however, 
and its replacement was an orthodox khaki tunic, breeches, and puttees, 
which some of the Cacciatori were already wearing with US-style 
campaign hats in 1912 (Figure 171). It had a single-breasted tunic with a 
low standing collar, five small metal buttons down the front, two pleated 
breast pockets with three-pointed flaps, and inset side pockets. There were 
minor differences in terms of pocket design between this tunic and the one 
worn by the Libyan ascaris (the latter seem to have used square flaps), but 
these could be attributed to war-time variations. It was worn with khaki 
breeches and puttees. The Cacciatori wore the khaki slouch hat turned up 
on the right, with a brown leather band. Officers had the infantry badge (a 
crown over crossed rifles with the unit number in a central disc) in silver on 
the front, and men the battalion number in brass Arabic numerals. The 
Cacciatori wore the silver collar star on a black single fiamma edged with 


red. The use of the slouch hat may have been due to problems in the supply 
of helmets. Alternatively, it may have reflected the continuing influence of 
the Boer model in Europe. Eritrean and Somali contingents continued to 
wear their own uniforms. 

It may be worth noting that the British Admiralty Handbook on Libya 
(published in 1920 but presumably based on material accumulated earlier) 
said that the Italians preferred khaki as a colour, and cotton to wool since it 
did not become soaked with perspiration. It also said that the troops wore 
sun (1.e., tropical) helmets in summer and khaki caps or slouch hats in 
winter. 

The locally-recruited Zaptié (1.e., Gendarmerie) continued to wear the red 
tachia, khaki shirt, breeches, and puttees introduced in January 1912. The 
tachia had a blue tassel and silver Carabinieri grenade, and there was a red 
waist sash. In May 1913 another order specified that the shirt was to be 
pullover style with a standing collar and two breast pockets. The collar bore 
two silver guard stripes on a red backing, and the cuffs the same. The straps 
were piped in red. The buttons were to be plain brown on the drill version 
and of silver metal on the woollen one. The regulations made no mention of 
a full dress, but one was soon developed by adding a red farmula (braided 
white and with white grenades in the front corners) to the khaki uniform, 
together with a national cockade under the grenade on the tachia. A more 
colourful model was worn for gala occasions and by the Governor’s escort 
from 1912. This had a light blue waist-length tunic with scarlet pointed 
cuffs, worn below a scarlet burnous wrapped toga-like around the body, and 
a white haik similarly wrapped round the body and also thrown over the 
tachia. The breeches (which were probably light blue as well, though this 
cannot be confirmed) were worn with brown leather gaiters and boots 
(Figure 175). 

The first regular Libyan infantry battalions were given the same uniforms 
as the bande, with the addition of dark blue Bersaglieri capes. They 
adopted the distinctive sashes and fez tassels of the Eritrean units, the /° 
Battaglione choosing black. The Savari were to wear the same uniform but 
with a turban around the tachia (the colour was not prescribed), no tassel, 
and khaki puttees. The artillery were to wear the same uniform as the 
Eritrean batteries except for a tachia instead of the fez. 

This first uniform was quickly changed for field use. In December 1912 
an order of the day prescribed a red tachia and a khaki tunic, shirt, Arab 


breeches, and puttees, together with a grey-green Bersaglieri cloak. The 
tunic was only worn in the cool season and the shirt was the usual outer 
garment. It was normally worn tucked inside the breeches with the sash 
above (Figure 174). Savaris wore the same uniform but with a turban round 
the tachia and with bandolier equipment. The artillery also wore the latter. 
There were no changes in uniform during the First World War except that 
the tunic seems to have replaced the shirt in about 1915, a development 
which has been associated, albeit tentatively, with the stay in Sicily. 

The parade uniform prescribed in 1912 continued to resemble that of the 
Eritrean ascaris except that the tachia was worn instead of the fez and a 
collarless and sleeveless farmula was worn over the short white jacket. The 
farmula was in the battalion, squadron, or corps colour with a broad band of 
decorative braid down the front in a contrasting colour (the patterns seem to 
have varied in detail from unit to unit, and possibly even from individual to 
individual). The farmula was fastened by two bands of braided cord across 
the chest in such a way as to leave an inch or two of the white jacket 
visible. The cords terminated on each side in gilt buttons (Figure 173). 

The infantry battalion facings were as follows: /° Battaglione black sash, 
tassel, and farmula with white braiding; 2° blue sash, tassel, and farmula 
with white braiding; 3° red sash, tassel, and farmula with white braiding; 4° 
crimson sash, tassel, and farmula with white braiding; 5° ‘scozzese’ (tartan) 
sash and tassel (the latter probably being made up of the main colours in the 
tartan) and yellow farmula with multi-coloured braiding; 6° green sash, 
tassel, and (presumably) farmula (braiding unknown); 7° blue and crimson 
vertically-barred sash, tassel in the same two colours, and crimson farmula 
with blue braiding; and 8° yellow and blue vertically-barred sash, tassel in 
the same two colours, and yellow farmula with blue braiding. The Savari 
squadron facings were: /° black sash and yellow farmula with white 
braiding; 2% crimson sash and yellow farmula with white braiding; 3° violet 
sash and yellow farmula with white braiding; 4° blue sash and farmula with 
white braiding; and 5% ‘scozzese’ sash (farmula colour unknown). The 
artillery wore a yellow sash and a black tassel, and a black farmula with 
yellow braiding. 

Like the Zaptie, the Libyan ascaris did not wear the nazionale’s star on 
the collar. They used the same rank insignia as the Eritrean and Somali 
ascaris, with the same Turkish-pattern rank titles. Libyan officers wore the 


uniform of their Italian counterparts, but with the tachia as head-dress and 
with no star on their collar. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal was the first of the European colonial powers in Africa. By the 
early 16th century the Portuguese were well established in West, Central, 
and East Africa, and they held on to many of these gains through the 
following centuries. They continued to fight stubbornly (and by no means 
unsuccessfully) to maintain their position until 1974, by which date 
virtually every other African colony had become independent. 

The military organisation of both metropolitan Portugal and the colonies 
for much of this long period was based on the Ordinances of 1570. In 
theory abolished in 1820, in practice the system remained in force (with 
some changes of terminology) until the 1890s. It provided for three classes 
or ‘lines’ of unit, namely the regular army (/% Linha), the Milicia (2% Linha) 
and the Ordenangas (3% Linha), the last a kind of levée en masse which also 
acted as a ‘feeder’ for the other two lines. 

These provisions had to be modified in the African colonies because they 
lacked the requisite pool of suitable manpower. Since few metropolitan 
whites volunteered to serve in their /% Linha units, Lisbon was forced to 
send men convicted of disciplinary offences to fill the ranks. These 
unwilling recruits were called ‘degredados’. There were never enough of 
them, so the Portuguese also recruited their colonial subjects. Other 
imperial powers did the same, but Lisbon’s approach was unusually 
enlightened inasmuch as it passed a long series of ‘colour blind’ decrees. 
One in 1684, for instance, specifically laid down that colour was to be 
disregarded as far as appointments and promotions to the Angolan units 
were concerned. It seems to have been reasonably effective, moreover, for 
the early 18th-century Luandan militia was indeed racially integrated 
(unlike that of Brazil). The main effect of such ordinances was to encourage 
the recruitment of assimilated blacks and mesticos (1.e., mulattoes), since 
they were already Portuguese in terms of language and culture. In theory 
such men could even rise to the rank of general, and at least one 19th- 
century mestigo did. Mocgambique experimented with supplementary 
indigena units during the first half of the 19th century, but even there the /7 
Linha units proper remained racially mixed until the 1890s, when they were 


replaced by companhias de guerra (1.e., field companies) composed of 
indigenas under white officers. 

The 2% Linha in the colonies was made up of traders or settlers and their 
armed slaves or retainers. It continued to form a significant element of the 
Portuguese forces until the 1890s. Unassimilated indigenas were employed 
as 3% Linha auxiliaries, like the empacasseiros (‘buffaloes’) of Angola’s 
‘guerra preta’ (‘black war’). This practice was common in all colonial 
armies, but the Portuguese seem to have made more use of it than most. In 
fact a kind of ‘feudalismo luso-africano’ grew up, by which the Portuguese 
governors ruled through subject or allied chiefs who were given 2° or 34 
Linha commissions and who called out their own clients, retainers, or 
tribesmen when required. Such Milicia or Ordenanga colonels might be 
semi-independent half-caste adventurers or even full-blooded African 
chiefs, but they spoke Portuguese, were at least nominally Catholic, and 
were proud to wear the uniforms of Portuguese officers. Their existence 
demonstrates the success of Portuguese cultural penetration and underlines 
the fact that up to the middle of the 19th century Portuguese influence in 
tropical Africa extended much further inland than that of any other 
European power. 

By then, however, it was very much on the defensive. Portugal suffered 
severely during the Peninsular War, and this was followed by several 
decades of political unrest and relative impoverishment. Not surprisingly, 
Portuguese power in Africa declined. It was unfortunate for the Portuguese 
that Doctor Livingstone arrived there at a time when their settlements were 
in a state of decay, because his widely-read reports coloured later 19th- 
century British (and other Northern European) views of Portuguese 
colonisation. The genuine achievements of the earlier centuries were 
forgotten, and the image which gained currency was one of squalid torpor. 

Even when greater stability at home (together with new and better 
weaponry) allowed the Portuguese to take the initiative in the 1860s, they 
were not always successful. As one commentator noted in 1891, the 
colonial units were short of officers (who were often detached to undertake 
administrative duties), few in numbers, without instruction, military 
education, or discipline, badly armed, badly clad, and even worse fed. 
However, they were reorganised by the heroic ‘Generation of 1895’ and 
reinforced by a series of metropolitan expeditions. Thus strengthened, they 
were able to impose effective Portuguese control over the remainder of 


Angola and Mocambique in a series of campaigns that remain little-known 
outside Portugal itself, but which were nevertheless comparable to those of 
those of other colonial powers. 

Even so, the Portuguese forces remained inferior to those of their 
neighbours, as some disastrous defeats at the hands of the Germans during 
the First World War were to prove. The Portuguese historians are 
commendably frank about the deficiencies of their troops, which had less to 
do with their organisation and equipment than with their levels of training 
and motivation. To some extent the traditional alliance with Britain had 
shielded the overseas forces from attack by other imperial powers for nearly 
two centuries, and they had not had time to catch up. Nevertheless, they 
continued to show the same dogged determination that had characterised 
the Portuguese presence from the start, and which was to remain typical 
through to 1974. 

Although there were similarities between the Portuguese approach to 
their overseas forces and those of other powers, these were mostly 
coincidental. As a long-established imperial power, the Portuguese did 
things their own way. During the 18th century the garrisons of both Angola 
and Mocambique consisted of Fijo (‘fixed’) regiments, a device also used 
by the Spaniards. They were technically part of the regular line but the fact 
that they were composed of degredados made them largely penal in 
character. The 19th century saw the development of separate Armies of 
West and East Africa, with a varying number of Cacadore (1.e., light 
infantry) battalions recruited from a mixture of degredados (both white and 
Indian) and ransomed black slaves, commanded by officers seconded from 
the metropolitan army. These troops could be reinforced by expeditions 
(usually battalion-sized) from Portugal, of which there were a considerable 
number during the century (many of them, admittedly, sent to put down 
local mutinies or revolts). Apart from the fact that the provincial units were 
racially integrated, this system was not unlike the one the French employed 
in Algeria, with its mixture of Métropolitan regulars, penal units, and local 
recruitment. 

However, for a long time there was no equivalent to the French Troupes 
de Marine. The Portuguese did form a Regimento do Ultramar (Overseas 
Regiment) in 1876, but it was never intended to serve in Africa and its role 
there was limited to providing cadres for the local units, rather like the 
Italian army’s Colonial Depot in Naples. The Portuguese did not form a 


Colonial Army proper until 1900, and reverted to the concept of one army 
with provincially-based units in the 1920s. Unlike the French, they did not 
plan to use their ascaris in Europe — in fact the reverse was true, for they 
had to send a significant number of metropolitan units to Africa to support 
their indigenas. In this respect they resembled the Italians. There was a 
parallel with the British, too, for the Portuguese made considerable use of 
Indian sipahis to help garrison East Africa (up to the 1870s the old- 
established Portuguese Army of India enjoyed the same kind of prestige and 
autonomy as the Indian Army did in the British system). 


Arms 


Portuguese weaponry was comparable to that of other European armies, 
though it began to lag slightly as industrialisation gathered pace elsewhere. 
During the first half of the 19th century the infantry carried orthodox 
flintlock muskets and the artillery used cannon of the French Gribeauville 
pattern. The cannon were cast in Portugal, and the muskets were 
manufactured there too, though there were undoubtedly many British arms 
in use as well after the Peninsular War. The flintlock gave way to the 
percussion musket in 1852, and in 1861 the government bought 14 mm 
Enfield rifles and carbines from Britain. These changes represented a 
technological delay of about ten years by comparison with the British 
Army. It is not clear how quickly these newer weapons reached the overseas 
forces. 

During the second half of the century the time gap began to close again. 
The Snider was adopted in 1871 (the conversions were carried out in 
Portugal) as opposed to 1866 in Britain. The first machine-guns (French 
Mitrailleuses) were acquired in 1871, and it is clear that a number of such 
arms began to find their way to Africa, though the type is not always 
known. The artillery received 8 cm mountain-guns in 1860, and these rifled 
muzzle-loaders became the mainstay of the colonial batteries. 

The Snider soldiered on until 1885, when the white infantry began to be 
re-equipped with the Guedes-Kropatschek 8 mm repeater rifle with its 
tubular magazine in the butt. However, most indigena units retained the 
Snider. Officers carried the Abbadie revolver, a 9 mm weapon introduced in 
1878. White cavalry still carried the Snider carbine but were re-equipped 
with the Guedes-Kropatschek model. A number of 11 mm Westley- 


Richards carbines were acquired in 1886, together with non-standard 
weapons bought in by various colonial authorities, including some 
Remington carbines. The commonest machine-gun seems to have been the 
Nordenfelt. The metropolitan mountain artillery had been issued with the 
M1882 7 cm breechloading Krupp mountain-gun, but the usual weapon 
mentioned in accounts was still the older 8 cm M1860 muzzle-loader. 
Neither of these guns had a modern recoil mechanism. The 7 cm model 
fired common shell, shrapnel, and case shot, and the 8 cm presumably did 
the same. A number of columns also used the light 3.7 cm Hotchkiss 
revolver cannon. 

New weapons continued to be acquired, and the technological gap 
narrowed to almost nothing towards the end of the century. The white 
cavalry, artillery, and Marinha already carried the M1896 Mannlicher 
carbine in 6.5 mm calibre, and in 1904 the white infantry adopted the 
Mauser-Vergueiro rifle, along with the Maxim machine-gun, both in the 
new calibre. However, the indigena units continued to carry the older 
Guedes-Kropatschek, or even the Snider. The field and mountain artillery 
standardised on the French ‘75’, which was designated the M1904, 
although once again the colonial units retained their older guns for much 
longer. 


BEFORE 1869 


Portugal emerged from the Napoleonic Wars exhausted, impoverished, 
and divided. The 40 years which followed saw the loss of Brazil and a 
series of coups and counter-coups at home (some of them successful, others 
not), including a fully-fledged civil war which the Liberals won in 1834. 
These events left Portugal in no position to maintain strong garrisons in her 
African provinces, and her power there reached its lowest ebb for several 
centuries. 

The organisation of the overseas units proper followed that of the 
metropolitan army. Both were deemed to form part of the Portuguese army 
as a whole, to the extent that officers and men could be detailed to serve 
abroad. The more privileged officers could avoid this duty, but many seem 
to have accepted tours of duty overseas as part of their career pattern. A 
typical career was that of Guilherme Frederico de Portugal e Vasconcelos, 


who enlisted as a volunteer in 1833, became a cavalry officer in 1835, was 
dismissed as a revolutionary in 1844 but readmitted in 1846. He served a 
term as a presidio commandant in Angola between 1852 and 1858, rejoined 
the peninsular cavalry, and was then sent to govern another presidio in 
Mocambique in 1861, rising to the rank of major and remaining in that 
province. He was promoted to tenente-coronel and given command of the 
third Zambezi expedition of 1868, during which he was killed. 

Men sent to one of the overseas territories were usually degredados who 
had been convicted of a military offence. In practice the smaller and more 
backward the station, the worse the quality of the degredados it received, 
for the capital garrisons in Angola and Mocgambique sent their own 
degredados to the less salubrious posts inland. 

Although Portugal abolished the Milicia and Ordenangas in 1820, this 
measure does not seem to have been universally applied, and the older 
terms remained in use overseas. The regular garrison made up the /% Linha, 
the settlers or traders and their slaves, servants, or other dependants the 27 
Linha, and friendly chiefs with their tribal warriors the 3% Linha. Most of 
the /% Linha garrison troops were infantry or artillery. Only Angola had any 
cavalry, and then only a squadron. Those territories with significant settler 
populations tended to have small artilharia units because these could be 
backed up by 2° Linha infantry in the event of an emergency. In smaller 
territories the /“ Linha gunners were expected to serve as infantry as well. 
The infantry units were either infantaria or cagadores. In the metropolitan 
army the two arms had different roles, but the distinction was less clear as 
far as the overseas units were concerned and seems never to have been 
formally defined. One usage signalled the difference between regulars and 
militia, the term ‘infantaria’ tending to be reserved for the 1° Linha 
regulars, and that of ‘cagadores’ for 2% Linha volunteers. A second usage 
signalled the unit’s racial composition, ‘infantaria’ standing for 1% Linha 
units with a significant number of whites and ‘cagadores’ for those made up 
largely of indigenous recruits. A third indicated the unit’s role. ‘Cagador’ 
means ‘hunter’, so the term suggested a unit intended for bush fighting in 
the interior rather than formal warfare against regular opponents. In the 
1857 Angolan organisation the battalion located at Luanda was designated 
‘infantaria’ and the outlying battalions ‘ca¢adores’. 


British officer of the Anglo-Portuguese Boundary Commission, 1890. 


The colonial garrisons 


After 1843 the garrison of Cabo Verde consisted of a Batalhao of 1% 
Linha gunners and a number of 2° Linha Milicia units. The gunners were 
also to be instructed as infantry. This unit was still in existence in 1867. 
Guiné continued to be a dependency of Cabo Verde, which provided its 
garrison. In 1824 this was set at five infantry and two artillery companies, 
but such a target was wildly optimistic and it was subsequently reduced to 
two companies. 2° Linha commissions were issued to prominent traders 
there, allowing them to organise their colleagues and friendly levies in 
emergencies. 

The garrison of Sao Tomé e Principe consisted of two companhias de 
artilharia, one for each island. Their 2° Linha force had been surprisingly 
strong during the 18th century, and this seems to have remained the case 


during the first half of the 19th. In 1844 it consisted of two Regimentos de 
Milicias. 

The garrison of Angola had consisted of a Regimento de Infantaria plus a 
number of independent companhias, an Esquadrado de Cavalaria and a 
Companhia de Artilharia. The 2% Linha establishment paralleled the 
infantry one, while the 3% Linha one had a Tergo in Luanda and 17 
companhias elsewhere. The regular regiment became a battalion in 1838, 
and a sapper company was added. The 1845 establishment was a Batalhdo 
de Infantaria, Esquadrao de Cavalaria, Companhia de Artilharia, and 
Companhia de Sapadores at Luanda; a Companhia de Infantaria and 
Companhia de Artilharia at Benguela; and nine independent Companhias 
de Infantaria. The 2° Linha establishment was to be two Batalhdes 
Nacionais (National Battalions) in Luanda and Benguela respectively and 
15 Companhias Moveis (Mobile Companies) elsewhere. These last were to 
prove an important element of the provincial forces. 

During the 1850s greater financial and political stability at home allowed 
Portuguese policy to become a little more expansionist in Angola. The main 
theatres were the north and east, but the results were indecisive. A series of 
campaigns were launched to bring the Cassange region under control. That 
of 1851 provides a good picture of the type of force the Portuguese fielded 
in these obscure wars. It consisted of a ‘detachment’ (probably company- 
sized) of 1% Linha regulars, 300 men from the 2° Linha Companhias 
Moveis, 400 traders and settlers, and 200 3% Linha empacaceiros, who were 
then joined by another 400 settlers and their slaves together with two guns. 

The garrison was reorganised in the light of this forward policy, and 1857 
saw a major reorganisation. There were now to be three infantry battalions, 
although this apparent expansion was achieved largely by consolidating the 
old presidio companhias. Batalhao N°1 was to be ‘Infantaria’ and the other 
two ‘Cacadores’. The Esquadrdo de Cavalaria was unchanged, but the 
artillery was consolidated as a Batalhdo de Artilharia (one mountain battery 
and three baterias de position). 

The forward policy in Angola led to defeats, and an expeditionary force 
had to be sent from Lisbon in 1860 to restore the situation. It included an 
artillery contingent as well as infantry. The officers came from a number of 
regiments, so it was presumably a composite unit. The infantry battalion 
had eight companies, two of which were composed of degredados. One of 
its officers was a member of the royal family, which underlines its 


significance in the eyes of the Portuguese government. However, the force 
suffered badly from disease and the /* Linha garrison remained relatively 
weak. In 1863 this led to another reorganisation of the 2% Linha forces. 
They were now to consist of a Batalhao Voluntarios de Luanda, a Batalhao 
de Voluntarios Cagadores de Rainha, various Companhias Moveis, and 
some Corpos de Guerra Preta. In fact, the period after 1863 saw the 
Portuguese reverting to the defensive. 

During the Napoleonic Wars the Mocambique garrison’s numbers fell to 
a deplorable state. Recruitment remained so difficult that the Portuguese 
even sought Neapolitan convicts in 1819. However, this arrangement 
proved worthless, so black slaves were forcibly enlisted instead. Even so, 
the provincial government was hard put to maintain anything like a credible 
military force. The essential structure does not seem to have changed much 
between 1815 and the 1850s, with a two-battalion garrison based on 
Mogambique Island (the seat of government) and separate companies in the 
Zambezi settlements and coastal towns. In practice the Portuguese 
depended very largely on their cipais (sepoys). These were no longer troops 
recruited from India, but were auxiliary contingents furnished by allies such 
as loyal prazo (crown estate) holders or local chiefs, and mainly composed 
of blacks. Their leaders usually held 2% Linha commissions, but the forces 
they provided were organised on a feudal basis rather than along regular 
lines. They were armed with a mixture of guns (matchlocks or flintlocks) 
and native weapons such as spears and bows. These cipais usually 
outnumbered the /% Linha members of any expedition by about three to 
one. 

As the prazo holders became increasingly Africanised, they inevitably 
began to defy the Portuguese administration. This led to the ‘Wars of the 
Zambezi’, which began in 1853 when the ruler of Massangano defeated a 
government force. Another force was defeated in the following year. This 
included 240 white soldiers whom the governor had brought with him from 
Portugal (though most of these were quickly incapacitated by fever and 
dysentery), as well as local units and chicundas (i1.e., slave soldiers) 
belonging to friendly prazo holders. The authorities were forced to leave 
Massangano alone for the time being. 

These defeats led to attempts to reorganise the territory’s forces. In 1857 
it was decreed that the garrison at Mocambique Island was to consist of the 
Batalhado de Infantaria de Mogambique N°1 (four companhias with 372 


men in all) plus a Bateria Artilharia (82 men). The latter was to come under 
the battalion commander’s orders. A disciplinary companhia was attached a 
year later. In 1860 a Batalhao de Infantaria N°2 with an integral artillery 
battery was formed to control the Zambezi garrisons. An indication of the 
increasing confidence being displayed by the Portuguese was the arrival in 
the same year of the first genuine volunteers for the provincial forces. 
Although both battalions were officially ‘infantaria’, they seem to have 
reverted to the title ‘cagadores’ by the mid-1860s. 

The provincial authorities still had to deal with Massangano, whose new 
ruler Bongo was the son of the man who had defied them in 1853. In 1866 
the governor sent an expedition of 67 whites, 850 blacks, and three guns 
against him. This burned Bongo’s aringa (i1.e., his stockaded base) but was 
then ambushed and routed. A second expedition was mounted in 1867. This 
had 400 men from the two provincial battalions (half were white and half 
black), plus 1,893 cipais provided by local traders and four guns. This force 
besieged Bongo’s aringa for three days but then had to retire. Its failure had 
a deleterious effect on the two provincial battalions, so the governor raised 
a four-company ‘Batalhao de Zuavos Reais’ (Battalion of Royal Zouaves) 
in Mocgambique, made up of free blacks under white Portuguese officers 
and NCOs. The governor had high hopes for this force and proposed that it 
should form the basis for a new pattern of organisation, but his plan was not 
accepted. 

In the meantime a third expedition was launched against Bongo in 1868. 
This was made up of 239 men of Batalhao de Infantaria N°1, 135 men from 
the Batalhdo de Zuavos Reais, 15 from the Corpo de Reserva, 400 auxilares 
indigenas, and an artillery park made up of three howitzers, five field-guns, 
and six Congreve rockets. The force included four officers and 102 
reinforcements from Portugal, of whom 77 were volunteers. Lisbon also 
sent 6,000 cartridges and 8,000 percussion caps, indicating that the regulars 
were armed either with percussion muskets or Enfield rifles. This force, too, 
was defeated, and the Zuavos Reais were promptly disbanded. 

In 1869 a fourth expedition was launched against Bongo. For this, a 
special Batalhao de Cagadores da Zambézia was raised in Portugal (the 
men were to be volunteers, aged under 35 and unmarried), together with a 
Bateria de Artilharia de Montana (mountain artillery battery). The battalion 
had six companhias totalling 516 men, and the battery 123 men. The 
authorities in Goa raised a Batalhdo Expedicionario a Mocambique (four 


companhias with 421 men), while those in Angola tried to raise a Batalhao 
Auxiliar, though without success. The metropolitan Cacadores’ enthusiasm 
was sapped by a long period of inactivity and they mutinied before they left 
Lisbon and had to be shipped out under armed guard. The expedition 
struggled up the Zambezi and reached Massangano in November. The main 
attack went in but was repulsed. The force withdrew and Bongo was left 
alone for the time being. 


Dress 


Portuguese troops wore the coatee up to 1856. It was blue with round 
cuffs for Infantaria (Figure 176) and Artilharia, and brown with black chest 
braiding and pointed cuffs for Cagadores (Figure 178). The facing colours 
varied according to the unit (this included the artillery). /nfantaria wore 
white belts and Cacadores black. The shako plate was a crowned star for 
Infantaria and Artilharia and a stringed bugle for Cagadores. The national 
cockade was white with a blue centre and a small brass button to hold it in 
place. The trousers were grey for winter, white for summer. The undress 
uniform for all arms took the form of a pillbox cap and a shell jacket with 
round cuffs (Figure 177). The tunic introduced in 1856 had eight buttons, a 
low collar, and plain round cuffs (Figures 179 and 180). The colour 
remained the same as before but the Cacadores lost their chest braiding. 
The shako plate now took the form of a shield flanked by a ‘trophy’ with a 
crown above. The undress uniform remained unchanged except that a tented 
forage cap replaced the pillbox model. During the 1860s the shako followed 
the prevailing international fashion and became more ‘French’, in other 
words lower and more forward-sloping. By 1869 the undress head-dress 
had become a qguépi (kepi) with a blue and white national cockade at the 
front. 

Overseas uniforms were supposed to conform to the metropolitan pattern. 
However, we know that when one detachment was relieved after 14 years in 
Guiné the men had been without any clothing issue whatsoever for 12 of 
those years. In these circumstances uniformity, let alone conformity with 
the latest Portuguese regulations, was unlikely. Insofar as the regulation 
uniforms were worn, it is likely that the trousers would have been white and 
the shell jacket the usual field wear. 


Details of provincial facings are hard to find, but regulations issued in 
1857 laid down those of the Angolan units, as follows: 
Information regarding the dress of the Mocambique garrison 1s scanty. The 
use of metropolitan uniforms continued, even to the leather stock, though in 
practice this was probably only worn in parade order. Units entitled 
‘infantaria’ would have worn blue and ‘cagadores’ brown. If presidio 
facings were ever allocated there seems to be no record of the fact. This 
lack of information is particularly unfortunate as far as the 1867 Zuavos 
Reais are concerned, for it is quite possible that they wore a version of the 
Zouave uniform, which was not only the height of military fashion at the 
time but had been adopted for French and British coloured colonial units. 
However, it is fairly clear that the 1869 Cacadores da Zambézia wore much 
the same uniform as the metropolitan Cacadores, for we know that Lisbon 
sent over 2,000 saragocas (the term used for the Cagadores’ brown tunics) 
together with woollen material for greatcoats and a large quantity of brim 
(i.e., white cotton cloth) for breeches and fatigue jackets. Unfortunately this 
does not tell us what kind of head-dress was used, though the guépi with a 
white ‘Havelock’ cover is likely as the latter was used by other armies at 
the time. The Indian Batalhdo Expedicionario probably wore the blue 
quépi, blue tunic, and white trousers of the regular troops in India. 


Corps Coat Collar Cuff Piping 
Staff Blue Red Red Red 
Bn Inf N°1 Blue Yellow Yellow White 
BnCagN2. Brown _ Black Red Black 
BnCagN°3 Brown Red Black Black 
Cavalry Blue Light Light Light 
blue blue blue 
Artilharia Blue Red Red Red 
Articifers Blue Black velvet Black velvet Red 
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Portuguese colonial troops. Figure 176: Infantaria, pre-1856. Figure 
177: Undress uniform, all arms, pre-1856. Figure 178: Cacgadores, pre- 
1856. Figures 179 & 180: Infantry private and officer, post-1856. 


Officers’ ranks were shown by means of epaulettes. A tenente-coronel 
(lieutenant-colonel) wore two gold ones with a strap of smooth braid, a gilt 
metal crescent edged with a trimming of twisted cord, and a fringe of thick 
twisted gold thread. The epaulette pads bore the emblem of the arm, the 
right-hand one having a silver crown above it. A major wore the same 
insignia in reverse. Capitdes (captains) and tenentes (lieutenants) wore two 
epaulettes, the captain’s fringe being of medium thickness and the 
subaltern’s thinner. Officers also wore gilt gorgets and crimson waist 
sashes. NCOs wore chevrons, a primeiro sargento (first sergeant) having 
four in gold braid on each arm, pointing downwards and backed by red 
cloth; a segundo-sargento (second sergeant) three chevrons of the same 
pattern; a furriel (lance-sergeant) two gold chevrons above the elbow and 
another smaller one nearer the shoulder; and cabos (corporals) and 
anspegadas (lance-corporals) two chevrons and one chevron respectively, 
pointing towards the elbow and of arm-of-service colour cloth. By the 
1850s cuff rings or chevrons were beginning to replace the epaulettes 
except on full dress. Generals wore bands of elaborate leaf embroidery, a 


coronel (colonel) one broad and three narrower rings, a tenente-coronel one 
broad and two narrower ones, a major one broad and one narrow one, a 
capitao three narrow ones, a tenente two narrow and an alferes (ensign) 
one. The NCOs’ insignia remained unchanged. In general, other insignia 
was restricted to the regimental number or unit cypher. However, 1835 saw 
the introduction of arm-of-service devices, though these were only worn on 
the officers’ epaulettes at first. Infantaria wore crossed muskets, Cagadores 
a horn, cavalry either crossed sabres (Cacadores a Cavallo) or crossed 
lances (Lanceiros), Artilharia crossed cannon, and engineers a castle. These 
devices did not change other than in detail throughout the century. 


PRELUDE TO IMPERIALISM: THE 1870s AND 1880s 


By the 1860s Portugal was beginning to recover some stability under 
the influence of the ‘Regenerators’. As a result, Lisbon was able to pay 
more attention to its colonies, and in 1869 it decreed a reorganisation of its 
forces there. As far as Africa was concerned, the changes were as set out in 
Table 44. All the battalions were to have four companies. At 397 men the 
Sao Tomé battalion was slightly smaller than the norm, while the Cabo 
Verde one was larger (526 men). The Angolan Artillery Battery had 209 
men. 

Metropolitan expeditions still had to be sent on occasion. This signalled 
the need for a permanent force of European troops who could be employed 
in the Overseas Provinces in the same way as the French Jroupes de 
Marine. The government could not afford an equivalent organisation, but in 
1876 it formed a Regimento de Infantaria do Ultramar. This had three 
battalions, of which one was stationed in Lisbon and the other two in India 
and Macau. It was not envisaged that 1t would send any units to Africa, but 
provision was made for individual officers and NCOs to be detached for 
service with the provincial forces there (the NCOs were commonly 
promoted to the rank of alferes). 


Cabo Verde and Guiné 


Cabo Verde remained peaceful. It still controlled the Portuguese forts in 
Guinée, and about half of the garrison’s effectives (200—250 men) continued 
to be stationed there. Towards the end of the 1870s it became clear that 


Guiné would have to be defended more effectively than that or the territory 
would be lost to another power. The result was that the rest of Batalhdo de 
Cagadores N°] was transferred to the mainland in 1879-80. The military 
garrison and civil police functions in Cabo Verde were to be taken over by 
detachments from the Lisbon-based battalion of the Regimento de 
Infantaria do Ultramar. However, this does not seem to have happened and 
1880 saw the creation of two Companhias de Policia. Each was to have two 
small artillery pieces and the men were to be trained as gunners as well as 
infantry. These companies absorbed a small civil police force which had 
been formed for the capital in 1873. 


Table 44: Reorganisation of African garrisons 1869 


Old New 
Army of West 
Africa 

Cabo Batalhao Cacadores Batalhao 

Verde Cacadores N°] 
Sao Corpo 12 Linha Batalhao 

Tomé Cacadores N°2 
Angola =Batalhdo Infantaria N°], Batalhoes 

Batalhoes Cacadores N°3, N°4 
& N°5, 


Cagadores N°2. & N°3, — Batalhao 
Batalhado Artilharia,  bateria Artilharia 


Artilharia 
Mogambique Batalhédo Infantaria N°1, — Batalhées 
Batalhao Cacadores N°1, N°2 
& N°3, 
Cacadores N°2; Artilharia Companhia 


Veteranos. 


Portuguese troops in Guiné in the 1880s. The officer and two of his men 
are surprisingly well dressed, but the costume of the kneeling figure is more 
typical of such neglected garrisons. 


The Guiné garrison of approximately two companies was divided 
between small outposts and expeditions were small-scale. In 1879 the 
territory was detached from Cabo Verde and became an Autonomous 
Military District, with Batalhdo de Cagadores N°] and a newly organised 
Bateria de Artilharia (14 men) as its garrison. In addition, Lisbon provided 
extra resources in the form of 142 Angolans from Angola’s Batalhdo de 
Cacadores N°5, who were integrated into Batalhdo de Cagadores N°1. The 
Cabo Verdean soldiers resented their transfer to the mainland, and in 1880 
those forming the capital’s garrison mutinied. This mutiny was put down (it 
is not clear what resources were used, though they are likely to have been 
Marinha elements as the Angolans were serving in the interior at the time). 
The garrison in 1881 consisted of 480 men of Batalhdo de Cagadores N°1 
(a mixture of Cabo Verdeanos, Angolans, and Portuguese degredados) plus 
the Bateria de Artilharia. The administration had also acquired some 


machine-guns. The first reference to these seems to be 1880, when a new 
post was created with a garrison of 150 men, five guns, and one machine- 
gun. Unfortunately the model is not known. In addition, the troops were re- 
equipped with Snider rifles, which were first employed there ‘em massa’ in 
1881 (this was several years after they were introduced in Angola). 


Sao Tomé and Principe 


The islands of SAo Tomé and Principe remained quiet. It became clear 
that the battalion-sized garrison was too large, even though it was smaller 
than the others and it was laid down that one-third of the men would 
normally be on leave at any one time (in effect this brought the garrison’s 
size down to about two companies and a reserve). In 1880 it was disbanded 
and replaced by two Companhias de Policia, N°I (132 men) on Sao Tomé 
and N°2 (87 men) on Principe (the latter was reduced to 41 men in 1882). 
As in Cabo Verde, each had two small artillery pieces and the men were 
trained as gunners as well as infantry. These companies absorbed a Police 
Company formed for the town of Sao Tomé in 1874. 

The fort of SAo Joao de Ajuda (Ouidah) in Dahomey formed part of the 
province of Sao Tomé e Principe from 1869 on. The garrison detachment 
was furnished by Batalhdo de Cacadores N°2. When this was disbanded in 
1880 it was decreed that Angolan troops were to provide the detachment. 
However, this provision was modified in 1885, when the so-called district 
of Ajuda was combined with Sao Tomé (this followed a locally inspired 
attempt to establish a Portuguese protectorate over Dahomey, which was 
then ruled out by the government in Lisbon, probably to avoid a clash with 
the French). The garrison was re-allocated so that the 2 Companhia was 
stationed in Ajuda, and Principe was garrisoned by a detachment from /* 
Companhia. Each company was to have 142 men. A further modification in 
1887 left Ajuda as part of the province of Sao Tomé but restored the 
companies to the strengths specified in 1882. 


Angola 


Of the Angolan garrison units, Batalhao de Cagadores N°3 and the 
Bateria de Artilharia were stationed in Luanda, Batalhao de Cacadores N°4 
at Ambriz, and Batalhao de Cacgadores N°5 at Mocamedes. In addition to 


these /% Linha units, there were 2% Linha Batalhdes in Luanda and 
Benguela, along with 28 Mobile Companies. The province was faced with a 
major emergency in late 1871 when the Dembos region revolted. A small 
force of 1% Linha units (presumably from Batalhado de Cagadores N°3) and 
Luanda’s 2% Linha battalion was unable to suppress the insurrection, so 
reinforcements had to be brought in. These included 160 men of Batalhao 
de Cagadores N°4 plus a detachment of artillery. There may have been 
some troops from Batalhdo de Cagadores N°5 too, for reinforcements were 
also brought from the south (i.e., Benguela and Mocamedes) and at least 
one officer from that unit distinguished himself. The eventual force was 
nearly 400 strong, but this number was quickly reduced through sickness 
and desertions. It achieved some successes but failed to subdue the 
Dembos, which revolted again in 1873. This time a full battalion of 526 
men was reconstituted from the demoralised remnants of the first 
expedition. In addition Lisbon raised a Batalhdo Expedicionario (the men 
were apparently nominated by their commanders and were not volunteers). 
In 1874 the reorganised Portuguese forces were able to achieve some 
successes with the aid of their artillery and new Snider rifles, but the 
Dembos warriors were effective guerrilla fighters and the Portuguese were 
still not strong enough to pacify the region. In the end they withdrew and 
left it to 1ts own devices for another 30 years. 

Expansion only commenced again during the 1880s, when the arrival of a 
group of Boer trekkers in the extreme south encouraged the Portuguese to 
re-establish a post in the area. The next expansion was in the north, where 
the need to establish a presence to forestall other powers resulted in moves 
to reoccupy the Congo kingdom. This involved a good deal of diplomatic 
activity, and it was partly Portuguese concern over the Congo and its 
hinterland which led to the calling of the Congress of Berlin. This did not 
accept all the Portuguese claims but did at least confirm Portuguese 
possession of the enclave of Cabinda. 

In 1880 the Angolan battalions were renumbered following the 
disbandment of Sao Tomé’s Batalhado de Cagadores N°2, becoming N°2 (ex 
N°3), N°3 (ex N°4), and N°4 (ex N°5). In 1885 a new Batalhado de 
Cagadores N°5 was formed to garrison Cabinda, bringing the total number 
of battalions to four. In 1886 the Companhia de Cavalaria and Companhia 
de Artifices were disbanded. The continuing need for cavalry in the south 


seems to have been met partly by the Boers. The 2° Linha units were 
reorganised in 1884. The 1869 structure was modified so that each 
administrative district had a battalion, company, or section, depending on its 
size. A good deal of reliance was still placed on the 3° Linha ‘guerra preta’ 
or auxiliaries. 

Fighting continued in the south. A revolt in the Humbe region in 1884 
was put down by a force consisting of 93 men of Batalhao de Cacadores 
N°4, 38 Boers, and 244 auxiliaries. Then Artur de Paiva, one of Portugal’s 
greatest colonial heroes, began his career by leading an expedition to the 
Cubango in 1885-86, followed by another in 1889 and a further one to Bié 
in 1890. These expeditions were made up of small numbers of regulars 
(almost certainly from Batalhao de Cacadores N°4), Boers, and auxiliaries, 
with two to four guns, and — in the case of the last expedition — a 
detachment of mounted troops or ‘dragoes’ (for whom see below), who 
must have been from the 2% Linha Esquadrdo Irregular de Humpata as 
there were no /* Linha cavalry at this period. The artillery employed by the 
1890 expedition consisted of two Krupp guns and two older 8 cm guns, 
together with two Nordenfelt machine-guns. 


Mocambique 


The 1869 reorganisation found Mocgambique in the middle of an 
unsuccessful war on the Zambezi. After the defeat of the fourth expedition 
against Massangano in 1869 the Portuguese gave up trying to control the 
Zambezi prazos and there were no further campaigns during the 1870s. Of 
the three Cacadores battalions, N° was at Mocambique island, N’2 at Tete, 
and N°3 at Inhumbane. Generally each had two companies stationed at the 
main base with the other two in outlying centres. Batalhdo N°] was a 
colonel’s command, while the other two were commanded by majors. The 
1“ Companhia of each was to be trained as artillery. In 1879 growing 
internal and external threats led to the creation of two new battalions, both 
recruited in Angola. 


Fig 18] Fig 185 


Portuguese colonial troops. Figures 181 & 182: Batalhao 
Expedicionario, Angola 1873. Figure 183: Cacgador de Africa, 1870s. 
Figures 184 & 185: Regimento de Infantaria do Ultramar, 1870s—1880s. 


Dress 


The 1869 overseas uniforms were to be similar to those worn in 
Portugal, but with distinctive facings and piping. The basic uniform was a 
blue or brown quépi and tunic worn with plain dark grey trousers. The tunic 
was single-breasted with a standing collar, with round cuffs for infantry and 
pointed ones for cagadores. For undress wear there was to be a white brim 
(i.e., cotton) tunic and trousers with the same coloured collars, cuffs, and 
piping. The distinctions were to be as follows: 


Province Coat Collar Cuffs Piping 
Cabo Verde Brown Black Black Green 
Sao Tomé Brown Black Black Green 
Angola 

Cacadores Brown Black Black Green 
Artillery Blue Scarlet Scarlet Scarlet 
Mocgambique Brown Black Black Green 


The quepi bore the national cockade (white with a mid-blue centre) over 
a small battalion number in gilt metal. Officers wore uniforms of finer 
quality but similar colours. The rank insignia consisted of gold chevrons 
above the cuff, together with a crimson silk sash over the right shoulder in 
full dress. 

The 1873 Angolan Batalhao Expedicionario wore the standard infantry 
dress with white piping (Figures 181 and 182). The men also had white 
brim undress jackets, brim trousers, and white guépi covers. 

Changes in the overseas garrison uniforms followed those of the 
metropolitan army in general outline. In 1880 the latter’s tunic became 
double-breasted, with two rows of five buttons and a turn-down collar. The 
Regimento do Ultramar wore a blue tunic with red facings. The grey 
trousers remained unchanged, but there were now to be baggy white ones as 
well, and both versions were to be worn with high, white-spatted gaiters. 
There was also a dark blue double-breasted greatcoat with a wide collar. 
Bandsmen wore the same uniform but with yellow braid around their 
collars and cuffs. Officers likewise wore similar uniforms but in finer cloth 
and with larger shoulder straps edged with gold braid. There was an 
important concession in 1881, when a white do/man was authorised to be 
worn at local discretion (presumably by officers only). This dolman had 
five gilt buttons flanked by white frogging, a standing collar, and pointed 
cuffs piped in white. Perhaps the most interesting provision was that the 
white straps were to have blue loops piped in red and bearing the 
appropriate rank stripes in gold, which seems to be the origin of the 
shoulder loops worn by Portuguese officers in tropical and field dress 
during the later 19th century and throughout the 20th. 

In 1885-86 all metropolitan infantry adopted the cagadores’ brown 
single-breasted tunic. Officers adopted dolmans. These had gilt shoulder 
scales in full dress and black cords otherwise. The officers’ undress head- 
dress was a peaked barrete (in fact a quépi) in brown with red piping, while 
the men’s undress cap was a brown pillbox with the unit number on the 
front in gilt. Regimental facings were abandoned and all infantry adopted 
red collars and piping, while cagadores continued to wear black facings and 
equipment and green plumes. It is not clear how this affected the infantry 


units in Africa, but since they were already wearing brown the only effect 
was likely to have been the disappearance of the provincial facings. 


Native soldiers in Portuguese service in Angola, c.1&85. Such troops 
were seldom uniformly dressed: supplies were intermittent and European- 
style clothing was considered uncomfortable. The most obvious indication 
that a man was a soldier was his belt and cartridge pouch: this was also 
true of Congolese forces. 

Equipment remained largely unchanged throughout this period. It 
consisted of a white waist belt with a single black cartridge pouch worn 
centrally or on the right hip and a bayonet on the left hip. Officers wore a 
sword, but the carrying of an Abbadie pattern revolver in a black holster on 
the right side, suspended from a belt over the left shoulder, was obligatory 
in all but full dress from 1878. 


Unfortunately there is little information available concerning the field 
uniform worn in the tropics. A Mocambiquean provincial decree of 1865 
noted that since the value of single-breasted jackets as opposed to casacos 
(tunics) had been demonstrated, officers could wear these when not on 
parade with troops. These jackets (which may have been white, although 
this is not stated) were to have the normal shoulder pieces, collar, and sash, 
except that the last was to be worn over the right shoulder. The decree also 
noted that other ranks were still to wear the leather stock, the undress cap 
was to have a white cover, and that cloth trousers were to be worn at night 
and throughout the cool season. As noted, the 1869 regulations prescribed a 
white undress tunic and trousers, and the Angolan expeditionary battalion 
of 1873 was given white jackets for undress. What probably happened was 
that the blue or brown tunic was worn (frequently with white trousers) for 
full dress and cool weather, with the white one for hot weather and field 
operations. Whether the latter kept its coloured facings for long is 
impossible to say. Head-dress was the quépi (Figure 185), which was often 
wor with a white cover and neck cloth. The Cabo Verde Companhias de 
Policia of 1881 were authorised black oil-cloth covers as well. 

The Regimento de Infantaria do Ultramar adopted a white tropical 
helmet in 1880 (Figure 184), which was also prescribed for the newly 
organised Companhias de Policia in Cabo Verde in 1881. This was 
followed in 1882 by a more general regulation which extended its use to all 
the overseas forces and also laid down the insignia to be worn on the front 
plate. The latter took the form of an eight-pointed gilt star with a crown 
above it, and the devices were worn in the centre of the star in silver. The 
Regimento de Infantaria do Ultramar wore the letters ‘RIU’. The Cabo 
Verde Police had the letters ‘PCV’ and the Sao Tomé Police ‘PST’, both 
over a company number. West African Artillery wore crossed cannon, 
cacgadores a battalion number, and the Mocambique units a battalion 
number. In full dress the helmet also had a gilt spike and chain. It is not 
clear whether this provision regarding the tropical helmet applied to all the 
overseas troops or only to Europeans serving in their ranks. The units were 
not segregated at this period, so that white Portuguese (admittedly mostly 
degredados), Indians, and Africans served side by side and wore the same 
uniform. This would have made any attempt to restrict tropical helmets to 
European ranks difficult. However, there seems to be no evidence that non- 
Europeans wore them. 


In practice the troops wore a mixture of military and native items which 
was anything but uniform. One watercolour of a ‘Cagador de Africa’ 
(Figure 183) shows a white soldier in a brown single-breasted tunic and 
trousers worn with a flat-topped black hat with the brim turned up on the 
wearer’s right, and with the trousers tucked into high buff gaiters. The tunic 
has a low, small, turned-down collar. It and the pointed cuffs are black, and 
the piping on cuffs and tunic front is red. The closely-spaced buttons are 
black. The hat has a green plume rising out of a bow which is light blue on 
one side and white on the other. The waist belt is buff with a brass plate. 
This uniform conforms to the 1869 regulations for both Angolan and 
Mogambiquean ca¢adores except for the colour of the piping, which should 
have been green, and the hat, which may have been a local adaptation. 
Other prints show some soldiers in guépis, tunics, and white trousers while 
others have bare heads, bare chests, and waistcloth, the only common item 
being a waist belt with a black ventral pouch (Figure 186). It is possible that 
these show 2° Linha troops rather than regulars, but taken together the 
plates tend to confirm what common sense suggests was the case, namely 
that the dress worn in the colonies (especially the more distant outposts) 
was much less uniform than that required by the regulations. Confirmation 
of this comes from a 1903 source which says ‘the absence of barracks ... 
compromised the strong discipline under which a detachment of native 
troops should usually be kept, instead permitting them to live with the local 
natives in a kind of hamlet, so that after a short time they were assimilated 
with the latter even to the point that they normally wore the same clothes 
and mounted guard in these in preference to their own uniforms.’ If this was 
true of the early 20th century, it would have been even more true of the 
19th. 


THE COLONIAL CAMPAIGNS OF THE 1890s 


Portugal’s claim to all the territory between Angola and Mocambique 
was presented to the Congress of Berlin in the famous ‘rose-coloured map’, 
but it clashed with Cecil Rhodes’ dream of a Cape to Cairo railway. This 
brought the Portuguese into conflict with the British, and led to what seems 
to have been the only actual fighting between representatives of the two 
nations ever recorded. 


The main dispute centred on Mocambique. A Portuguese expedition up 
the Shire river and similar activities in Mashonaland led to a humiliating 
British ultimatum in 1890. Portugal was obliged to accept this, but a further 
clash in 1891 between local British and Portuguese forces compelled 
Lisbon to send a major expedition. Although this saw no action, it 
established a precedent and led to the despatch of a series of similar 
expeditions during the next two decades. Most of these went to 
Mocambique because that was where the main fighting was (this also led to 
the India expedition, which was inspired by a mutiny among cipais who had 
been warned that they were due to go there). However, the later 
Mogambique expeditions were due more to a need to strengthen the 
province because of the outbreak of the South African War. 

The system used to mobilise these expeditions was continued until the 
middle of the First World War. Each metropolitan unit was drawn on in 
turn, starting with the lowest numbered, though the contingents were 
sometimes reinforced by drafts from other units. The artillery were a partial 
exception to this principle because it was drawn disproportionately from the 
Artilharia de Montanha, whose mountain-guns were particularly suited to 
the requirements of colonial warfare. The expeditionary units served for one 
year only. The composition of the various expeditions sent up to 1901 was 
as set out in Table 45 (the Indian and Macau expeditions being included to 
show how the system operated). 

The arrival of metropolitan units in Africa created the possibility of 
confusion with local units bearing the same numbers. Contemporary reports 
consequently distinguished between the two by adding ‘do Reino’ (‘of the 
kingdom’, meaning metropolitan Portugal) or ‘de Africa’ respectively. 

There were also major changes in the organisation of the overseas troops. 
These were inspired by Royal Commissioner for Mogambique Antonio Eles 
and his assistants (these men, mostly metropolitan army officers, formed the 
famous ‘Generation of 1895’ or ‘Centurions’). They were motivated by a 
desire to avenge the humiliation of the British ultimatum and establish 
effective occupation of the extensive territories which still remained to 
Portugal. 


Table 45: Composition of Portuguese expeditions 1891-1901 


1891 Mogambique  [/Regimento  Infantaria N°1;  Artilharia 


1894 


1895 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


Montanha (bateria); Regimento Artilharia N°4 
(companhia); Regimento Engenharia 
(companhia); plus services. 

Mogambique —_II/Regimento Cacadores N°2; Artilharia 
Montanha (bateria); plus services. 

Guiné One Companhia Fuzileiros Navais. 


Mogambique ___[I/Regimento Cacadores N°3; II/Regimento 
Infantaria N°2; Regimento Cavalaria N°] 
(esquadrao); Companhia Mista Engenharia; 
Artilharia Guarnigao (companhia); Artilharia 
Montanha (sec¢ao). 

India Regimento Infantaria N°3 (2 companhias); 
Regimento  Cavalaria N°3 — (companhia); 
Artilharia Guarnigao (companhia); Artilharia 
Montanha  (secgao); Companhia Mista 
Engenharia. 

Mogambique Regimento Cacadores N°4 (companhia); 
Artilharia Montanha (bateria); Saude (i.e., 
medical) (seccdo). Reinforced mid-year by 
Regimento  Cavalaria N°4 — (companhia). 
Reinforced later by Regimento Infantaria N°4 
(companhia) and drafts from Regimento 
Cagadores N°4 and Regimento Cavalaria N°4. 

Mogambique Regimento Cacadores N°5 (2 companhias); 
Regimento  Cavalaria N°5 — (esquadrdao); 
Artilharia Montanha (bateria). 

Mogambique  =Regimento Infantaria N°5 (2 companhias); 
Regimento. Cavalaria N°6 (2_ pelotées); 
Regimento Artilharia N°6 (bateria). 

Mogambique = Regimento Cacadores N°6 (2 companhias); 
Regimento  Cavalaria N°7 (2 __ pelotoes); 
Regimento Artilharia N°6 (bateria). 

Mogambique  Regimento Infantaria N°6 (2 companhias); 
Regimento Cavalaria N°7 (2__ pelotoes); 


Regimento Artilharia N°1 (bateria). Reinforced 
mid-year by Regimento Infantaria N°8& (2 
companhias); Regimento Cavalaria N°8& (2 
pelotoes); Regimento Artilharia N°3 (bateria); 
Regimento Artilharia N°5 (companhia). 


Macau Regimento Cagadores N°3 (companhia); 
Regimento Artilharia N°6 (bateria); services. 


1901 Mogambique  Regimento Infantaria N°9 (companhia); 
Regimento Cavalaria N°1 (pelotao); Regimento 
Artilharia N°4 (sec¢ao). Reinforced September 
by Regimento Infantaria N°9 (3 companhias); 
Regimento. Cavalaria N°l (2 __ pelotoes); 
Regimento Artilharia N°4 (2 secgoes). 


An early indication of the way in which the authorities’ minds were 
moving was the disbanding of the Regimento de Infantaria do Ultramar in 
1892. The essential reforms were introduced in 1893-95, though they took 
some time to implement. The first step was to make the provincial forces 
more independent of the metropolitan army. An Army of West Africa 
already existed. Now Mocambique’s units were upgraded to become the 
Army of East Africa, which was linked with the forces in India, Macau, and 
Timor. All Portuguese citizens resident in the provinces were supposed to 
serve for five years in the /% Linha and five more the in 2% Linha, although 
exemption could be purchased. These measures were followed by the 
dissolution of the multiracial units of the provincial /% Linhas and their 
replacement by companhias de guerra composed of indigenas officered by 
whites. These units were much more mobile and resistant to disease than 
the old mixed ones, and their effectiveness was increased by improvements 
to their armament and sensible changes to their clothing. Again, this 
measure took some time to implement. Although it is associated with 
Mogambique, it also applied to Angola, though the more general 
Portuguese sources do not always make this clear. 

Where the climate permitted (1.e., in southern Angola and Mocgambique) 
the infantry were supplemented by mounted units. These were usually 
(though not always) composed of whites and were known as dragoes, 


although there were no dragoons as such in the metropolitan army. There 
were also very effective paramilitary mounted policia units, perhaps raised 
to emulate the Mounted Police units in contemporary South Africa. 


Portuguese officers with early machine-guns. Colonial officers were 
well in advance of their metropolitan colleagues in appreciating the value 
of such weapons, and hand-cranked Gatling, Gardner, and Nordenfelt 
machine-guns were widely used. However, their tendency to jam frequently 
rendered them ineffective. 


The Portuguese also borrowed the concept of the chartered company, 
especially in Mogambique. Like the equivalent British organisations, these 
companies were authorised to raise their own para-military police forces, 
though with the proviso that their officers had to be drawn from the 
Portuguese Army or Navy and that the Portuguese government had the right 
to station its own forces within their territories. In addition, considerable 
use was made of Marinha companies or even battalions. 

The old 2% Linha still remained. In fact, the composition of many of the 
smaller expeditions reveals just how much reliance was placed on these 
units, which had different names in different provinces (companhias moveis 
in Angola, ‘cipais’ in Mogambique). To these may be added the Boer 
auxiliaries in the south of Angola, which were actually bodies of indigena 
auxiliaries organised, equipped, and led by Boer settlers. Finally, the old 37 
Linha guerra preta continued to exist, and a detailed examination of the 


composition of most expeditions shows how important these auxiliares 
continued to be, especially as scouts, screening troops, and baggage escorts. 

The changes made to the regular provincial troops (coupled with the 
metropolitan interventions) led to a series of successes and the extension of 
effective Portuguese control over large areas. However, they were only the 
precursor of further and more far-reaching modifications which were to be 
introduced in 1901. 

Portuguese tactics in all the colonial campaigns were very similar. In 
most cases a punitive column was sent out. This was screened by irregular 
auxiliares and headed by cavalry, with the infantry in two columns flanking 
the artillery, baggage train, and cattle. If the terrain permitted, the two 
infantry files of this ‘double column’ marched sufficiently far apart to 
permit the advance and rear guards to form the front and rear sides of a 
square by simply wheeling into line. The square was the standard combat 
formation. The artillery were placed at the corners and machine-guns in the 
centre of each face. The cavalry, auxiliares, and baggage sheltered inside 
until the mounted men could be let loose to charge and the auxiliares to 
pursue. 


Cabo Verde, Sao Tomé e Principe, and Guiné 


Cabo Verde and Sao Tomé e Principe remained peaceful during this 
period, and their garrisons remained unchanged. Guiné was still relatively 
unpenetrated. In 1890 its garrison consisted of the Batalhdo de Cacgadores 
N°1 and the Bateria de Artilharia de Guinée (the latter equipped with 
mountain-guns for field operations and sometimes described as a 
‘mountain’ unit). Because the territory under Portuguese control was 
restricted to that which could be reached by water the Navy played an 
important part in operations, with its armed launches Flexa and Zagaia and 
gunboats Mandovi, Lima, and Zaire and their landing parties. Even so, 
Bissau came under siege, and two Portuguese sallies were defeated with 
heavy losses. This led to a ceasefire and a reconsideration of Guiné’s status. 
The province was very poor, and in 1892 it was reduced to the status of a 
military district. As part of this retrenchment Batalhdo de Cagadores N° 1 
was converted into three Companhias de Policia, a Bateria de Artilharia, 
and a section of artillery. However, the trouble around Bissau continued, 
and there was another conflict in 1893—94. This led to the despatch in 1894 


of what was for Guiné a major reinforcing expedition of three companies — 
one of Fuzileiros Navais from Lisbon, one from Cabo Verde, and one from 
Angola. In 1899 the garrison companhias were combined as the ‘Grupo de 
Companhias de Infantaria da Guine’ . 


Angola 


Events in Angola during the 1890s were less dramatic than in 
Mogambique. There were a number of minor campaigns, but these were 
conducted by the provincial forces and no metropolitan expeditions were 
needed. In fact the Angolan authorities were even able to send 
reinforcements to Mo¢gambique. At the start of the decade Angola had four 
cacadores battalions (N°2, N°3, N°4, and the recently formed N°5). In 1893 
anew 1° Linha Companhia de Infantaria Montada (soon to become known 
as Dragoes) was formed to operate on the tsetse-free plateau around 
Mocamedes. It had a two-gun ‘division’ of artillery attached. The 
disbandment of Batalhado de Cacadores N°I in Guiné meant that the 
cacadores battalions were renumbered as N°/ (Congo), N°2 (Luanda), N°3 
(Benguela), and N°4 (Mocamedes). The other provincial units were to 
consist of a Bateria de Artilharia and a Corpo da Policia split between 
Luanda and Benguela. A depot was to be set up to provide recruits for 
Mogambique. This 1893 reform was not completed for financial reasons, 
and, in any case, was overtaken by an 1895 decision to abolish the 
cacadores battalions and create companhias de guerra in their place. There 
were to be 13 of these, each with a theoretical strength of 233 men. The first 
esquadrdo of each companhia was to be trained as artillery. In addition, 
there were to be the Dragoes, the Bateria de Artilharia, and the Corpo de 
Policia. 

It is clear from a study of the forces involved in various minor operations 
that this reform took some time to work through. It is true that the Lunda 
expedition of 1896 consisted of men of the 12% and 13% Companhias de 
Guerra plus four guns of the Bateria Mista, but the Humbe campaign of 
1897-98 still involved companhias from Batalhées de Cacadores N° 1, N°2, 
and N°4, together with 130 Dragoes, 42 artillerymen, 114 Boers, 114 
colonists, and 873 auxiliaries. In the same way, a 1900 expedition to Santo 
Antonio do Zaire in the north involved detachments from Batalhdes de 
Cacadores N°I and N°2 plus 120 Marinha seamen. However, this is 


virtually the last reference to the cagadores except for a brief appearance by 
some ten survivors from what was described as the ‘extinto’ Batalhao de 
Cacadores N°4 in 1902. 

The armament remained heterogeneous. A report in 1897 stated that the 
Angolan /% Linha troops had a mixture of Mannlicher, Kropatschek, and 
Martini-Henry rifles, together with Westley-Richard carbines. The Dragdées 
had 1886/91 Guedes-Kropatschek artillery carbines, but the 2% and 3% Linha 
troops were still using Sniders. All arms were generally in a poor state. 


The Portuguese infantry square at Marracuene, Mogambique, in 1895. 


Mocambique 


Mogambique saw the most dramatic developments. This was because 
the province’s hinterland lay across the line of advance of Rhodes’ British 
South Africa Company (the BSACo) and also encroached upon the sphere 
of interest of the British African Lakes Company in Nyasaland. At the time 
direct Portuguese control was restricted to a number of settlements along 
the coast and up the Zambezi, with nominal authority elsewhere being 
exercised through vassal chiefs and praceiros. However, the doctrine of 
effective sovereignty required the extension of direct control, and in 1889 
an expedition was sent up the Shire River towards Lake Nyassa. At the 


same time the Portuguese began to make treaties in Manicaland in an 
attempt to forestall the BSACo. 

These activities led to a British ultimatum in 1890, and the Shire 
expedition was forced to withdraw. Emboldened by this success, Rhodes’ 
BSACo then tried to seize further territory in Manicaland with a view to 
obtaining an outlet to the sea at Beira. This led to a clash with BSACo 
Police in 1891. The Mocambique settlers were outraged by these 
provocations and formed the company-sized Voluntarios de Lourenco 
Marques. This was joined by detachments of Batalhdes de Cagadores N° 1 
and N°4, a pelotao de Policia de Lourengo Marques, and some cipais. The 
column attacked the intrusive BSACo Police garrison in May 1891 but was 
repulsed. Although reinforced by more men from Batalhdes de Cagadores 
N°1 and N°4 with two Hotchkiss guns, it then retired. Meanwhile, Lisbon 
had sent an expeditionary force, but a ceasefire was arranged before it could 
get into action. The British government instructed the BSACo to pull back 
from the disputed fort, though most of Manicaland remained in British 
(later Rhodesian) hands. 

This left the Portuguese free to concentrate on establishing effective 
control over the rest of Mocgambique. The first priority was the south, which 
was coveted both by Britain and the South African Republic in the 
Transvaal. The region was dominated by the formidable Ngoni Empire of 
Gaza. In 1894 the tribes in the vicinity of Louren¢o Marques rose in revolt 
and besieged the city, which was defended by 120 men from Batalhdes de 
Cacadores N°1, N°2, N°3, and N°4 de Africa (i.e., the provincial units), the 
Policia de Lourengo Marques, and 120 sailors. The besiegers were beaten 
off. 

Shortly afterwards an expeditionary force arrived from Portugal, together 
with 300 Angolan recruits. A column made up of elements of these forces 
set out into the interior. It consisted of some 300 men from Regimento de 
Cacadores N°3 do Reino, another 300 from Batalhdo de Cacadores N°3 de 
Africa, infantry and cavalry from the Corpo de Policia de Lourenco 
Marques, and a Bateria de Artilharia de Montanha do Reino with four guns 
and two Nordenfelt machine-guns. It was attacked near Marracuene at dawn 
and formed square. This was broken (it was the Angolan recruits of 
Batalhao de Cagadores N°3 who gave way), but the Portuguese managed to 
restore the situation and emerged victorious. This victory did much to 
restore Portuguese morale. 


Further metropolitan reinforcements arrived in 1895. They brought the 
Portuguese forces up to about 3,200, of whom 2,700 were white (when 
relative population sizes are taken into account this effort was greater than 
the French one in Madagascar). The concentration was used to attack the 
Gaza Empire’s paramount chief Gungunhana. The southern column 
defeated a Ngoni force at Magul in September 1895. It had been 
accompanied by irregulars but the Portuguese sent these away because they 
wanted to defeat the natives alone — an indication of how high their morale 
had become after Marracuene. The northern column then defeated the main 
Gaza force at Coolela in November. The Gaza Empire began to fall apart 
and Mousinho de Albuquerque was able to capture Gungunhana himself in 
a daring cavalry raid on his Araal at Chaimite, an exploit which made him a 
national hero. Further cavalry actions succeeded in pacifying much of the 
territory. 

At this point, serious efforts were made to reorganise the provincial 
forces. At the start of the decade they had consisted of five 1% Linha 
cacadores battalions plus the 2% Linha cipais and other contingents. The 
discipline of the Angolan-recruited Batalhao de Cagadores N°4 
deteriorated, however, and it had to be disbanded in 1891, the men being 
split up among the other units. In 1893 the remaining four cagadores 
battalions were reduced to three (N°/, N°2, and N°3), each to be composed 
of four companies of indigenas with a battery of European artillery 
attached. This was followed early in 1894 by a decree recreating Batalhdo 
de Cacadores N°4 on the same basis. In fact the aim of standardisation was 
not achieved immediately and the companies continued to be a mixture of 
whites, Indians, Angolans, and local indigenas. A new decree towards the 
end of 1895 laid down that the battalions were to be broken up to form nine 
companhias de guerra (though these were still to remain ‘mixed’), with 
Corpos de Policia in the main towns. On taking over as Governor-General 
in 1896, Mousinho de Albuquerque continued the process of reorganisation, 
raising five new all-indigena companhias de guerra from the defeated 
‘Landins’ of Gaza and recruiting a pelotao de Dragoes Indigenas at 
Mossuril. Soon afterwards a Batalhado Disciplinar was formed with two 
companies, one white and one indigena (the former presumably being 
necessary to cater for the degredados previously sent to the cagadores 
battalions). 


Like Angola, Mocambique also seems to have acquired some non- 
standard arms. Mousinho made strenuous efforts to re-equip his troops with 
Martini-Henry carbines, but, unable to obtain enough for more than two 
companies, he issued the remainder with the very similar Peabody model. 

Mousinho now had to turn his attention to the hinterland of Mocambique 
island in the north. Another expeditionary force arrived from Lisbon and 
the Portuguese began their campaign against the Namarrais in 1896. The 
Namarrais resorted to guerrilla warfare and the expedition was 
unsuccessful. Mousinho asked for reinforcements and these duly arrived in 
late 1896. A new column was organised early in 1897, consisting of a 
companhia of Infantaria de N°4 do Reino, a Companhia de Marinha, a 
companhia of Regimento de Cavalaria N°4 do Reino, 1% Companhia de 
Guerra, a section of Artilharia de Montanha, and some 500 cipais. There 
were no decisive actions, and losses from fever among the white troops 
were high, though the new companhia de guerra proved its worth. 
Although less successful than the campaigns in the south, these activities 
did succeed in pacifying the region. 

Almost immediately, Mousinho was called back south to deal with a 
revolt in Gaza. He took most of the metropolitan troops with him and the 
rebels were beaten at Maconte in August 1897 after a classic cavalry 
charge. 

Meanwhile, the Governor of Tete had been dealing with the prazos along 
the Zambezi. This 1897 campaign involved only provincial troops 
supported by three Marinha armed launches. Despite being the first 
Portuguese colonial troops to experience return shelling by indigenous 
forces (the prazo holders had a number of guns) they were wholly 
successful, indicating how much the colonial forces had improved. 

Although these were the main campaigns of the decade, there were 
inevitably other minor ones as well. The only one to require metropolitan 
troops was that towards Lake Nyassa in 1899, which combined some 
members of Regimento de Infantaria N°5 with indigenas to form a 
Companhia Mista, to which were added a pelotao of Regimento de 
Cavalaria N°6, a bateria of Regimento de Artilharia N°6, and 1,587 cipais. 
Later in 1899 a slightly different approach was tried, white regular army 
volunteers being recruited for a campaign conducted by the Nyassa 
Company. The force was to consist of a company of infantry (probably a 
mista or mixed unit) and a section of artillery. 


Negoni attack the Portuguese square at Coolela in 1895. 
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Portuguese colonial troops. Figure 186: Indigena infantryman, 1890s. 
Figure 187: Cavalryman, Mocgambique 1895. Figure 188: Infantryman, 
Mocambique 1895. Figure 189: Indigena infantryman, 1890s. Figure 190: 
Infantryman, Angola and Mogambique 1900- 1. 


The metropolitan expeditions of 1900 were sent to Lourengo Marques to 
safeguard its neutrality during the South African War and saw no fighting, 
though some members of the 1901 expedition did see service subsequently 
in the Barué region. 


Dress 


The main metropolitan uniform change over this period was the 
abandonment of the brown tunic and pickelhaube by infantry and cagadores 
in 1892. Both now wore blue, single-breasted tunics with a coloured collar 
and pointed cuff piping, adding Austrian-pattern shoulder rolls in full dress. 
The facings were scarlet (changed to crimson in 1893) for infantry and 
black (changed to light blue) for cagadores. The pickelhaube was replaced 
by a low, square guépi with a white-over-light blue plume (green over black 
for cagadores) emerging from a cockade, the whole over a badge consisting 
of the unit number in silver within a gilt wreath. The trousers were light 
blue with arm-colour piping and were worn with black half-boots with two 
buckles at the side. In field order the guépi had a white cover with a black 
number on the front, and the trousers were usually white. The equipment 
became black and included double cartridge pouches. This field dress was 
not unsuited to the tropics, though the troops also had the usual fatigue 
outfit of white brim. 

The metropolitan expeditionary troops wore both uniforms. The orders 
authorising the 1894 expedition to Mocgambique prescribed not only cloth 
tunics and trousers (i.e., the blue tunic and light blue trousers of the newly 
modified Portuguese uniform) but also brim jackets and trousers. In practice 
they seem to have mostly worn the latter, with flannel shirts carried in their 
haversacks, and greatcoats wrapped in impermeable cloth and worn 
bandolier fashion. The head-dress was the quépi with white ‘Havelock’. 
The 1895 expedition wore the same uniform with the exception of the 
headgear, which was now a grey felt hat with a white and blue Portuguese 
cockade on the front (Figure 188). Later, when it became common to turn 
the brim up on the wearer’s left, the cockade was moved to that position. 
This uniform became the normal colonial campaigning dress for white 
troops during the 1890s. However, a blue flannel undress blusa and light 
blue-grey trousers or breeches were frequently worn as an alternative, 
especially by Mousinho and his cavalry in the south, where the climate was 


cooler (Figure 187). The felt hat remained almost universal (though 
photographs show a few white tropical helmets, presumably obtained from 
private sources). By the end of the period officers were beginning to adopt 
khaki drill, though there is no evidence that this was extended to the rank 
and file. The one exception to the general rule that the whites wore brim 
with slouch hats appears to have been the 1900 and 1901 expeditions, 
which reverted to metropolitan uniforms with white ‘Havelocks’ and 
trousers (Figure 190). No doubt the greater size and regular nature of these 
expedition were responsible for this rather greater formality. 

Uniform changes for the overseas troops are not easy to follow in detail. 
It seems that the metropolitan army’s 1892 change to blue did not apply to 
them, which led some of the provincial governors to authorise alterations on 
their own account. These prompted official circulars in 1895 and 1896 
prohibiting the practice except in cases of overpowering necessity, in view 
of the fact that a new set of uniform regulations was under consideration. 
Meanwhile, the basic field uniform remained the white brim jacket and 
trousers (Figure 189). Even this might be simplified in the field, as shown 
by the dress of an officer who served in the Shire expedition of 1889-90 
(Figure 191). Interestingly, he carries a long sheath knife and his revolver 
holster is tied to the thigh like an American gunfighter’s, while his breeches 
and boots are worn tight, as was the fashion among whites in Southern 
Africa at the time. The Martini-Henry was nonstandard but not uncommon. 
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Portuguese colonial troops. Figure 191: Officer, Shire River expedition 
1889-90. Figure 192: Dragoe, Angola 1894. Figures 193 & 194: 
Companhias de guerra, Mogambique late 1890s. Figure 195: Auxiliare 
officer, Guiné 1890s. 


The development of new, distinctively ‘colonial’ uniforms seems to have 
begun with the formation of the new dragoes unit in Southern Angola in 
1894. Its white members were given a blue uniform similar to that of the 
metropolitan light cavalry (the facings were red), but its indigenas received 
a special Zouave-style dress which represents the first known instance of 
this style being adopted by the Portuguese and is significant in view of its 
later adoption by the colonial army as a whole (Figure 192). It consisted of 
a fez (with a blue and white tassel in full dress), a collarless, waist-length 
dark blue jacket braided red, worn open at the front and fastened with a 
band of red braid, a grey pullover shirt with a low collar, a red 
cummerbund, calf-length breeches in white material with blue stripes, high 
spat gaiters of grey cloth, and either boots or sandals. Both the quépi and 
the fez bore a gilt disc backed with red and bearing a silver device. For 
artillery officers this was crossed guns under an interlaced ‘DM’ within a 
half wreath, for cavalry officers the same but with crossed sabres, and for 
gunners and troopers the same as their officers but with no wreath. On the 
collar artillery of all ranks wore gold grenades, cavalry officers crossed 
sabres within a wreath, and troopers the block letters ‘DM’ in silver. The 
grey slouch hat worn in the field bore similar devices. On full dress, ranks 
were shown as in the metropolitan army. On field dress they were placed on 
dark blue epaulette slides, in gold for officers and in red for NCOs. 

Over in Mocambique, 1894 saw a proposal that indigenas should wear a 
yellow cloth around their heads (presumably a form of turban), a blue 
blouse, and short breeches with bare legs and feet instead of their 
‘ridiculous’ cagadores’ uniform, arguing that this sensible dress would 
stimulate recruitment. Though this was not accepted, thought was clearly 
being given to introducing more suitable styles. Regulations issued in 1895 
for the new Army of East Africa prescribed that white officers and men 
should wear similar uniforms to those of the metropolitan infantry, except 
that the facings should be those of the cagadores (currently light blue) and 
the collar devices those currently used by the provincial forces (this 
probably meant a unit number or cypher). The barrete was to be light blue 


with a national cockade over a unit number or cypher. In service and field 
order the barrete could have a white cover and neck cloth with the number, 
cypher, or the letters ‘EM’ (1.e., Staff) on it in black. The field uniform was 
to be of white brim. 

The indigenas were given a Zouave-pattern uniform very similar to that 
of the Angolan dragoes, except that the breeches were light blue with black 
piping. They were worn with cloth gaiters (indigenas familiar with Western 
dress could add laced boots). The headdress was a red fez with a light blue 
band and the same gilt plate, national cockade, and battalion number as on 
the tropical helmet. In full dress a blue and white tassel was added. For 
normal wear the Zouave jacket was replaced by a dark blue single-breasted 
tunic. Interestingly, there were to be certain battalion distinctions. Batalhdes 
N°S] and 2 were to wear a white turban around the fez, with light blue 
cummerbunds for N°°/ and 3 and red for N°°2 and 4. The field uniform was 
brim ‘of the same pattern as the whites’. 

In practice, these indigena uniforms were soon overtaken by that 
designed for the new companhias de guerra. This consisted of a yellowish 
khaki shirt and wide ‘long shorts’ coming to just below the knee. The shirt 
had a red turn down collar, red straps, a red strip down the front opening, 
and round red cuffs, while the shorts had a red stripe (Figure 194). In full 
dress a darker, reddish khaki guisbau or sleeveless Zouave veste was added. 
This had black edging, loops, and decorative braiding (Figure 193). The 
legs and feet were left bare (Mousinho said that the old boots had only 
served to martyr their wearers). The red fez had a tassel, probably in blue 
and white, and bore a large badge consisting of the crowned Portuguese 
arms flanked by trophies with the national cockade above. This applied to 
the Mocambique units; whether or not the Angolan companhias de guerra 
were then given the same uniforms is not known, but it seems likely as the 
advantages were obvious. 


Portuguese colonial troops. Figure 196: Auxiliare, Angola 1890s. 
Figure 197: Auxiliare, Mogambique 1890s. Figure 198: Naval fuzileiro, 
Guinée 1894. 


A report on the 1897 campaign in Mocgambique noted that the auxiliares 
wore red or white cloths as field signs. Otherwise they wore their own 
costumes, which varied considerably between provinces. One 2° Linha 
lieutenant in Guinée, for example, wore elaborately decorated robes and 
carried a ceremonial sword (Figure 195), whereas a simple warrior from 
southern Angola wore little more than a leather apron (Figure 196), and 
another from southern Mocambique wore the Zulu-style dress and 
equipment of that region (Figure 197). 

The naval fuzileiros in Guiné wore either blue or white naval uniform, 
with a black varnished hat and equipamento de desembarque consisting of a 
black ventral pouch and a white haversack (Figure 198). 


THE COLONIAL ARMY 1901-14 


In 1901 the overseas forces became a separate Colonial Army along 
similar lines to those introduced at the same period by France, the main 
difference being the lack of any ‘Coloniale Blanche’ units stationed in 
Portugal itself. The companhias de guerra were restyled companhias 


indigenas. In certain of the colonies they were backed by companhias de 
infantaria Européias, and each colony was given a band. As far as Africa 
was concerned, the new structure was to be as follows: 

Cabo Verde: one Companhia Infantaria Européia, one Companhia 
Indigena Artilharia Guarnigado, one Corpo Policia, and one Banda 
Indigena. 

Guiné: one Companhia Mista Artilharia & Infantaria, and two pelotoes 
of Dragoes. 

Sao Tomé etc: one Companhia Mista Artilharia & Infantaria, one Corpo 
Policia, and one Banda Indigena. 

Angola: one Companhia Infantaria Européia, 16 Companhias Indigena, 
one Esquadrao Dragoes, one Bateria Mista Artilharia, two Companhias 
Mista Artilharia & Infantaria, one Corpo Policia, one Batalhao 
Disciplinar, three Bandas Européias, and four depot companhias. 

Mogcambique: two Companhias Infantaria Européia, ten Companhias 
Indigenas, two Esquadroes Dragoes, one Bateria Mista Artilharia, two 
Companhias Mista Artilharia & Infantaria, one Corpo Policia, one 
Batalhdo Disciplinar, two Bandas Européias, and four depot companhias. 

These provisions formalised changes already made following the 1895 
reorganisation. They allowed units from one province to be transferred to 
help in another. Most were now drawn from Mocambique, whose forces 
had earned a high reputation following the exploits of the ‘Centurions’ 
during the 1890s. 

The new Colonial Army structure proved to be capable of dealing with 
most challenges, but there was still a need for occasional expeditions 
composed of metropolitan troops. The main destination was now Angola. 
The mobilisation system continued to be that developed during the 1890s, 
with gaps for non-expedition years, as Table 46 demonstrates. 

There were no further metropolitan expeditions until 1914, partly 
because the local forces had succeeded in getting the upper hand, but also 
because use was made of expeditionary units from Mocambique. 

The Portuguese Revolution of 1910 was accepted without opposition in 
the colonies. Although the republican government initiated a major 
reorganisation of the metropolitan army, there was no _ equivalent 
restructuring of the colonial forces and the 1901 organisation remained in 
force with only minor modifications (bands were abolished in 1913). 


Cabo Verde, Sao Tomé e Principe, and Guiné 


Cabo Verde and Sao Tomé e Principe presented no problems during this 
period, and the small garrison of Sao Joao de Ajuda was reduced after the 
French pacified Dahomey. 

In Guiné the Portuguese remained confined to a few riverine locations. 
The garrison in 1903 amounted to 224 regulars, which was only half of 
what it had been in 1878, and expeditions were correspondingly small (one 
in 1902 had a pelotao of 35 infantrymen and a section of 25 artillerymen). 
Lisbon refused to send reinforcements, though 50 sailors did take part in an 
expedition in 1904 along with some 150 regulars and 1,050 auxiliares. The 
Companhia de Infantaria & Artilharia prescribed by the 1901 
reorganisation was not, in fact, formed until 1904, when the old infantry 
companies were disbanded. An Esquadrdo de Dragoes Indigenas was 
formed at the same time, though this may have been a 2% Linha unit. 1908 
brought a change of heart, and metropolitan troops arrived for an expedition 
against the Balantas. The artillerymen were volunteers but lacked modern 
guns, while the infantry were recent conscripts from Northern Portugal. To 
them were added the inevitable Companhia de Marinha and a Companhia 
Mista Infantaria ( indigenas and degredados), plus about 100 auxiliares. 
This strong column (512 regulars, mostly whites) met with little resistance 
but suffered considerably from sickness. The troops were then reinforced by 
a company from Mogambique (9% Companhia Indigena) and the combined 
force was employed in a fourth conflict around Bissau, once again to little 
effect. After this the whites were repatriated. Two smaller expeditions later 
in 1908, using essentially local forces, were relatively more successful, and 
this pointed the way forward. No more white troops were sent. 

The province still remained largely unpacified until the arrival in 1913 of 
Capitao Joao Teixeira Pinto, another of Portugal’s colonial heroes. His 
achievement was to conquer a large part of the hinterland using only a 
handful of 7% Linha troops in conjunction with native auxiliaries. In early 
1914, for instance, he employed some 120 regulars, the crews of the 
Marinha’s launches, and some 760 auxiliaries under their own chiefs. He 
was to continue his work until 1916, when he was transferred to 
Mogambique and killed while fighting the Germans. 


Table 46: Composition of expeditions to Africa 1905—8 


1905 Angola (Assembled but not despatched) Batalhdo 
Infantaria (2 companhias each ex Regimentos 
Infantaria N°°12 & 13); Regimento Cagadores N°6 
(machine-gun companhia); Regimento Cavalaria N°9 
(esquadrdo); Artilharia Cavalo (bateria); Engenharia 
(companhia). More Engenharia added November. 
Another Batalhdo Infantaria (2 companhias each ex 
Regimentos Infantaria N°14 & 15) was added in 
December, but elements were stood down May 1906. 


1907. Angola = Regimento  Infantaria N°12 — (companhia)); 
detachment of Artilharia Cavalo (1.e., horse artillery). 


1908 Guinée Regimento  _Infantaria = N°13 — (companhia); 
detachment of Artilharia Cavalo; detachment of 
Engenharia. 


Angola 


The Angolan provincial forces were reorganised along the lines laid 
down in the 1901 legislation. The main area of resistance at this period was 
the far south, where there was unrest due to the conflict then raging in 
neighbouring German South-West Africa. In 1904 Lisbon decided that it 
was necessary to occupy the region more effectively and sent money and 
materials (though not at that stage troops). The column formed for the 
operation was composed of a companhia of Batalhao Disciplinar and a 
companhia de Infantaria Europeéia, the 6%, 15°, and 16° Companhias 
Indigena, a companhia de Esquadrdo de Dragoes, a Bateria de Artilharia, 
920 auxiliaries, and a Marinha detachment with two Nordenfelt machine- 
guns. However, a mixed detachment of 500 men was massacred at a ford 
over the river Pembe and the rest withdrew. This defeat has been described 
as the Portuguese Islandwhana or Adua, and was undoubtedly a major 
setback. It led to the organisation of the 1905 expeditionary force from 
Lisbon, though this did not actually leave, partly because a new local 
commander managed to get the situation in hand with the aid of 
reinforcements brought in from Mocambique, his force being composed of 


a companhia de Infantaria Européia, the Esquadrao de Dragoes, an 
artillery detachment with two guns, the 15° Companhia Indigena de 
Angola, the 11% and 12° Companhias Indigena de Mocgambique, and a Free 
Corps of auxiliaries consisting of 50 Boers and 50 Muchimba warriors. 

Operations in the south continued in 1906. There was still no 
expeditionary force from Portugal, but the white component of the 
provincial forces was strengthened by the ‘doubling’ of the European 
Companhia de Infantaria and Esquadrao de Dragoes, and the Companhias 
Indigenas were expanded. The new units were soon in action, for the 
column operating in the Cuamato area in 1906 was made up of /% and 27 
Companhias de Infantaria Européia, a companhia de Batalhao Disciplinar, 
the 37, 8%, 11%, and 15% Companhias Indigena, a Companhia de Dragoes, a 
detachment of artilharia with six guns, ‘Auxiliares Boers’ (32 whites and 
200 blacks), ‘Auxiliares Portugueses’ (26 whites and 558 blacks), and a 
well-organised train of services. However, this force did little but construct 
a new fort and then withdraw. 

Revenge for the defeat at Pembe did not come until 1907, when another 
and even larger column was organised. This consisted of a metropolitan 
companhia (from Regimento de Infantaria N°12), the 1% and 2° 
Companhias Infantaria Européia, a companhia de Batalhao Disciplinar, a 
companhia de Marinha, the 14%, 15%, 16°, and 17“ Companhias Indigenas 
de Angola, the 10° Companhia Indigena de Mocambique, 1% and 2° 
Esquadroes de Dragoes, two batteries and one section of artilharia (ten 
guns in all), and one section of four Nordenfelt machine-guns. This 
defeated the Cuamatos at a major battle at Mufilo and other smaller 
engagements, a victory widely seen as avenging Pembe and given a good 
deal of prominence in the Portuguese press of the time. 

These southern Angolan operations were not the only ones to be 
undertaken. In 1902 there was a successful campaign in the Bailundo region 
on the Bié plateau, and the Dembos region also continued to give trouble 
until 1907. The forces involved were almost wholly provincial, the former 
consisting of a European company, the Esguadrdo de Dragoes and a 
detachment of artillery, with the 10%, 17%, 12%, 13°, and 14% Com-panhia 
Indigenas plus ten men from the ‘extinct’ Batalhdo de Cagadores N°4, 
whose presence suggests that the reorganisation process was a long-drawn 
out one. The relatively small size and wholly provincial composition of this 


column were typical of other operations in Angola during the period. The 
only expedition to involve larger and non-Angolan forces was that sent to 
Moxico in 1912. This included the /3° Companhia Indigena de 
Mocambique along with the 10%, 11%, 12%, and 13% Companhias Indigenas 
de Angola, a small detachment from the Policia de Luanda, and a Bateria 
Mista de Artilharia. 


Mocambique 


Although the legislation of 1901 authorised Mocgambique ten garrison 
companhias indigenas (1% to 10° Companhias Indigena), at least four more 
were formed during the following decade. Of these, the //% went to Angola 
in 1905-7, the /2° to Angola in 1904-6, and the /4% to Guiné in 1909-10. 
Some of the original companies were also sent outside Mocambique during 
this period: the 9% to Guinée in 1908-9 and the /0% to Angola in 1907-8, 
while the 9% also went to Angola in 1911-13. Despite this, the main 
Portuguese sources are unanimous in stating that in 1914 the colonial 
garrison consisted of the original ten companies, implying that the 
additional units had been disbanded by then. It 1s true that there appear to be 
no references to them in campaign records after about 1910—11. The reason 
for this seems to be that a new system was introduced in 1912 whereby 
supplementary companies were raised for service abroad. These were 
entitled companhias indigenas  expeditionarias and their numerical 
sequence began with 9%, presumably because eight companies had already 
served overseas. Most of these new units served in India and the Far East, 
though /5% and 16% went to Angola in 1914-16. In addition to the infantry 
companies, there was the Corpo de Policia de Lourengo Marques (a mixed 
cavalry/infantry force) and a mixed colonial artillery battery. Its name was 
changed to the Guardia Republicana in 1912. 

To these regular units must be added the forces maintained by the 
chartered companies, though most of these were armed police rather than 
soldiers. However, the Mocambique Company’s forces were reorganised in 
1910 to include a Corpo de Policia Militar consisting of a company of 
infantry and a section of artillery. 

The main operation in Mocgambique was that required to subdue the 
Barueé region to the south of the Zambezi in 1902. This comprised four 


platoons (92 men) from Regimento de Infantaria N°9 (which had come out 
to Lourenco Marques as part of the 1901 expedition), 80 Marinha infantry, 
some 550 indigena infantry (11 platoons drawn from companies all over the 
province), 96 cavalry, 67 gunners, and nearly 6,000 auxiliares and cipais. 
There were nine guns (including three 70 mm), two 65 mm mortars, and 
one Maxim machine-gun. Including carriers the force totalled some 15,000 
men. The other campaigns between 1900 and 1910 were relatively minor 
and well within the capacity of the provincial forces, or even the chartered 
companies (the column which pacified the Yao in 1912 consisted of 370 
men of the Nyassa Company’s forces plus three white pelotoes with two 
machine-guns and 2,500 cipais). 


Dress 


New uniforms were introduced for the colonial forces in 1900. Officers 
wore a light blue dolman and trousers with a brown slouch hat. In undress 
they had the kepi-like barrete with a coloured double band, piping, and 
emblem (Figure 199), or a pillbox cap with a black band for all arms. The 
dolman had a low collar, pointed (round for non-combatants) cuffs, six rows 
of black frogging, and decorative black Austrian knots on the sleeve and 
back, with brass scale epaulettes for full dress and gold shoulder cords in 
undress. The barette had a white cover for use in hot weather. There was a 
white hot-weather do/man with white frogging. European other ranks wore 
a plain single-breasted, six-button tunic with the same collar, cuffs, and 
piping (Figure 200). Mounted men wore shoulder scales but dismounted 
ranks had cloth shoulder rolls in full dress. In undress both wore shoulder 
straps. The single-breasted greatcoat was dark blue for all ranks. 

The full dress head-dress bore a silver nine-pointed star with a similar but 
smaller gold star superimposed on it and a gold crown above. In the centre 
was a plain disc bearing numbers or devices. The side of the hat bore the 
Portuguese cockade (mid-blue with a broad white rim). In full dress all 
ranks also wore a backwards-curving plume fixed to the hat’s upturned 
brim. The undress head-dress or white cover had the central number or 
device on the front. 

Rank was shown on the sleeve in full dress. Officers wore upward- 
pointing gold lace cuff chevrons. A coronel wore three broad chevrons, a 
tenente-coronel two, a major one broad and one narrow, a capitao one 


broad, a tenente two narrow chevrons, and an alferes one. The regulations 
made no mention of generals. A sargento-ajudante wore a gold crown on 
the lower right sleeve, while other NCOs wore chevrons there in the main 
facing colour, a /° sargento having four, a 2° sargento three, a 1° cabo two, 
and a 2° cabo one. 

Arm of service was shown by devices and the colour of the plume, collar, 
straps or wings, cuffs, and piping (piping and trouser stripes being double 
for officers, and single for men). Other ranks’ ‘wings’ were of the main 
collar or cuff colour. Staff had a gold cord loop with silver transverse leaves 
on the collar, a white plume, and dark blue facings; infantry had crossed 
rifles and black facings; cavalry crossed swords or lances with a skull 
above, a white plume, and red facings; artillery a grenade with red plume, 
collar, and piping, with black cuffs piped red; engineers a castle with red 
and black plume, a black collar piped red above and gold in front and 
below, black cuffs piped red, red scale and tunic piping, and red trouser 
stripes; and medical staff a wreathed caduceus with crimson facings. Unit 
identity was shown by silver devices placed on the cap badge or worn alone 
on the undress or field headgear. Companhias Indigenas wore plain 
numbers and other units their initials in the form of interlaced letters (e.g., 
‘BA’ for the Bateria de Artilharia de Angola, and ‘DM’ for the Dragdes de 
Mocamedes). Staff wore a crossed gun and sword, while medical and 
veterinary staff had an interlaced ‘SS’ (Servicios de Saude). 


Fig 199 Fig 200 Fig 201 Fig 203 


Portuguese colonial troops, 1900. Figure 199: Officer. Figure 200: 
Infantryman. Figure 201: Indigena infantryman, dress uniform. Figure 202: 
Officer, field uniform. Figure 203: Indigena infantryman, field uniform. 


Cabo Verdean troops wore the ‘white’ Colonial-pattern uniform. The 
dress uniform for Africans recruited from the other territories was also light 
blue, but of the Zouave style (Figure 201). It consisted of a sleeved Zouave 
jacket worn over a plain, round-collared, sleeved shirt, and baggy, calf- 
length breeches, together with a red fez and sash, dark brown three-buckle 
canvas gaiters edged with olive braid, and leather sandals. Musicians had a 
more elaborate pattern of braid, with Austrian knots on the sleeves and 
three loops down the front instead of the trefoils. The fez bore the same 
crowned star as the whites’ hat in full dress, otherwise the plain number or 
cypher. Arm of service was shown by the colour of the braid and fez tassel. 
Infantry wore black (musicians yellow); cavalry yellow and red; artillery 
red; engineers black and red; administration black; and disciplinary units 
black and yellow. 2% Linha units wore the same uniforms but with the metal 
colours reversed (1.e., silver lace and gold numbers, etc). Natives ‘who by 
their habits, customs and education’ could aspire to NCO status could be 
permitted to wear the same dress as whites on promotion to 2° Cabo. 


The basic field uniform was similar for all ranks and races. It consisted of 
a yellowish khaki tunic with a turn down collar, fly front, and four patch 
pockets with plain flaps and covered buttons. This was worn with khaki 
trousers (whites) or baggy khaki breeches (indigenas), and the same boots 
or gaiters as for full dress. Whites wore the felt hat (Figure 202), African 
indigenas either the fez or a plain khaki pillbox (Figure 203). 

Arm of service was shown by coloured collar patches. Staff wore dark 
blue edged white; infantry black; cavalry red with a gold or yellow braid; 
artillery red; engineers black edged red; medical staff crimson; veterinary 
staff dark blue edged crimson; administration light blue edged black; and 
disciplinary units (other ranks only) light blue. 

The equipment was generally light and consisted of a leather waist belt 
with a large ventral pouch. Colonial units seldom moved far from their 
baggage train (either ox-drawn or carried by porters), and while white units 
were equipped with the Kropatschek rifle at this period, many indigena 
units still carried the single-shot Snider. 

The Mocgambique Company’s officers wore the same uniform as those of 
the Colonial army, while its ascaris wore jackets and breeches of serge 
(presumably the same light blue as the Colonial indigenas) or khaki, with 
fezzes bearing blue and white cockades and crossed carbines. 

Metropolitan expeditions wore the khaki drill colonial field uniform, 
including the slouch hat. The latter may have had the blue and white 
cockade but does not seem to have borne the metal star badge, nor do the 
metropolitan troops seem to have worn collar patches. 

Only the insignia changed after the revolution of 1910. The crown 
disappeared, together with the blue and white cockade. The latter became 
red with a green centre, and post-war photographs suggest that the crowned 
star was replaced by the armillary sphere from the new arms, set within a 
U-shaped wreath. The sargento-ajudante now wore a small version of the 
new Portuguese arms within a wreath, but the other rank devices remained 
unchanged. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Although Portugal did not go to war with Germany until 1916, she was 
well aware that the Germans had designs on her colonies, and took steps to 


safeguard these by sending expeditionary forces to both Angola and 
Mogambique. These were drawn from the metropolitan army, which had 
been expanded following the Revolution of 1910. Initially there was an 
attempt to keep up the system whereby metropolitan units were sent abroad 
in their numerical sequence. The last infantry regiments to have sent 
detachments overseas had been Regimentos de Infantaria N° 12 & 13 in 
1907-8, so the first to be called on for Angola and Mocambique in 1914 
were Regimentos de Infantaria N°*14 & 15. This sequence continued to be 
followed in 1915, but was later abandoned under the pressure of 
maintaining the Corpo Expedicionario Portugués in France. The units sent 
were third battalions or their cavalry or artillery equivalents. The need for 
machine-gunners had clearly been recognised by 1915, while cavalry were 
perceived to be of little use. 

A coup in December 1917 brought in a new government which was 
privately opposed to further involvement in the war. However, the situation 
in Mocambique forced it to remain on the Allied side. A counter-coup was 
launched by the Marinha in January 1918. It was unsuccessful, and the 
captured mutineers were formed into the 1918 Batalhdo Expedicionario de 
Marinha which was used to reinforce Mocgambique. 


Cabo Verde, Sao Tomé e Principe, and Guiné 


Cabo Verde was reinforced by some artillery and ‘a company of 
atiradores’ from Portugal, but this was the only modification to the pre-war 
garrison. The other West African colonies were not threatened and 
remained backwaters. In November 1917 the Corpo de Policia in Sao Tomé 
was even reduced to one section of artillery (21 men) and a company of 
infantry (341 men). In Guiné, Texeiro Pinto continued his remarkable series 
of pacification expeditions, using a small nucleus of regulars and large 
numbers of auxiliaries. The largest of these operations (1915) started with 
250 regulars (drawn from /% and 2“ Companhias Indigena plus the artillery 
detachment), some volunteers, and 1,500 auxiliaries, including 200 
horsemen. However, Texeiro Pinto quickly left the regulars behind and 
went on with a tiny nucleus of whites and the auxiliaries, and this set the 
pattern for his subsequent expeditions. 


Angola 


The Portuguese were apprehensive about Southern Angola, which had 
only just been pacified and which was bordered by German Siidwestafrika 
to the south. By this time the original 16 companhias of 1901 had been 
increased to 22 (1% to 22% Companhias Indigenas), with two European 
companhias and two esquadroes de dragoes. Four new companhias (23% to 
26° Companhias Indigenas) and two new sections of artillery (N°°5 & 6) 
were raised, and the 75% and 16% Companhias Indigenas de Mocambique 
arrived as reinforcements. 

Lisbon also sent out metropolitan reinforcements in September 1914. 
They consisted of an infantry battalion (III/Regimento de Infantaria N°14), 
a machine-gun battery (II/Grupo Metralhadores N°1), a cavalry squadron 
(III/Regimento de Cavalaria N°9), a four-gun artillery battery (II/Regimento 
de Artilharia de Montanha) and engineer, medical and _ services 
detachments, 1,937 men in all. 

Meanwhile there was a clash at Naulila in Southern Angola after some 
Germans had been killed in what seems to have been a misunderstanding. 
This led the Germans to mount a punitive expedition. The Portuguese sent a 
column consisting of III/Regimento de Infantaria N°14, W/Grupo 
Metralhadores N°1, I\/Regi-mento de _ Artilharia de  Montanha, 
III/Regimento de Cavalaria N°9 (metropolitan), 75% and 16° Companhias 
Indigena (Mogambique), 1“ Companhia Européia, and 3°, 15%, and 16° 
Companhias Indigenas, plus N°] Esquadrao de Dragoes (all Angolan) 
together with some volunteers and Boer and native auxiliaries. These troops 
had to be split up to defend the frontier and lines of communication, and 
when the Germans attacked the Naulila garrison consisted of one 
companhia of II/Regimento de Infantaria N° 14 with another in reserve, 16° 
Companhia Indigena de Mocambique, a battery of machine-guns, a bateria 
of Regimento de Artilharia de Montanha (three Erhardt guns), and a 
pelotao of I/Regimento de Cavalaria N°9, with a screen of tribal 
auxiliaries. The Germans attacked this force and drove it back, sparking off 
a major native revolt. 

The Portuguese remained on the defensive until the arrival of the second 
expedition in March 1915. Its first wave consisted of III/Regimento de 
Infantaria N° 16, W/Regimento de Infantaria N° 17, \\/Grupo Metralhadores 
N°2, II/Grupo Metralhadores N°3, \l/Regimento de Cavalaria N°11, | and 
IW/Artilharia de Montanha, engineers, and services. These units were 


followed a month later by III/Regimento de Infantaria N°18, Ill/Regimento 
de Infantaria N°19, two companhias of Regimento de Infantaria N°20, 
I/Grupo Metralhadores N°1, Grupo Metralhadores N°2, 1/Grupo 
Metralhadores N°3, W/Grupo Metralhadores N°6, W/Regimento de 
Cavalaria No3, WUl/Regimento de Cavalaria N°4, VIII/Regimento de 
Artilharia N°1, VIII/Regimento de Artilharia N°2, VI/Regimento de 
Artilharia N°3, V/Regimento de Artilharia N°7, V/Regimento de Artilharia 
N°8, engineers, and services, together with a Batalhao Expedicionario de 
Marinha. Most of these units were sent to the south, where they were joined 
by a ‘divisao’ of mountain artillery, the other European infantry company, 
an Esquadrdo de Dragoes, and the 14% and 17% Companhias Indigenas from 
the Angolan provincial forces. The previous expeditionary forces also 
remained in place (except for the Angolan 3° Companhia Indigena, which 
seems to have been withdrawn). The overall Portuguese effort, which 
involved some 5,000 troops, was sufficient to bring the south back under 
control. 

The strength of the effort in the south reflected Portuguese concern 
regarding this region. The South African victory in Stdwestafrika did not 
necessarily reduce this, for the Portuguese saw the Union as an expansionist 
power too. The fact that so many of the Portuguese troops were 
metropolitan was partly due to the fact that the forces further to the south 
(whether German or South African) were also white. 

The rest of Angola was left to the provincial garrison. It remained 
relatively quite until 1917, when there were serious revolts in the central 
region. These were put down by relatively small local forces with the aid of 
some 3,000 Bailundo auxiliaries (their presence has led to this being called 
the last great guerra preta). One of the most important factors leading to 
Portuguese supremacy was a 1912 decree which had prohibited Africans 
from owning guns or gunpowder. Even so, the provincial forces had been 
increased to 40 companies by 1917-18, though most of these were 
understrength despite the retention of soldiers long past their retirement age, 
and ineffective because of shortages of equipment and suitable officers and 
NCOs. 


Mocambique 


The Mogambique garrison in 1914 consisted of /°—-/0% Companhias 
Indigenas, although certain Companhias Indigenas Expeditionarias were 
serving outside the province, including the /5% and /6% in Angola. In 
addition there was the Guarda Republicana de Lourenco Marques (a mixed 
race cavalry/infantry force), and an artillery battery. To these must be added 
the forces maintained by the Mocambique and Nyassa Companies, though 
these were armed police rather than soldiers. 

There was a minor German incursion into Mocambique in September 
1914, apparently led by a hotheaded German surgeon who thought that the 
despatch of Portuguese reinforcements meant that war had broken out. The 
Portuguese protested, but took no further action. The metropolitan 
reinforcements which arrived in October consisted of an infantry battalion 
(III/Regimento de Infantaria N°15), a cavalry squadron (IV/Regimento de 
Cavalaria N°10), a four-gun artillery battery (IV/Regimento de Artilharia 
de Montanha), and engineer, medical, and service detachments, in all a total 
of 1,527 men. However, these restricted themselves to constructing roads 
and fortified posts along the south bank of the River Rovuma, which 
formed the frontier with German East Africa. 

The colony began to organise additional units of its own. The new 
infantry companies were also called Companhias Indigenas Expeditionarias 
because they were intended to operate outside the colony proper (..e., 
within the territory of the Nyassa Company or in German East Africa). This 
expansion began in 1915 and the companies eventually totalled 30 (though 
this appears to include the original ten garrison companies and those 
Companhias Indigenas Expeditionarias previously sent to serve outside 
Mocambique). The numerical sequence of the new companies actually 
began with N°/7, skipped N°/8, and then continued from N°/9 onwards. 
There were also five Baterias Indigenas de Metralhadores (machine-gun 
batteries) numbered /“—5%. The two main chartered companies also took 
steps to form their own infantry companies. The Mocambique Company 
eventually raised four (they were commonly known as /*—4*% Companhias 
de Beira after their parent company’s headquarters) and the Nyassa 
Company two (generally regarded as being inferior to the others). 

The normal term of service in Africa for metropolitan troops at this 
period was one year (by the end of which period fever had usually sapped 
most of their strength), so in October 1915 Lisbon sent a second expedition 


to replace the first. This was similar in composition except that a machine- 
gun grupo was added, no doubt on the basis of reports from the Western 
and other fronts. It consisted of III/Regimento de Infantaria N°21, U/Grupo 
Metralhadores N°7, 1V/Regimento de Cavalaria N°3, V/Regimento de 
Artilharia de Montanha, plus engineer, medical, and service units, in all a 
total of 1,558 whites. 

Germany declared war on Portugal in March 1916, and the Portuguese 
planned an offensive across the Rovuma in co-operation with British forces 
from Nyasaland. The Governor sent reinforcements northwards. They 
consisted of the white mounted company and indigena infantry company of 
the Guarda Republicana de Lourengo Marques, together with the colony’s 
artillery battery. Although supported by gunfire from the Portuguese cruiser 
Adamastor and the gunboat Chaimite, as well as some antiquated 7 cm guns 
from the colony’s battery, the attempt to cross the Rovuma was a failure. 

This defeat led Lisbon to send a third expedition to supplement the 
rapidly weakening elements of the second. This arrived in July 1916. It 
consisted of three infantry battalions (III/Regimento de Infantaria N°23, 
III/Regimento de Infantaria N°24, III/Regimento de Infantaria N°28), and 
two companies (reinforcements for III/Regimento de Infantaria N°21), three 
machine-gun batteries (I/Grupo Metralhadores N°4, 1/Grupo Metralhadores 
N°5, and II/Grupo Metralhadores N°S8), five artillery units (Grupo 
Artilharia N°1, Grupo Artilharia N°2, and I, Il, and IV/Artilharia de 
Montanha), plus engineer, medical, and service units, a total of 4,642 
whites in all. General Ferreira Gil took command of the combined 
expedition. 

The Portuguese forces crossed the lower Rovuma in strength in 
September 1916. Columns composed of a mixture of new metropolitan 
reinforcements and colonial units advanced and took Nevala. However, the 
Germans counter-attacked (22 November) and drove them back in a retreat 
which came close to a rout. The Portuguese then abandoned the north bank 
of the Rovuma, and the situation reverted to what it had been before the 
unsuccessful ‘offensive’. 

Lisbon then sent out a fourth expedition, which arrived between early 
and mid-1917. It took the same form as the previous one, namely three 
infantry battalions (III/Regimento de Infantaria N°29, Il/Regimento de 
Infantaria N°30, and III/Regimento de Infantaria N°31), two artillery 


batteries (both from Regimento de Artilharia de Montanha), and a company 
of engineers, in all 4,058 whites. At the same time, the Governor began to 
raise yet more Companhias Indigenas Expeditionarias, aided by the fact 
that the fourth expedition included white cadres for one cavalry squadron 
and another 20 indigena infantry companies. The cavalry squadron does not 
seem to have been raised, but further infantry companies certainly were, the 
numbers allocated being 19°-40° and 42°—45% Companhias Indigenas 
Expeditionarias. No more machine-gun batteries were formed, possibly 
because machine-guns were now issued to the companhias themselves. The 
Guarda Republicana de Lourengo Marques was apparently disbanded by 
the provincial government on economic grounds, albeit against military 
advice. 

The Portuguese continued to hold the line of posts further east along the 
Rovuma. Only partial details of their deployment are available, but it is 
clear that in broad terms the white troops remained near the coast while the 
companhias indigenas garrisoned the interior. They even planned another 
advance into German territory, and organised two grupos das companhias 
indigenas, namely Grupo Companhias Indigenas N°1 (25%, 26%, 27%, and 
28° Companhias Indigenas Expeditionarias) and Grupo Companhias 
Indigenas N°2 (33%, 34%, 35%, and 36% Companhias  Indigenas 
Expeditionarias) for this purpose. By this time, however, the British were 
pushing von Lettow’s askaris back into the south-eastern part of German 
East Africa, and the main service they wanted the Portuguese to perform 
was to hold the river line, in particular the key site of Negomano. The 
offensive was cancelled and the Portuguese reinforced Negomano. Von 
Lettow then crossed the river and attacked it with his reduced and 
reorganised force (November 1917). The Portuguese garrison consisted of 
25%, 26%, 27%, and 28% Companhias Indigenas Expeditionarias plus a mixed 
companhia (part 21% and 29% Companhias Indigenas Expeditionarias), 3° 
Companhia da Beira, and I/1 and II/3 Grupos Indigenas Metralhadores 
(machine-guns). As these units had neglected to prepare any defences until 
the last moment, the post was overrun, leaving the Germans free to 
penetrate the interior of Mocambique. 

This the Germans did, overrunning one post after another (the only 
serious resistance was put up at Serra Mecula by Capitdo Curado and his 
21% Companhia Indigena Expeditionaria, which had already demonstrated 


its effectiveness in the earlier fighting). The British landed forces in the 
various coastal ports, but the only Portuguese reinforcement was a Batalhao 
Expedicionario de Marinha sent in April 1918 to combat a serious native 
revolt in the Barué region further to the south (its value was dubious as it 
was largely made up of sailors exiled for their part in the attempted coup). 
The revolt was actually suppressed by a comparatively small regular force 
made up of one of the Mocgambique Company’s companhias plus the 314 
and 32% Companhias Indigenas, a European infantry platoon, and three 
‘divisions’ of artillery with two mountain-guns each (one column also had 
two 7.5 cm mortars). However, there were a large number of auxiliaries, 
some 30,000 Ngoni having been recruited to hunt down the rebels. The 
latter’s forces were beaten by mid-1917, but sporadic fighting continued 
until 1920. 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese troops were used as static garrisons while the 
British columns pursued the Germans. This was partly because a shortage 
of carriers made it difficult to maintain both armies in the field. Many 
Portuguese were posted along the Rovuma because the Allies believed that 
von Lettow intended to turn north again. In fact he continued his advance 
towards the south, and by June 1917 he was at Nhamacurra, near the port of 
Quelimane, where he overran a joint Anglo-Portuguese force composed of 
the 21%, 25%, and 39% Companhias Indigenas Expeditionarias, 7“ Bateria de 
Artilharia de Montanha, and elements of H/3rd King’s African Rifles. After 
this the Portuguese were restricted to garrisoning the coastal towns, leaving 
the pursuit entirely to the British. Van Deventer, the Allied C-in-C, 
indicated that he was dissatisfied with the quality of the Portuguese troops 
and did not think that they should be used outside entrenchments. As the 
Portuguese accounts admit, the war was effectively over as far as they were 
concerned. 


Equipment, organisation, and morale 


The Portuguese troops in both Angola and Mocambique were 
unquestionably inferior to those of the other European colonial powers, 
especially the Germans’. The problem was not one of organisation or 
armament. The metropolitan units were structured along conventional lines, 
with infantry battalions having four companies, machine-gun batteries four 
(later six) guns, and artillery batteries four. The standard rifle was the 6.5 


mm Mauser-Vergueiro, though cavalry and artillerymen still carried the 
Mannlicher carbine. The machine-gun was the reliable Maxim, also in 6.5 
mm. There are no indications that the smaller calibre was a disadvantage as 
far as bush warfare was concerned. There are no references to light 
machine-guns and only one to mortars, although both were used by the 
British in the later stages of the conflict. The standard artillery piece was 
the 7.5 cm mountain-gun, a version of the excellent French ‘75’, which 
could be broken down into sections for transportation. There were some 
complaints about poor quality ammunition and an insufficiency of artillery 
shells, but the Portuguese situation seems to have been no worse than that 
of the other Allies, and considerably better than that of the Germans. The 
Portuguese also had some Fiat lorries, though there was a scarcity of 
drivers. 

The colonial troops were organised into companhias indigenas, and apart 
from the two Mocambiquean grupos of 1917 no attempt was made to form 
larger groups. A companhia indigena had 250 ascaris at full strength and 
was commanded by a white capitado with one tenente, three alferes, and 
white NCOs down to cabo (corporal). In 1916 the indigena units still 
carried M1887 Kropatschek rifles or even older Sniders (these last were 
used mainly by the Nyassa Company’s cipais), but they were all re- 
equipped with Mauser-Vergueiros during the campaign. Some of the earlier 
Hotchkiss and Nordenfelt machine-guns may have been employed during 
the initial stages, but subsequently the colonial units used Maxims. 
However, the colonial artillery still used the 7 cm 1882 bronze mountain- 
gun, a sturdy but obsolete breechloader lacking any recoil mechanism. 

The real problem with the Portuguese forces was that they were (to quote 
one of their historians) ‘without cohesion, without robustness, without 
discipline and without adequate training’. The commanders of the second, 
third, and fourth Mocambiquean expeditions also lacked colonial 
experience, as did most of their subordinates. Many of the latter were 
demoralised before they arrived, and did not know their men because the 
battalions were all newly formed units. The men did not know how their 
rifles and machine-guns worked. The state of discipline can be gauged from 
the fact that one battalion mutinied before it was sent out, while two other 
companies were transferred to Mocambique as a punishment and arrived 
wearing woollen uniforms intended for Flanders! The troops were poorly 
educated and ignorant of basic hygiene precautions, as shown by the fact 


that they preferred the fresher but more dangerous untreated water to that 
disinfected by the medical units. This ignorance showed up in a difference 
in the sickness rate between the sargentos and the less well educated cabos. 
Their food was rancid and inadequate in quantity, and a shortage of African 
labourers and porters meant that the white troops had to do much of the 
physical work themselves. Small wonder that the second expedition had lost 
some 75% of its strength by the time the third arrived. 

The same problems affected the white cadres of the companhias 
indigenas. Many took full dress uniforms with them and insisted on being 
carried in hammocks instead of marching with their troops. The ascari units 
consequently suffered by comparison with those of the other nations 
involved in the conflict. The Portuguese themselves ranked the Germans’ 
askaris first, the Belgians’ second, the British ones third, and their own last 
of all. One German participant concluded that 500 German troops could 
safely take the offensive against 1,500 Portuguese! 


Fig 205 Fig 206 Fig 207 


Portuguese colonial troops, 1914-18. Figures 204 & 205: Infantrymen. 
Figure 206: Seaman, Marinha landing party. Figure 207: Officer. 


The casualty rate in Mocambique (the main campaign theatre) was 
moderate. Out of some 20,000 metropolitan troops and 11,000 colonials 
(including white cadres) there were 142 deaths in combat (54 white and 88 


black) and 2,154 from disease (1,945 white and 209 black). The overall 
casualty rate was approximately 7.5%. The figures show how much of the 
actual fighting was done by the indigenas. They also indicate how badly 
sickness affected the whites, though they do not reflect the long-term effects 
on the health of the troops repatriated to Portugal. Carrier deaths were 
reported as 2,487 from all causes, which is almost certainly an 
underestimate. 


Dress 


The clothing of the metropolitan troops was the grey 1911-pattern home 
service field dress. The cotton cloth was a mixture of black and white 
threads that produced a ‘speckled’ effect without the bluish tinge of the later 
woollen uniforms. The uniform consisted of a high-crowned tropical helmet 
(this was actually part of the home service dress), a high-collared, fly- 
fronted tunic with straps and two breast pockets, plain trousers, and puttees 
(Figure 204). The undress head-dress was a conventional peaked cap (this 
replaced the quépi-like model in 1913), though a simpler folding side-cap 
was introduced in 1914, and the older blue pillbox cap continued in use 
(Figure 205). There was also a grey woollen greatcoat which was 
commonly worn rolled up over the shoulder in bandolier form: this coat 
was single-breasted, with pleated breast pockets for sergeants and above. 
The equipment was of brown leather, with two ‘coffin’ type cartridge 
pouches and a waist belt with an ‘S’ clasp. The helmet had a short, 
removable brass spike. Insignia consisted of a red cockade with a green 
centre worn on the front of the helmet, a gilt arm-of-service device or 
number below it, on the cap front, and on the collar. The metal items were 
bronzed after 1916, but photographs suggest that they were frequently 
missing in Africa (although, rather oddly, the helmet spike seems to have 
been worn by some individuals in the field). Officers’ rank insignia was 
worn on dark blue epaulette slides and NCOs’ chevrons on the sleeves. The 
Portuguese troops in France developed a system of black bars on grey 
epaulette slides for the latter, but it is not certain whether these were worn 
in Africa, though it seems likely. 

The colonial forces continued to wear their 1901-pattern khaki drill field 
dress. The regulation headdress for white personnel was still the broad- 
brimmed felt hat, though some may have adopted tropical helmets. The fact 


that the hat was still being worn is suggested by one account of Naulila, 
which says that the Portuguese scouts were told to check whether a 
horseman’s hat had an upturned brim (the Germans followed this fashion 
whereas the Portuguese increasingly did not). The same source also says 
that the Portuguese looked to see whether the hat had a ‘green’ band (the 
Sudwestafrikan facings were actually light blue, but the mistake is 
understandable). The Portuguese cavalry at Naulila were actually 
metropolitan troops, but some may well have been issued with colonial- 
pattern uniforms. As is common in wartime, there was a relaxation of the 
dress regulations and officers began to appear in shirt-sleeves (Figure 207). 

The Marinha contingent in Southern Angola wore the same grey as the 
metropolitan troops, except that the tunic had a blue seaman’s collar (Figure 
206). 


SPAIN 


Spain can claim to be one of the first as well as the last surviving 
colonial power in Africa. Her involvement began before 1500 and continues 
today with the old city enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla on the northern coast 
of Morocco. 

The Pope had allocated all new discovered lands east of Brazil (..e., 
including Africa) to Portugal in the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494. Spain’s 
Empire thus came to be centred in South America. However, the 
northwestern corner of Africa was already familiar to the Iberians, so the 
Spaniards were free to expand there without breaking the treaty. Portugal 
later handed over the island of Fernando Po so that Spain could have a base 
for its own slave traders, but this never became an important colony. As for 
the territories which later made up Spanish Sahara, the Spaniards did not 
even begin to try to pacify these until the 1920s. 

Although Spain maintained a separate colonial army in the Americas and 
Philippines, she was slow to develop one in her African possessions. This 
was because the Moroccan enclaves were not only small but lay close to the 
mother country — circumstances which seemed to call for regular garrisons 
provided by the closest peninsular commands rather than a separate 
‘African’ army. Such a force only began to come into existence in the early 
years of the 20th century, and even as late as 1924 no more than 4,484 men 
of the 52,143 stationed in Ceuta were Moroccan Regulares. Another 4,000 
belonged to the Zercio or Spanish Foreign Legion, but this was almost 
entirely composed of Spaniards. In the same way, black Africans were not 
recruited for the garrison in Spanish Guinea until 1901, which was much 
later than in any of the other European colonies. 

This omission is even more curious because the Spaniards were well 
placed to observe how their French neighbours organised their forces in 
Algeria, and how the British, French, and Germans structured theirs in West 
Africa. Indeed, the Regulares were clearly patterned after the Tirailleurs 
and the Jercio after the Légion, while the very title of the Guinea Guardia 
showed that it was a form of constabulary. However, the Spaniards faced 
considerable difficulties when they tried to enlist Moroccans, for the 
inhabitants of the Rif were ancient foes and the French refused to allow 


them to recruit further afield in their North African territories. The 
Regulares thus had to be drawn from the very tribes whom the Spaniards 
were trying to pacify. This made them unreliable, particularly in the early 
days, which in turn meant that they had to be backed up by strong 
contingents of peninsular troops. 

As a result, the Spanish metropolitan army was more closely involved 
with Africa than those of other European powers. The original North 
African ‘Crusade’ of 1509, for instance, was carried out by troops of 
Spain’s ‘new model’ army, while the peninsular units continued to be 
heavily involved in the Moroccan campaigns of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Indeed, the Spanish-Moroccan War of 1859-60 saw Spain field a 
bigger proportion of her metropolitan army than any other European power 
ever employed in Africa. The arm least represented was the cavalry, for the 
mountainous nature of the theatre meant that there was comparatively little 
scope for their employment. 

Although line units continued to be stationed in rotation in the North 
African enclaves even during quiet periods, the latter’s permanent garrisons 
were long provided by Fijo (fixed or garrison) elements. Such units were a 
traditional feature of Spanish military organisation overseas, and were (in 
theory at least) always composed of Spaniards. Although not penal corps as 
such, they provided a useful dumping ground for refractory or politically 
unreliable soldiers. However, there were also regular penal corps, such as 
the disciplinario units which garrisoned Melilla for much of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 

The Spaniards did make some limited use of indigenous troops, but 
mainly as guides and interpreters. Such units as were involved remained 
small, and it was not until the later 1920s that the locally-recruited 
Regulares were combined with the 7ercio and transformed into a regular 
‘Army of Africa’. This rapidly became an elite force, and was to play an 
important role during the Spanish Civil War. Even so, it continued to be 
backed up by the peninsular army’s elite Cazadores, six battalions of which 
were still serving in Spanish Morocco at the start of the Spanish Civil War. 

The size of the forces Spain deployed in Morocco 1s worthy of note. It is 
true that North Africa always called for larger European armies than the rest 
of the continent, as the various French and British expeditions to Egypt, 
Algiers, and Tunisia all demonstrated. The Muslims there were better armed 
than the warriors south of the Sahara, and history showed that despite their 


internal divisions they could be relied upon to unite against an infidel 
invader. Even so, Spanish expeditionary forces remained disproportionately 
large, even after Morocco became a protectorate and they were (in theory, 
anyway) only engaged in pacifying the Sultan’s territory for him. The 
Spaniards often committed 30—-40,000 regular troops in relatively small 
theatres without obtaining anything other than limited local successes, and 
it was not until the French became involved that the backbone of Berber 
resistance was broken in the Rif in the mid 1920s. 


Spanish infantry in Fernando Po, c.1860. 


Spanish Catalan Volunteers overrun Moroccan gun positions in 1860. 


This brings into question the effectiveness of the Spanish forces. In 
organisational terms they were similar to those of other European forces 
(particularly the French) and they did not lag behind noticeably as far as 
equipment was concerned (they were using Minié rifles by the middle of 
the century, and Mausers and Krupp field guns by its end). The real 
difference lay in the relatively low level of professional competence shown 
by many officers, who were often appointed on political grounds, and in the 
low level of training of the rank and file, who were often sent on unpaid 
leave during their period of active service. This practice was the result of 
Spain’s penury, as was the poor standard of nourishment of the troops. The 
army also suffered from being a conscript force involved in a series of 
colonial campaigns which had relatively little backing from the populace at 
large. The bravery of the individual Spanish soldier was never in doubt, but 
his discipline and morale were frequently defective. These factors forced 
the Spaniards to field relatively large forces, which were made all the more 
unwieldy by the need to provide commands for an over-abundance of 
mediocre senior officers. 


NORTH WESTERN AFRICA 


There was peace between Spain and Morocco throughout the first half 
of the 19th century. This was fortunate for the Spaniards, because it was a 
period during which their country was fought over (during the Peninsular 
War) and suffered a series of revolutions and civil wars. The army was 
continually being disrupted, and this applied as much to the garrisons of 
Ceuta and Melilla as to the peninsular units. In 1848 two battalions of 
Cazadores de Africa were formed, one for Ceuta and one for Melilla, but 
these were disbanded again the following year. In 1855 four Companias de 
Disciplina were formed for Melilla and its subordinate possessions. These 
then became a Batallon, but in 1857 this was absorbed into the Regimento 
Fijo de Ceuta, which had been re-raised. As 2° Batallon Regimento Fijo 
Ceuta the Melilla unit was to form part of the garrison there during the 
1859-60 Moroccan War. 
In 1859 domestic difficulties led Spain to engineer a war with Morocco. 
A Spanish expeditionary force under General O’Donnell landed at Ceuta 


and marched on Tetuan, fighting a major battle there before capturing the 
town in February. After this it turned towards Tangier, fighting another 
battle at Wad Ras in March. The Moroccans then sued for peace and Tetuan 
was returned to them. 

The Spaniards had an advantage in that they had just introduced new 
Minié firearms (the M1857 carbine and M1859 rifle), though the Coraceros 
(Cuirassiers) and Lanceros did not carry the former, and only the foot 
Cazadores had the latter. Even so, the Moroccans knew how to entrench 
themselves, and their field fortifications had to be carried with the bayonet 
by battalion columns, using tactics similar to those that the French had just 
demonstrated in Italy. These involved a good deal of hand-to-hand fighting. 
Although they won all their battles, the Spaniards lost some 2,000 killed 
plus another 5,000 deaths from disease, and the war produced few gains. 

Initially the Spanish army was made up almost entirely of regular 
peninsular troops. It numbered some 35,000 men (approximately a third of 
the Spanish army of the time) and was divided into three Army Corps and a 
Reserve Corps. The infantry were strongly represented. At this period the 
arm consisted of 41 regiments, of which some 30 served with the 
expeditionary force, sending either one or both of their battalions. There 
were also 20 battalions of the elite Cazadores, 19 of which served in 
Morocco. There were some Cazadores de Caballeria squadrons acting as 
divisional cavalry and a Cavalry Division with squadrons from the 
Coraceros, Husares, and Lanceros regiments. Organisation was 
conventional except that most of the infantry brigades were split into two 
media (1.e., half) brigades of two battalions each, which helped to provide 
employment to the Spanish Army’s unusually high number of senior 
officers. 

No additional peninsular units arrived during the campaign, but some 
auxiliary units such as provincial battalions and Marina infantry were 
called in. There were also two picturesque volunteer units, a battalion of 
Catalufian volunteers and a ‘division’ (in fact the equivalent of a brigade) of 
Basques, together with a small group of indigenous Moros Tiradores del 
Rif. The latter were raised in Melilla, but a section was transferred to the 
army in the west to act as scouts. The order of battle immediately before the 
encounter at Wad Ras (i.e., when reinforcements had brought the army to its 
maximum strength of 45,000) was as shown in Table 47. 


After this conflict there was peace for 30 years. In the 1880s Ceuta came 
under Cadiz and Melilla under Granada. The garrisons consisted of two 
infantry regiments each. Most were line regiments serving in rotation, but 
there was also a Fijo regiment at Ceuta and a battalion at Melilla (formed in 
1880 from Regimento Fijo de Ceuta), plus the Mounted Cazadores 
squadrons. Ceuta also had the local Lanceros and a Compania de Mar (one 
of the ‘sea companies’ which formed part of the army), which doubled as 
artillery. The Ceuta Lanceros had some Moroccan troopers in the 1890s. 
Some of the Moros Tiradores del Rif from Melilla had remained there after 
serving as guides and interpreters with the Spanish expeditionary army in 
1860 and become the Moros Tiradores de Ceuta. In 1887 they reverted to 
their original title, and in 1895 became the Milicia Voluntaria de Ceuta. 

There was fighting around Melilla in 1893-94 after Spanish troops 
unwittingly desecrated the tomb of a local saint. The garrison at the time 
consisted of 1° & 2° Batallons Regimento Africa (1,000 men), the Batallon 
Disciplinario (25 men), a section of Cazadores de Caballeria (50 men), a 
company of /3° Batallon Garrison Artillery, plus some engineers. It was 
quickly reinforced by Regimento Borbon, the Batallon Cazadores de Cuba, 
and the rest of the artillery battalion. The Spanish government also sent 100 
Tiradores Mauser (1.e., Mauser-armed sharpshooters) drawn from Regi- 
mento Saboya and Batallon Cazadores de Puerto Rico, equipped with new 
7 mm Mauser rifles. (These units were evaluating the weapon at the time, 
but the rest of the infantry were still using the M1871 Remington. The 
Mauser’s performance ensured that it was adopted after the campaign as the 
M1893.) Another 140 Mausers were sent for the sharpshooters of the 
garrison units. In addition there were two small local auxiliary units, the 
Moros del Rey (the King’s Moroccans, used for scouting and escort duties) 
and the Guerillas de la Muerte (a company-sized unit raised from local 
convicts). 


Table 47: Spanish order of battle in north-west Africa in March 
1859 


[? 
Cuerpo 

[4 
Division 


1* Brigada 1° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Fijo Ceuta, Batallons 
2° Brigada Cazadores Talavera (5) & Mérida (19). 
1° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria Rey (1), Batallon 
Cazadores Las Navas (10). 
24 
Division 
1* Brigada 1° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria Granada (34), 
2° Brigada Batallon Cazadores Barbastro (A). 
Brigada § Batallons Cazadores Cataluna (1), Madrid (2) & Alcantara 
Provisional (20). 
1° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria Borbon (17). 
Corps Escuadrone Cazadores Caballeria Albuera, Escuadrone 
Troops Cazadores Caballeria Menorca; 1° Regimento Artilleria 
Montana (3 companias), 1° Regimento Artilleria Montado (1 
compania), 2° Batallon Pontoneros (2 companias), 1° Batallon 
Pontoneros (1 compania). 
2° 
Cuerpo 
[¢ 
Division 
1* Brigada 1* Media Brigada: /° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria 
Castilla (16). 
2* Brigada 2* Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Figueras (8) & 
Simancas (13). 
Attached to 1* Media Brigada: 1° & 2° Batalléns Regimento Infanteria 
division Cdrdoba (10). 
2° Media Brigada: /° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Saboya 
(6), Batallon Cazadores Arapiles (11). 
Batallon Voluntaria Cataluna. 
2a 
Division 
1* Brigada 1* Media Brigada: 1° Batallon Regimento Infanteria 
Navarra (25), Batallon Cazadores Chiclana (7). 
2° Brigada 2* Media Brigada: /° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria 


Corps 
Troops 


3? 
Cuerpo 

[¢ 
Division 
1* Brigada 


2° Brigada 


2a 
Division 
1* Brigada 


2° Brigada 


Corps 
Troops 


Reserve 
Corps 


Toledo (35). 
1* Media Brigada: /° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria 
Princesa (4). 
2° Media Brigada: 1° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Leon 
(38), Batallon Cazadores Alba de Tormes (10). 

2° Regimento Artilleria Montado (2 companias), 5° 
Regimento Artilleria (compania montana), 2° Batallon 
Ingenieros (compania). 


1* Media Brigada: /° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria 
Zamora (8). 
2° Media Brigada: Batallon Cazadores Segorbe (18). 
1* Media Brigada: 1° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria 
Albuera (26). 
2° Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Ciudad Rodrigo (9) & 
Baza (12). 


1* Media Brigada: /° Batallon Regimento Infanteria S. 
Fernando (11) & 2° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Infante (5). 
2° Media Brigada: 1° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Africa (7) 
& Batallon Cazadores Llerena (17). 

1* Media Brigada: /° Batallons Regimentos Infanteria 
Almansa (18) & Asturias (31). 

2° Media Brigada: /° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Reina (2) 
& Batallon Cazadores Barcelona (3). 

Escuadrone Cazadores Caballeria Albuera, 3° Regimento 
Artilleria Montado (3 companias), 1° Regimento Artilleria 
Montana (1 compania); 1° Batallon Ingenieros (compania). 


[4 
Division 
1* Brigada 1* Media Brigada: 1° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Principe 
(3) & Batallon Cazadores Vergara (15). 
2° Media Brigada: 2° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Luchara 
(28) & 2° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Cuenca (27). 
(There was no 2° Brigada) 
2a 
Division 
1* Brigada 1* Media Brigada: 1° Batall6n Regimento Infanteria 
Bailén (24), Batallo6n Cazadores Tarifa (6) & 6° Batallon 
Infanteria Marina. 
2° Media Brigada: 1° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria 
2* Brigada Zaragoza (12) & 1° Batallén Regimento 
Infanteria América (14). 
1* Media Brigada: /° & 2° Batallons Regimento Infanteria 
Iberia (30) & Batallon Provincial Malaga. 
2° Media Brigada: 2° Batallon Regimento Infanteria 
Cantabria (39) & 2° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Soria (9). 
Corps Escuadrone Cazadores Caballeria Villaviciosa, artillery 
Troops compania. 


Table 47: Spanish order of battle in north-west Africa in March 
1859 (continued) 


Division Vascongada (1.e., Basques) 


4 Tercios. 

Cavalry 
Division 

12 Regimentos Coraceros del Rey, de la Reina, de Principe, 
Brigada & Borbon (1 escuadrone each), & Regimento 


Husares Princesa (1 escuadrone). 


2? Regimentos Lanceros Farnesia (2 escuadrones), 
Brigada Villaviciosa (1 escuadrone) & Santiago (1 escuadrone). 


Divisional Regimento Artilleria Caballo (3  escuadrones), 3° 
troops Regimento Artilleria Montado (3 companias). 


Notes: Batallons from Regimento Infanteria Extramadura (15) and 
Regimento Infanteria Mallorca (13) arrived after the Battle of Wad Ras. 
The garrison of Melilla, which was involved in an unsuccessful attempt to 
extend Spanish territory there during the conflict, consisted of 2° Batallon 
Regimento Infanteria Fijo Ceuta, 2° Batallon Regimento Infanteria Murcia 
(37), and a section of Moros Tiradores de Rif. A Batallon Provincial 
Granada arrived to relieve Regimento Infanteria Murcia during this short 
campaign and saw action. 


By November 1893 a full expeditionary force had been organised. Apart 
from the Regimento Africa all the other infantry regiments were only 
present in battalion strength. The old ‘half brigade’ system was not used on 
this occasion, but the new organisation still meant that there was one 
general for every thousand men. The order of battle was as shown in Table 
48. However, peace was negotiated before there was any further fighting. 

After the Melilla campaign it was decided that Ceuta and Melilla should 
each be garrisoned by a brigade of two infantry regiments. However, six 
peninsular infantry battalions — from Regimentos Alava (56), Constitucion 
(29), Infante (5), Luchana (28), Mallorca (13), and Wad-Ras (50) — a 
squadron of the Santiago Dragoons, and a couple of artillery batteries, 
remained in Melilla for some time after the fighting had ended. The new 
garrison units were entitled Regimentos de Africa N° 1 al 4, the first and 
last being stationed at Melilla. N°7 was formed from Regimento Malaga 
and the Disciplinary Battalion, while N°4 was a new creation. Their titles 
were changed to Regimentos de Infanteria de Melilla N°* I y 2 in 1899, N°2 
was disbanded in 1904 but reformed again in 1907 as the Regimento de 
Infanteria de Africa N° 68. 

In 1908 the French landed at Casablanca, ostensibly to protect the 
European residents there but in reality as the start of a long-planned move 
to take control of Morocco. The Spaniards had been promised a share of the 


spoils, and Spanish units (a battalion of Regimento Infanteria Ceuta, 
quickly relieved by one from Regimento Serallo) were involved in the 
operation. The Spaniards were held back to garrison Casablanca and were 
not involved in any field operations. 

Spain’s penetration of Northern Morocco began in July 1909 with an 
offensive centred around Melilla. The garrison was reinforced by an 
expeditionary division, then by a second, and finally by elements of a third, 
so that eventually it numbered some 43,500 men. This process did not go 
smoothly, for the recall of reservists from Catalufia led to violent rioting in 
Barcelona which came to be known as “Tragic Week’. Many of the 
expeditionary troops were drawn from the Cazadores, who were expected 
to be particularly effective in the mountainous country of the Rif. Their 
formations used a slightly different organisation, as can be seen from the 
final order of battle set out in Table 49. After the campaign the Melilla 
garrison was increased to four infantry regiments (Africa, Melilla, San 
Fernando, and Cerinola) and a newly-created cavalry unit (Regimento 
Caballeria de Taxdirt). 


Table 48: Melilla expeditionary force November 1893 


HQ Regimento Infanteria Africa N°1, Batallon 
and 
garrison 
units Disciplinario, Regimento Dragones Santiago, Escuadrone 


Lanceros Reina, Sec. Cazadores Caballeria Mellila, 13° 
Batallon Artilleria, batteries of 1° & 2° Regimentos Artilleria 
Montado, plus services. 
[? 
Cuerpo 
[4 
Division 
14 Regimentos Infanteria Saboya (6) & San Fernando (11). 
Brigada 
28 Regimentos Infanteria Canarias (43) & Wad-Ras (50). 
Brigada 


3 a 
Brigada 
2a 
Division 
1 a 
Brigada 
24 
Brigada 
3 a 
Brigada 
Corps 
troops 
24 
Cuerpo 
1 a 
Division 
1 a 
Brigada 
24 
Brigada 
3 a 
Brigada 
24 
Division 
1 a 
Brigada 
24 
Brigada 
3 a 
Brigada 
Corps 
troops 


Regimentos Infanteria Guipuzcoa (53) & Mallorca (13). 


Regimentos Infanteria Asia (55) & San Quintin (47). 
Batallons Cazadores Barcelona (3) & Figueras (6). 
Regimentos Infanteria Albuera (26) & Luchana (28). 


1° Regimento Artilleria Montana (2 batteries). 


Regimentos Infanteria Extramadura (15) & Borbon (17). 

Regimentos Infanteria Alava (56) & R. Pavia (48). 

Regimento Infanteria Infante (5) & Batallon Cazadores 
Puerto Rico (19). 

Regimentos Infanteria Granada (34) & Soria (9). 

Batallons Cazadores Tarifa (5), Segorbe (12) & Cuba (17). 

Regimentos Infanteria Constitucion (29) & Toledo (35). 


2° Regimento Artilleria Montana (2 batteries). 


In 1911-12 came the Rio Kert campaign, again centred around Melilla. 
Once again substantial reinforcements had to be brought in. The combined 
forces involved numbered 41,500 men and were as detailed in Table 50. 

The Spaniards also tried to expand in the western part of their zone of 
influence, which became a protectorate in 1912. A year earlier, 1° 
Regimento Infanteria de Marina had landed at Larache to forestall the 
French there. This unit was renamed /° Expeditionario and continued to 
form a part of the Spanish forces in the Western Rif for several years. These 
expanded across the plains and into the mountains, suffering constant 
harassment from the Berber tribesmen. 

The use of peninsular units remained typical of the campaigns around 
Tetuan and Larache in 1911-17 and Yerbala in 1919-21. Many of them 
served more or less continuously in Morocco during this period, though the 
system of one-year drafts meant that there was a steady turnover of 
personnel. 

While the Ceuta and Melilla garrison infantry regiments fielded three 
battalions each, most of the peninsular ones only sent two to Morocco. 
Infantry battalions had four companies with two machine-guns, and a 
brigade had an integral grupo of machine-guns attached. Cavalry regiments 
had either four or six escuadrones. The standard small arm was the M1893 
Mauser rifle or carbine, and the machine-gun was the M1907 Hotchkiss, 
both in 7 mm. The artillery used either the French 75 mm field gun or its 
mountain-gun version. The batteries had four guns each. 

Space does not permit a full record of the various changes to the order of 
battle during this period, but that of August 1916 — shown in Table 51 — 
may be regarded as representative. 


Indigenous troops 


Although there had been various auxiliary units over the centuries, the 
recruitment of semi-regular Moroccan troops really began with the 
conversion of the Moros Tiradores del Rif into the Milicia Voluntaria de 
Ceuta of 1892. In 1909 the first mias (companies) of Policia Indigena were 
formed in Melilla, and by 1911 there were six. In 1911 tabors (e., 
battalions) of Policia Marroqui were created at Alhucemas, Tetuan, 
Larache, and Casablanca. Each had two infantry mias and one cavalry. The 


force continued to expand, but the Melilla units disappeared after Anual 
(1921) and the others were converted into Regulares in 1922. 

The first tabor of Regulares (Fuerzas Regulares Indigenas de Marruecos, 
or regular Moroccan troops) was formed in 1911 at Melilla. In 1914 it was 
expanded into a grupo of one cavalry and two infantry tabors, and in 1916 a 
second grupo was formed. In 1916 the first grupo was redesignated Grupo 
de Fuerzas Regulares Indigenas de Tetuan N°1. Meanwhile a grupo had 
been formed at Ceuta (V°3), and another at Larache (V°4). The Ceuta grupo 
absorbed the older Milicia unit there. In 1919 each grupo received a section 
of machine-guns with two Hotchkiss guns manned by Spaniards. A fifth 
grupo was raised in 1922 at Alcuhemas. This produced five such 
regimental-sized groups (/° Tetuan, 2° Melilla, 3° Ceuta, 4° Larache, and 
5° Alhucemas). By then the standard grupo had three infantry tabors (each 
of three rifle companies, one machine-gun company, and a section of 
grenadiers) plus one cavalry tabor (three sabre squadrons and one machine- 
gun squadron). The Larache grupo was given an extra infantry tabor 
because it had to cover more territory. 


Spanish soldier leading a water-carrying mule, Morocco 1894. 


Table 49: Northern Morocco expeditionary force 15 October 1909 


HQ 

a 1* Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Barcelona (3), 
Cazadores Alba de Tormes (8) & Mérida (13) 
Brigada 2° Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Estella (14), 


Alfonso XII (15) & Reus (16) 

Brigada troops: Escuadrone Cazadores Caballeria Trevino, 
Grupo 1° Regimento Artilleria Montana, 

Grupo Mixto Ingenieros. 


HQ Regimento Husares Princesa, balloon company, RT 


Troops company, etc. 
[? 
Division 
1? Brigada §_Regimentos Infanteria Rey (1) & Leon (38), machine- 
2* Brigada un grupo. 
Divisional  Regimentos Infanteria Saboya (6) & Wad-Ras (60), 
troops machine-gun grupo. 
Escuadrone  Caballeria Maria Cristina, Grupo 2° 
Regimento Artilleria Montado, Grupo Ingenieros, etc. 
2° 
Division 
1? Brigada §_ Regimentos Infanteria Cuenca (27) & Guipuzcoa (53), 
24 Brigada machine-gun grupo. 
Divisional Regimentos Infanteria Principe (3) & Burgos (36), 
troops machine-gun grupo. 
Escuadrone Caballeria Alfonso XII, Grupo 1° Regimento 
Artilleria Montado, Grupo Ingenieros, etc. 
Bia 
Division 
1? Brigada § Regimentos Infanteria San Fernando (11) & Cerinola 
(42), machine-gun section. 
(There was no 2° Brigada) 
Cavalry 
Division 
Brigada Regimentos Husares Princesa & Pavia. 
Husares Regimento Lanceros Reina. 
Divisional 
troops 
Cazadores 
Division 
1* Brigada 1* Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Madrid (2), 
Barbastro (4) & Figueras (6). 
2* Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Arapiles (9), Las 
Navas (10) & Llerena (11). 


Brigada troops: Cazadores Caballeria — Lusitania 
(escuadrone), Grupo 2° Regimento Artilleria Montano, 
Grupo Mixto Ingenieros. 


2° Brigada 1* Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Cataluna (1), 
Tarifa (5) & Ciudad Rodrigo (7). 
2° Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Segorbe (12), 
Chiclana (17) & Talavera (18). 
Brigada troops: Cazadores Caballeria Alfonso XII 
(escuadrone), Grupo Baterias Gibralter, Grupo Mixto 


Ingenieros. 
Garrison Regimentos Infanteria Melilla (59) & Africa (68), 
troops Brigada Disciplinaria, Cazadores Caballeria Melilla 


(escuadrone), artillery & engineers. 


Note: As the campaign proceeded the original formations were split up 
for operational purposes. In a number of cases infantry regiments were 
combined with Cazadores battalions (e.g., 2” Brigada of Division ‘Munoz 
Cobo’ had Regimento Infanteria Rey plus Batallons Cazadores Barcelona 
and Merida). 


In addition, in 1913 the Spaniards organised a Moroccan force nominally 
under the command of the Sultan’s Jalifa or Viceroy, in order to comply 
with the provisions of the protectorate treaty. By 1915 there were six 
infantry, two cavalry, and one artillery mias, though the last was quickly 
dissolved again. This Mehalla Jalifianas was expanded in 1922 and came to 
consist of six tabors (1° Tetuan, 2° Melilla, 3° Larache, 4° Gomera, 5° Riff, 
and 6° Kert, the 2° being a cavalry unit) and acted as a para-military police 
force. In 1925 a company-sized Guardia Personal del Jalifa was formed 
from veterans. Many of these were blacks, in imitation of the Moroccan 
Sultan’s Black Guard. 


Table 50: The Rio Kert campaign 1911-12 


Division 
Melilla 


1* Brigada Regimentos Infanteria San Fernando (11) & 


Cerinola (42). 
2° Brigada Regimentos Infanteria Melilla (59) & Africa (68). 
Divisional Regimento Cazadores = Caballeria —_ Taxdirt, 
troops Regimento Mixto Artilleria, 7° Regimento Mixto 
Ingenieros. 


Other garrison Brigada _ __Disciplinaria Melilla, —§ Regimento 
troops Cazadores Caballeria Alcantara, Batteria 3° 
Regimento Artilleria Montana, company of Mixto 
Ingenieros, a ‘sea company’, Fuerzas Regulares de 
Melilla. 
Reinforcements 
28 Brigada ‘1° Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Cataluna 
Cazadores (1), Tarifa (5) & Cuidad Rodrigo (7). 
2* Media Brigada: Batallons Cazadores Segorbe (12), 
Chiclana (17) & Talavera (18). 
2° Brigada, 4° Regimentos Infanteria Extramadura (15) & Borbon 
Division (17). 
1? Brigada, 5° Regimentos  Infanteria Mallorca (13) & 
Division Guadalajara (20). 
Corps troops Batteries ex 2° & 3° Regimentos Artilleria 
Montana, company of /ngenieros, services. 


Table 51: Order of battle August 1916 


Corps Grupo Regulares Melilla (2 battalions), Policia 
troops Indigena (2 companies), Artilleria Montada (2 batteries), 
engineers & services. 
Division 
Tetuan 


1? Brigada Batallons Cazadores Madrid (2), Barbastro (A), 
Cazadores Arapiles (9), Llerena (11) & Estella (14), plus 2 


Cazadores machine-gun grupos, Artilleria Montana (2 


batteries). 
2° Brigada, Regimentos Infanteria Saboya (6) & Wad-Ras (50), 
1° Division Artilleria Montana (2 batteries). 
Divisional Regimento Cazadores’ Caballeria_ Vitoria (3 
troops escuadrones). 
Division 
Ceuta 
Brigada Regimentos Infanteria Ceuta (60) & Serallo (69), 
Ceuta Artilleria Montana (2 batteries). 
Divisional Grupo Regulares Ceuta, Policia Indigena (I 
troops company), Regimento Cazadores Caballeria Vitoria (3 
escuadrones), Artilleria Montada (battery), engineers (2 
companies), etc. 
Independent 
Brigada Larache: Regimento Infanteria Marina, Batallon 
Larache Cazadores Las Navas; Artilleria Montana 
(battery). 
Alcazar: Regimento Infanteria Covadonga_ (40), 
Batallon Cazadores Figueras, Artilleria Montana 
(battery). 
Arcila: Regimento Infanteria Guadalajara (20), 
Artilleria Montana (battery). 
Regala: Batallons Cazadores Cataluna (1), Tarifa (5) & 
Ciudad Rodrigo (7), Artilleria Montana (battery). 
HQ: Grupo Regulares Larache, Policia Indigena (5 
companies). 
Division 
Melilla 
1° Brigada Regimentos Infanteria San Fernando (11) & Cerinola 
(42). 
2° Brigada Regimentos Infanteria Melilla (59) & Africa (68). 
Columna Batallons Cazadores Segorbe (12), Chiclana (17) & 


Cazadores Talavera (18), Brigada Disciplinaria. 


Divisional Grupo Regulares Melilla, Policia Indigena (9 
troops companies), Regimentos Cazadores Caballeria 


Alcantara & Taxdirt, Grupo Artilleria Montado, 
engineers & services. 


Note: Regimentos Infanteria Reina (2), Extramadura (15), Borbon (17), 
and Cordoba (10), plus the Batallon Cazadores Alfonso XII, had recently 
been repatriated to Spain 


In 1921 Spain formed the Tercio de Extranjeros or Foreign Regiment. It 
was usually known as La Legion, which became its official title after 1937. 
Despite its name it remained predominantly Spanish in composition. 


The Battle of Anual and its aftermath 


Although strictly speaking not within our period, it is worth extending 
the story to consider the disastrous 1921 Anual campaign, which ranks with 
Adua as one of the most serious defeats ever suffered by a European 
colonial power in Africa and showed the same heavy reliance on 
indifferently trained conscripts. The main units involved consisted of 
Regimentos de Infanteria Africa, Melilla, San Fernando, and Cerinola, plus 
the Brigada Disciplinaria, the Regimento Cazadores de Caballaria de 
Alcantara, the Regimento Mixto de Artilleria, the Grupo Regulares de 
Melilla N’2, and some 3,000 Policia Indigena. The Berbers overran the 
badly-sited Spanish advanced positions, and this led to a panic-stricken 
retreat in which up to 19,000 of the original 24,000-strong force were lost. 

Melilla was quickly reinforced, first by the Legion and then by peninsular 
units. By the end of 1921 these forces had retaken most of the abandoned 
territory. They were unable to make any further progress, however, and 
popular dissatisfaction with the government’s Moroccan policy led to a 
military coup in 1923. Primo de Rivera, the new leader, decided to retire 
from some of the more exposed positions. The most important of these was 
Chaouen, in the Western Rif. The retreating troops were harassed all the 
way, and the Spaniards are said to have lost another 17,000 men. 

In April 1925 Berbers of Abd el Krim’s Rif Republic attacked the French 
to their south. Unlike the Spaniards, the French were able to hold their 


ground, and in the second half of the year they went onto the offensive. The 
Spaniards co-operated by launching a long-planned landing at Alcuhemas 
Bay, the centre of the Berber position. For once, this was a Spanish victory. 
The Rifians were now faced with over 300,000 French troops, plus 140,000 
Spaniards, and in May 1926 Abd el Krim surrendered to the French. By 
1926-27 the pacification of Spanish Morocco was complete. The garrison 
settled down as the Regulares, Mehalla, and Legion, plus a number of foot 
Cazadores battalions (these elite units had always been prominent among 
the Spanish metropolitan troops in Morocco), divided among the Melilla, 
Villa Sanjurjo, Tetuan, and Larache commands. 

Anual had made it clear that Spanish line infantry were of little value in 
an offensive role, and the Regulares and Legion subsequently became the 
spearhead of the Spanish forces, often losing heavily in bayonet charges. 
The peninsular troops were restricted to acting as garrison forces. The 
Spaniards made increasing use of air power, often dropping water to 
besieged posts in the form of bags of ice. They also used some armoured 
cars, probably the eight-man M28 of 1921. The crews of three such cars 
fought so gallantly covering the retreat from Chaouen that the Rifians 
treated the survivors well and insisted on returning them before any other 
prisoners. 


Dress 


The Moroccan Fijo units had worn blue coats with red facings, though 
supplies ran short during the Peninsular War and the Melilla garrison was 
reduced to wearing smocks made of sacking, with red and blue forage caps 
instead of shakos. The 1855 Compajnias de Disciplina wore the blue coatees 
and grey-blue trousers of the Spanish infantry, but were only allowed red 
piping instead of the red collars and cuff flaps of regular line units (Figure 
208). 

The troops involved in the Spanish-Moroccan War wore the new 
uniforms introduced in 1856. Infantry were given a blue double-breasted 
frock coat with red collar, lapels, ‘wings’, and cuff flap, and yellow 
sardinetas (pointed braid bars) on lapels and cuffs. This was worn with 
grey-blue trousers (the white summer ones were abolished) and a new and 
distinctive headdress, a low white kepi called a vos, adorned with gilt plate, 
national cockade, and company colour cockade (Figure 212 shows a general 


of this period). In the field troops wore a brown caped greatcoat with a red 
collar, and brown gaiters, and usually had a black waterproof or white linen 
cover for the vos (Figure 210). The Cazadores had similar tunics but with 
green sardinetas and madder red trousers, the latter being adopted by the 
line infantry in 1864, at which date the greatcoat became grey-blue again. 
The Coraceros left their French-pattern cuirasses at home, but continued to 
wear silver helmets with a gold badge and red plume, together with blue 
tunics with white collars and piping, red breeches, and high black boots 
(Figure 211). The Zanceros wore similar helmets with black plumes, blue 
tunics with red collars and piping, and blue-grey trousers. The Husares 
wore black covers on their white shakos, with white pelisses and light blue 
dolmans and breeches. The Cazadores de Caballeria had blue shakos with a 
red band, and light blue dolmans with red collars and cuff piping. 

The Catalan Volunteers (Figure 209) wore red stocking caps with blue 
bands, blue open jackets with red collars and cuff flaps, red and white 
striped waistcoats, and blue breeches (prints also show them with a striped 
yellow blanket over the left shoulder). The Basque Volunteers wore blue 
caped greatcoats with red collars, red trousers with blue gaiters, and red 
berets with yellow tassels. 

The post-1856 uniforms followed broadly French lines. The infantry 
tunic became single-breasted in the later 1860s, the vos became grey rather 
than white in 1870, and the trousers received double blue stripes in 1883. 
The Cazadores’ facings became green in the 1860s, but they did not 
exchange red trousers for blue ones until 1893. The greatcoat (grey from 
1877) was usually worn in the field, together with black or blue gaiters and 
a covered ros. The Cazadores de Caballeria wore a short light blue dolman 
with red collar and cuffs, a light blue kepi with a white upper band, and red 
breeches with light blue band from 1860. In 1885 the dolman became 
longer and in 1892 was replaced by a light blue double-breasted tunic. The 
Lanceros (including the Ceuta unit) changed their helmet for a white vos in 
1862, a lancer cap in 1868, then the helmet again (now with a white plume) 
from 1875. In 1885 they received the same light blue dolman as the 
Cazadores de Caballeria, then in 1892 the same tunic, distinguished only 
by the helmet. The Ceuta Lancers were noted in the 1880s as wearing the 
old dark blue tunic with red facings, grey striped trousers, a white vos, and a 
grey burnous, which may indicate either that the information was out of 
date or that as a militia unit they wore outmoded uniforms. 


Fig 208 Fig 209 Fig210 Fig 211 Fig 212 


Spanish colonial troops. Figure 208: Compafias de Disciplina, 1856. 
Figure 209: Catalan Volunteer, 1859-60. Figure 210: Infantryman, field 
uniform 1859-60. Figure 211: Coracero, 1859-60. Figure 212: General, 

1859-60. 


Although infantry and cavalry regiments retained their names and 
distinctive badges, they wore only their regimental numbers on the collar 
after 1856. Tables 47-51 show the numbers allocated at the time (in some 
cases these changed during the century). Cazadores battalions wore their 
number on a gold horn, and the Batallon Disciplinario wore the letters 
‘DM’. Diagonal NCOs’ stripes in corps colours had been adopted in 1844, 
and the characteristic officers’ sleeve stars in 1860. After 1870 company 
officers wore one to three six-pointed stars above the cuff, and field officers 
one to three eight-pointed stars on the cuff. These were combined with gold 
(infantry and most arms) or silver (cavalry) braid until 1908. Throughout 
the century the artillery uniform remained blue with red collars and cuffs. 
The collar badge was a gold grenade. 

The 1893—94 Melilla campaign took place in winter, and the troops wore 
the peninsular field uniform of greatcoat, red trousers, and ros covered with 
black oilcloth. However, a summer field uniform of rayadillo (1.e., white 


cloth striped with blue) was coming into use, following its adoption by the 
colonial forces. The peninsular version had a single-breasted tunic with a 
low standing collar, trousers, and gaiters of either rayadillo or black, and 
was worn with a white cover and neck curtain on the ros, frequently with 
the greatcoat (Figure 213). 

By 1908 the usual dress in Morocco was rayadillo, with or without the 
blue greatcoat, and with either blue-black or rayadillo gaiters. The normal 
head-dress was the vos with either a black cover or a white one with a neck 
curtain. In 1908 the troops were issued with British Wolseley helmets, 
which were purchased in Gibralter and still marked ‘WD’ (Figure 214). 
This was replaced in 1911 by the French colonial-pattern helmet, also in 
light khaki. The Marina contingent wore the normal army service dress 
with the Marine infantry emblem (a gold crown over crossed anchors) on 
the collar and either the standard ros, a tropical helmet, or a red-banded 
dark blue pillbox undress cap. 

Khaki was first introduced by the Marina troops in Guinea in 1901, then 
adopted by the army in 1903 for the garrison in the Canary Islands. Its use 
was extended to Morocco in 1906 but it was not generally adopted as a field 
uniform there until 1910. The early pattern uniform was light reddish brown 
with a fly-fronted pocketless tunic, trousers, tropical helmet, and blue-black 
cloth gaiters (Figure 215). In 1913 the tunic acquired visible buttons and 
breast pockets and the trousers became ‘gaiter breeches’ (Figure 216). The 
tropical helmet remained the usual head-dress until about 1920, the 
alternative being a plain round fatigue cap, dark blue with two arm of 
service stripes for foot troops, light blue with a red band for cavalry (the 
Peninsular uniform had a khaki covered ros, but this does not seem to have 
been widely worn in Morocco). Officers wore a type of kepi called a 
Teresina up to 1909, when they changed to a peaked cap with a blue or 
white top and an arm of service band. With the adoption of khaki, rayadillo 
became a summer parade and walking out uniform, and in 1913 the 
officers’ version was given arm of service collar and cuff patches, red for 
infantry and green for Cazadores. Unusually, these patches were located at 
the side rather than the front of the collar (see Figure 228). 

The Moros del Rey wore the normal Moroccan garb of a white turban and 
long white shirt over knee-length serual and yellow slippers. They carried 
their possessions in a decorated bag known as a skara, a large leather 
haversack characteristic of Moroccan troops, who refused to carry packs 


(Figure 217). The Guerillas de la Muerte wore peakless blue caps with red 
bands, a short, double-breasted blue jacket, and blue trousers. 

The Ceuta Militia wore a Zouave-pattern uniform from 1892, with white 
turban, red fez with blue tassel, blue, red-braided veste and gilet (the 
braiding differed slightly from the French model and the gilet had tiny 
buttons), blue sash, red serual, and blue gaiters. Their Spanish officers wore 
foot Cazadores dress, with blue trousers after 1893. Their Moroccan 
officers wore a blue Zouave dress consisting of a red fez with a gold (dress) 
or blue (service) tassel, a dark blue veste with round green cuffs and either 
gold (dress) or green (service) piping, a dark blue gilet with gold buttons, 
dark blue serual with gold or green piping, a light blue sash, black boots, 
and a blue burnous with a white liner (Figure 218). The troops’ service 
dress consisted of a red fez, white tunic shirt, and blue djellaba, worn with a 
brown leather ammunition belt of native design and a skara. 


Fig 213 Fig 214 Fig 215 Fig 216 


Spanish colonial troops. Figure 213: Infantryman, 1890s. Figure 214: 
Infantryman, 1908. Figure 215: Infantryman, 1910. Figure 216: 
Infantryman, 1913. 


Fig 220 Fig 221 


Spanish colonial troops. Figure 217: Moros del Rey, 1890s. Figure 
218: Ceuta Militia officer, 1890s. Figure 219: Policia, service dress 1911. 
Figure 220: Policia, dress uniform 1911. Figure 221: Regulares 
infantryman, c.1900. 


The Policia of 1911 were given a full dress uniform consisting of a red 
tunic with a blue collar bearing the tabor number in brass and blue three- 
button cuffs, blue baggy breeches and puttees, boots, brown belts, and a red 
flattened fez (Figure 220). Infantry and artillery had dark blue djellabas, 
cavalry a dark blue su/ham or burnous. The usual service dress, however, 
consisted of a dark blue djellaba worn over a collarless knee-length white 
shirt, with bare legs and a red fez with a blue tassel. The equipment 
consisted of a brown leather cartridge belt and the inevitable leather pouch. 
Figure 219 has light blue piping on his djellaba, this being the Policia’s 
distinguishing colour. 

The Regulares were given a short, plain Zouave jacket with rounded 
corners and serual in a very pale shade of khaki called garbanzo (t.e., 
chickpea), a red fez with a blue tassel, a red sash, brown leather gaiters, and 
a dark blue djellaba (Figure 221). The equipment consisted of the Spanish 
infantry’s three brown leather ammunition pouches (two in front and one 
behind) plus a five-pouch bandolier draped over the left shoulder and 


fastened to the centre of the belt at front and rear. Personal equipment was 
carried in the djellaba, which was rolled up like a blanket and worn over the 
left shoulder, with a light drab haversack on the left hip (like other 
Moroccans, the Regulares did not carry packs). The jacket was replaced by 
a tunic in 1914, at which point the infantry adopted dark blue puttees 
(Figure 222). Each group was distinguished by the colour of its sash and 
djellaba (Tetuan mid-blue/dark blue, Melilla red/dark blue, Ceuta 
green/brown, Larache dark blue/olive drab, and Alhucemas reddish 
purple/olive drab). The badge worn on the fez and collar from about 1914 
onwards was a silver crescent bearing the group number over gilt crossed 
rifles (infantry) or silver lances (cavalry). Initially officers wore the same 
uniform, including the fez, but later they adopted the normal peaked cap 
with a distinctive red top. The Mounted Regulares wore a white turban (as 
did Moroccan NCOs) and a light blue burnous with a white lining. This was 
also worn by the Spanish officers. 

The Mehalla initially wore red fezzes and brown djellabas piped in green 
over white tunic shirts, but they later adopted grey-green tunics and serual. 
The badge was a six-pointed gilt open star with Arabic letters in the centre, 
wor on the fez and collar. Mounted troops wore a green burnous with a 
white lining and a white turban. Unlike the Regulares, the Mehalla did not 
use distinctive unit sashes or piping, but a red sash was worn and Spanish 
officers came to adopt peaked and side-caps with a red band and dark green 
top. The Mehalla’s other distinction was that Moroccan officers wore gilt or 
silver sleeve knots in addition to their rank stars. The field dress included a 
khaki turban and either the ordinary brown djellaba of the country or a light 
khaki ghandoura. 

The Legion was issued from the start with a distinctive service dress in a 
special greenish shade of khaki, and almost immediately began to wear the 
tunic with the collar open and the shirt collar outside. Legion officers wore 
either the obsolete Zeresina or the other ranks’ red-tasselled side-cap, both 
in greenish khaki, and the legionaries commonly fought and paraded in 
shirtsleeves. The Legion badge consisted of a crossed pike, arquebus, and 
crossbow, with a crown superimposed. They were also differentiated at first 
by using British M08 web equipment. 

All the African units used white canvas boots known as alpergatas and 
followed the Legion in wearing the shirt collar outside that of the tunic. 
Another characteristic, first introduced by the Regulares, then adopted by 


the Legion and finally by the Spanish army as a whole, were the elaborate 
decorations worn by the gastadores (sappers) or batadores (scouts) who 
headed infantry and cavalry units on parade; these included aigulettes and 
gauntlets in unit colours, and, in the Regulares, burnouses and 
magnificently decorated leather equipment, together with an elaborate 
device on the left sleeve taking the form of crossed axes and spade on a 
diamond-shaped arm of service coloured plate. Metropolitan uniforms were 
worn by Regulares and Mehalla officers in full dress, though with their own 
distinctive coloured caps and badges. 

In the early 1920s line units in Morocco wore the normal Peninsular 
uniform, but, following the example of the Legion, discarded the tropical 
helmet in favour of either the round fatigue cap or else a plain khaki sun- 
hat. 


SPANISH SAHARA AND IFNI 


Although Spanish claims to the Rio de Oro (Spanish Sahara) date back 
to the 15th century, actual occupation did not begin until 1884, when a 
small garrison was established using a detachment from the Canary Islands 
garrison. Cape Juby was not effectively occupied until 1916. A force of 
‘nomad troops’ was raised to control the hinterland. The Ifni enclave was 
conceded by Morocco in 1860 but it was not effectively occupied until 
1934. 


Dress 


Officially, the nomad troops wore the same garbanzo uniform as the 
Regulares, but with a dark blue turban and sandals and a gold badge 
consisting of a five-pointed star over a crescent inscribed ‘SAHARA’. In 
the field and in full dress they tended to wear white Tuareg-style gowns. 
Officers wore both white and garbanzo uniforms. The peaked cap had a 
green band and light blue top. 


SPANISH GUINEA (FERNANDO PO/RIO MUNDI) 


Spain acquired the island of Fernando Po from Portugal in 1778 as part 
of a territorial settlement designed to give the Spaniards a base for slave- 
trading in West Africa. They actually abandoned the island in 1800, but in 
1843 a Spanish naval expedition returned to expel the British merchants 
who had taken over the trade there. The Spaniards then laid claim to the 
mainland territory of Rio Muni as well, but they showed little interest in 
developing either territory until the 1930s. 

The Spanish presence was assured by occasional naval visits until 1858, 
when an all-European Compania de Infanteria de Fernando Poo was 
formed. The use of white troops in West Africa was seldom successful, and 
this unit was soon decimated by disease. It was formally disbanded in 1869 
and responsibility passed to the Ministry of the Marine. The new garrison 
was to consist of a two-company battalion of Marina infantry although, 
again, it is unlikely that this remained at anything like full strength. 

The increasing interest being taken in West Africa by other European 
powers led to the arrival of a 250-strong Marina infantry company in 1890. 
In 1901 some 30 of its soldiers were replaced by indigenas and the latter 
were soon in the majority. Their effectiveness led the Spaniards to expand 
the force to a battalion of two companies, one to garrison Fernando Po and 
the other to be used on the mainland. 

By 1907 the colony was secure enough for the Marina garrison to be 
withdrawn. It was replaced by the Guardia Civil de los Territorios 
Espanoles de Guinea, a native unit with white officers drawn from Spain’s 
Guardia Civil. This became the Guardia Colonial de Guinea the following 
year. The force numbered some 400 men, organised into five garrison 
companies and one mobile company. 

The Guardia Colonial was involved in the internment of the defeated 
German forces from neighbouring Kamerun during the First World War. 
Many ex-German askaris then joined it, which may have improved its 
efficiency. However, the Marina battalion then stationed in Morocco sent a 
company to reinforce the Guardia. 


Spanish colonial troops. Figure 222: Regulares infantryman, 1914. 
Figures 223-225: Compajfiia de Infanteria de Fernando Poo, officer and 
private 1858, and private 1864. 


Spanish colonial troops, Guinea. Figure 226: Marina infantryman, 
1890. Figure 227: Marina Compania Indigena, 190/. Figures 228 & 229: 
Guardia Colonial officer and private, 1908. 


Dress 


The 1858 Fernando Po company wore Cuban-style straw hats with 
white tunics and trousers. The officers’ tunic was double-breasted and the 
men’s single-breasted. Both had turn-down collars showing white shirts and 
black bow ties (Figure 223). The hat had a black band and the red Spanish 
cockade on the left. Belts and shoes were of black leather, the buttons gilt, 
and the usual Spanish rank insignia were worn. Officers also wore a blue 
keppi with a red top and a blue frock coat with a red collar, worn open to 
show a double-breasted white waistcoat and trousers. For service the men 
wore a tunic and trousers in rayadillo cloth, with high gaiters in black cloth 
(Figure 224). In 1860 the men received a long blue blusa with red turn- 
down collar and cuffs. The collar was still cut low to reveal the white shirt 
and black tie. The trousers were changed to red with buff gaiters after 1864 
(Figure 225). The normal head-dress remained the straw hat, but the keppi 
was changed to a white vos. Service dress remained the plain white tunic 
and trousers. 

The Marina infantry normally wore a black vos with a red upper band, a 
blue tunic (double-breasted after 1886) with red ‘wings’, red piping on the 
straps and round cuffs, gold double collar braids with a button at the end, 
gold sardinetas, and blue trousers with a red band. However, a tropical 
version had been introduced in 1863. It had similar distinctions but the tunic 
had only five buttons and the collar was of the turn-down pattern, worn low 
enough to reveal a white shirt and black tie. The head-dress was a straw hat 
with a black band bearing ‘INFANTERIA DE MARINA’ in gold and a red 
cockade on the left front. Officers had a ten-button frock coat worn open to 
show a white waistcoat, and white trousers. The dress tunic underwent a 
smartening up process over the years. By 1878 it had eight buttons and by 
1900 a standing collar, though the number of buttons had been reduced to 
six and the red piping and distinctions abolished. The 1900 version was 
worm with a plain white tropical helmet of the French pattern and cloth 
gaiters in either grey (officers) or blue-black (men). 


Marina infantry wore an all-white uniform for service on board ships in 
the tropics, and this was probably used for undress in Guinea. It consisted 
of a pillbox cap, a pullover-style shirt with a low turn down collar and plain 
cuffs, and plain trousers. The corps’ emblem (a gold crown over crossed 
anchors) was worn on the cap front. A rayadillo uniform was prescribed for 
the company in Guinea in 1890. This consisted of a tunic, trousers, and a 
low peaked cap with a white top and dark blue band bearing the corps’ 
emblem. The collar bore the same emblem in gilt metal and was cut low to 
reveal the collar and tie. The trousers bore dark blue bands (Figure 226). 

The Marina Compania Indigena of 1901 onwards wore a red fez, plain 
blue double-breasted tunic with standing collar, white trousers and puttees, 
but no footgear (Figure 227). In 1906 khaki uniforms were adopted for use 
in Guinea. These were fly-fronted with inset side pockets, but were 
otherwise cut in the same style and were worn with the plain white pillbox 
cap. Normal Marina rank insignia were worn on all these undress and 
tropical uniforms, and followed the army pattern except that the NCOs’ 
devices were in yellow, and corporals (though not sergeants) had upward- 
pointing cuff chevrons. 

The Guardia Colonial retained the ascaris’ khaki uniforms, though the 
tunic was modernised and the pillbox caps became khaki (Figure 229). The 
head-dress badge was a silver interlaced ‘GC’ with a crown above, worn on 
a red cockade with yellow ring. Officers wore a plain white tropical helmet, 
a blue tunic with red turndown collar and cuffs, and blue trousers. The 
khaki uniform had the same helmet or a white peaked cap with a red band, 
and had red patches on both collar and cuffs (Figure 228). NCOs wore 
similar uniforms with khaki cap tops and no red patches. 
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Risings and Rebellions 1919-39 


Interwar Colonial Campaigns in Africa, Asia and the Americas 


Following on from the author’s highly-acclaimed Small Wars and 
Skirmishes, this volume covers the most significant ’small wars’ of the 
interwar period up to the Italian occupation of Abyssinia in 1935-36. The 
author illustrates the main types of campaign involved, the organisation of 
forces, the effects of new weaponry, and the tactics that the indigenous 
peoples adopted to counter the technology of the colonial invaders. A4 
sized hardback with traditional linen and glittering gilt binding, 192 pages. 
Illustrations include 137 drawings of soldiers, 50 other illustrations and 
maps. 


India’s North-East Frontier 
The Abors, the Akas, Assam, Cachar, the Chin-Lushai, the 
Dafas, the Garos, the Khamtis, the Khasis, Manipur, the Mikirs, the 
Mishmis, the Nagas, the Singhpos and Tripura. 


This is the first ever in-depth study of one of the most remote and 
neglected theatres of 19th-century colonial conflict, where for decades 
British and Indian troops fought a forgotten war against merciless warbands 
of head-hunters and slave-raiders. The greater part of the information 
contained in this book will be entirely new to readers, and is here made 
available to a wider audience for the very first time. Illustrations include 
125 drawings of warriors, 53 other illustrations, and nine maps. 


Burma and Indo-China 
The Kingdom of Ava, The Kachins, The Karens, The Shan 
States, The Wa, Cambodia, The Lao States, Siam & Vietnam 


This volume covers a region which witnessed fierce competition 
between Britain and France during the 19th century, as each sought to 
establish a southern trade route into China while at the same time 
continuing the vigorous jockeying for local political preeminence. A4 sized 
hardback with traditional linen and glittering gilt binding. 207 pages, over 
60 pictures and maps, over 160 line illustrations. 


China 
19th Century Imperial China 


The Celestial Empire’s traditional distrust of all foreigners, exacerbated 
by misunderstandings guaranteed that relations between the Empire and the 
Western world would lead to war. This book 1s an illustrated study of the 
Empire’s armed forces during this turbulent period, its organisational 
structure, arms, uniforms, and tactics. Such foreign-officered units as the 
Ever-Victorious Army are also covered, as are the armies of the many 
revolutionary movements, including the Taipings, Boxers, Panthays, Miao, 
Tungans, and Nien. A4 sized hardback with traditional linen and glittering 


gilt binding. 174 pages, illustrations include 183 drawings of warriors and 
soldiers 39 other illustrations, and six maps. 


Central Asia and the Himalayan Kingdoms 


This volume is the first to examine the military history of this remote 
region, wedged uncomfortably between the British, Russian, and Chinese 
empires: Central Asia’s long-established Uzbek states of Bokhara, 
Kokhand, and Khiva were all destined to submit to the expanding Russian 
Empire in the 1870s, while the ancient kingdoms of the Himalayas would 
be contested between the vigorous British Empire and ailing China, before 
mostly ending up in British hands A4 hardback with traditional linen and 
gilt binding. 133 drawings of warriors and soldiers, 41 other illustrations, 
and 12 maps. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
ARMIES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: AFRICA 
by Chris Peers Drawings by Ian Heath 


fT 


‘This is the second volume in Foundry’s projected series describing the armies of the era of exploramon in sub-Saharan 
Africa, Following a similar format to its predecessor, it covers the area now largely occupied by the countries of Gabon, 
the Republic of Congo (Brazzaville), the Democratic Republic of Congo, Rwanda, Burundi, Zambia, and Malawi. This 
was the archetypal “Darkest Africa’ of 1 9th-ceutury exploration, and many of ss indigenous inhabitants lived at the ime im 
femote regions. Consequently most of what we know about these peoples comses from the fleeting impressions of such 
European travellers as encownrered them — and all too often their experiences were limited to a flight of arrows from an 
tnseen enemy concealed im the forest. This book therefore sets out put sach confrontations into context, and to describe 
the organisation, tactics, costumes and weapons of the protagonists im this unique theatre of conflict. 

A4 sized hardback with traditional linen and glittering gilt binding, 152 pages. Chris Peers’ authoritative text is 
accompanied by 120 drawings of warriors, roop types and flags, 61 illustranons, 5 maps. 


JAPAN AND KOREA 
ARMIES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: ASIA 
Written and IMuastrated by Ian Heath 


This volume provides a detailed stady of the astonishing reinvention of the Empire of Japan during the 19th century as it 
emerged from 200 years of self-imposed isolanon to become a military superpower. As late as the 1850s the country 
remained technologically and militarily stagnant, but within jast 40 years - in what must rank as the most rapid and 
comprebensive cultural transformation in world history — it had managed pot only to absorb and successfully umitare 
several bundred years of Western technological progress, but bad become one of the late Victorian world's top ten military 
powers. During the same timeframe it also embraced the concept of colonialism, and with its invasion of China in 1894 
and virtual occupation of Korea soon after took its first faveful steps along a road that would lead, with bormble 
inevitability, to head-on collision with the Allies in World War Two. The evolution of its army, arms, uniforms and tactics 
uring the 19th century are all covered, from sanvurai armour to Western uniforms, and from katana to Krupps. Korea, by 
Contrast, participated only rebactantly in military modernisation, and adopted a limited programme of reform only under 
foreign pressure — especially Japanese, but also Amencan, Russian and Chinese — in the closing decades of the century. 
Sch reforms as the country attempted nevertheless proved too little and too late, and were invufficient to prevent Korea 
becoming first a puppet state and then a colony of its mannmme neighbour. The final part of the book comprises a detailed 
index for the five volumes of the series published thus far. 

Aé4 sized hardback with traditional linen and glimmering gilt binding 172 pages. Illustrations inchade 133 figures, $7 
illustrations and maps. 


